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THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

(continued.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

*^'  This  looks  not  like  a  bridal." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Since  the  days  of  Selby  House  and  Shirley 
Manor,  novelists  have  shrunk  with  dismay  from 
the  task  of  describing  the  minutiae  of  those 
weddings,  which  three  elaborate  volumes  have 
hardly  sufficed  to  bring  about.  Even  the 
public  journals  of  the  day  can  scarcely  be 
bribed  to  record  more  than  the  officiation  of 
the  very  Reverend  the  Dean,  or  the  right 
Reverend   the  Bishop  ;   with  a  brief  notice  of 
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some  enchanting  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  to  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  mysteriously  whirled  by  Newman's  iron- 
greys.  In  truth,  the  present  mode  of  cele- 
brating the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  affords  small 
scope  to  the  descriptive  powers  of  even  the 
most  diffuse  amplifier.  It  is  only  in  France, 
and  even  there  chiefly  in  the  provinces,  that 
they  are  solemnized  by  a  fortnight's  formal 
reunion  of  the  respective  families.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution,  this  public  exhibition  of 
bridal  blushes  was  an  essential  branch  of  eti- 
quette, even  among  the  ancienne  7iohlesse  ; 
and  Harriet  Byron  herself  did  not  encounter  a 
more  painful  display  than  was  destined  to  the 
lovely  and  timid  heroine  of  my  tale. 

"  And  where  did  you  procure  your  violets, 
my  pretty  Valentina.?"  inquired  Leon,  requiring 
a  kiss  of  welcome,  as  he  drew  the  foster-sister 
of  the  young  Countess  into  a  recessed  window 
of  the  hall. 

''  In  the  wood  that  hangs  towards  the  fiver, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  replied  the  peasant, 
with  a  low  curtsey  ;   ''  where  I  have  gathered 
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them  a  thousand  times  for  you  and  Mademoi — 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  should  say,"  she  added, 
interrupting  herself.  "  Ah  !  Monsieur  Leon, 
I  fear  the  gay  corbeille  de  noce  which  tlie 
Count  brought  her  from  Paris,  will  not  yield 
our  young  lady  half  the  pleasure  she  used  to 
feel  when,  every  morning,  I  carried  her  the 
osier  basket  by  your  orders —  Voye%  tin  pe^t^ 
Monsieur,  commie  elle  est  triste  et  pale — elle  qui 
jadis  etoit  gaie  comme  un  Pierrot,  et  fraiche 
comme  line  Jleur^ 

"  Allons,  ma  petite  Valentine  1  discretion  je 
fen  prie.  The  rank  of  your  lady  requires 
respect,  and  you  must  learn  to  be  silent." 

"  Well  then.  Monsieur,  to  return  to  the  vio- 
lets, perhaps  there  is  some  other  lady  in  the 
chateau,  who  is  as  fond  of  them  as  Made- 
moiselle Estelle.  To-morrow  the  St.  Hubert 
is  to  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour  at 
Rocquigny,  and  the  rendezvous  de  Chasse 
will  bring  you  near  our  cottage  ;  so  that  if  you 
will  visit  my  poor  mother,  and  taste  our  laitage, 
your  complaisance  shall  be  rewarded  with  a 
bunch  of  the  freshest  flowers  from  the  wood.*" 
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Leon  accepted  the  offer,  when  Godfrey  ap- 
proached, and  playfully  interfering,  begged 
him  to  remember  that  he  had  long  considered 
little  Valentina  as  his  especial  vassal,  and  that 
his  Droits  de  Seigneur  must  not  be  invaded. 
"  Besides,  my  good  friend,  there  is  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairville  waiting  for  her  chevalier 
to  conduct  her  to  the  morning's  collation." 

"  If  you  will  supply  my  place,  Rocquigny,"*' 
answered  Leon  quickly,  "  I  will  not,  in  that 
instance  at  least,  dispute  your  rights.  Made- 
moiselle de  Clairville  and  myself  have  a  long 
perspective  of  mutual  politeness  before  us ;  and 
I  would  not  anticipate  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
'  Le  mari  et  sa  femme  ne  font  quCun ;  et  Je 
nCennuie  lorsqueje  suis  seulJ  " 

Cold  levity  !  heartless  irony  !  how  painfully 
did  Rochemore  labour  to  assume  their  tone  of 
indifference  ! — How  forced  were  the  sallies  with 
which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  divert  the 
lady  who  was  consigned  to  his  powers  of  amuse- 
ment and  gallantry  by  the  watchful  vigilance 
of  -Madame  d'Olonne  ! 

After  the  morning  repast,  the  company  broke 
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into  detached  groups ;  and  Madame  d'Estrees, 
taking  the  arm  of  Leon,  led  him  away  from  the 
crowded  saloon  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  the 
park,  where  the  peasants  were  united  to  enjoy 
the  sports  of  their  holiday.  These  consisted  in 
the  usual  round  of  rustic  games; — shooting 
with  the  cross-bow  for  trifling  prizes  ;  skittles, 
and  bowls  :  while  under  the  shade  of  an  avenue 
6f  lime-trees,  a  band  of  music  gave  spirit  to 
the  old,  and  united  the  groups  of  dancers  under 
the  active  superintend ance  of  the  Bailli  of  the 
village. 

"  How  very  preferable  to  the  formal  circle 
of  the  dear  Baroness,"  murmured  Madame 
d'Estrees,  as  she  leant  upon  Rochemore's  arm 
in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  scene.  "  How 
innocent  the  vivacity  of  these  rustics — yet  how 
enlivening,  after  the  radotage  of  the  excellent 
baron  !" 

Leon  replied  not — his  thoughts  were  else- 
where ;  but  the  little  viscountess,  delighted  with 
the  side  blows  she  had  aimed  at  the  friends  of 
her  bosom,  proceeded  to  direct  her  attacks  to 
the  rest  of  the  family.     Drawing  her  cachemere 
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around  her  in  picturesque  folds,  she  pointed  to 
3L  commere  de  village,  who  was  prosing  to  her 
heart's  content,  in  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  aged 
crones  who  were  alternately  dipping  into  her 
snufF-box  while  they  received  her  oracles. — 
''  Now,  pray  observe  yonder  venerable  dame ; 
in  spite  of  her  scarlet  jupon  and  kersey  bodice, 
she  exhibits  far  more  natural  grace  than  the 
Marechale,  whose  high  breeding  has  been  prone 
till  one  is  sick  of  the  very  sound.  Apres  touty 
chevalier,  puisquevousrCetes  pas  de  la  families 
on  pent  avouer  que  cette  noce  est  une  affaire 
asse%  maussade  pour  nous  autres.'^'' 

"  I  cannot  lightly  value  that  which  procures 
me  the  advantage  of  supporting  the  Vicomtesse 
d'Estrees.'' 

"  Voild  qui  n^est  pas  mal  taurne  a  voire 
age.  But  seriously  speaking,  I  have  been  qviite 
concerned  for  our  little  friend  the  countess,  cold 
and  precieuse  as  she  is,  ever  since  we  assisted 
at  the  signature  of  the  marriage  contract." 

Leon  looked  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  his 
fair  dame  and  gossip,  and  found  that  she  wanted 
little  encouragement  to  proceed. 
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"  The  situation  of  Monsieur  d'Estrees,  as 
governor  of  the  province,  rendered  his  presence 
desirable  here ;  otherwise  I  make  it  a  point, 
Monsieur  de  Rochemore,  to  keep  myself  above 
the  commerage  of  the  country.  Les  cancans  de 
province  ne  sont  gueres  de  mon  gout.  I  have 
heard,  however,  that  in  the  present  instance 
there  has  been  some  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  young  lady  to  a  due  sense  of  subordination. 
Our  dear  baroness,  and  her  superior  mother, 
were  above  the  common-place  mode  of  educa- 
tion. Estelle"'s  mind  was  of  too  refined  a  cast 
to  be  developed  in  a  convent !  Well — truly 
they  have  had  their  reward,  in  the  philosophic 
indifference  with  which  their  eleve  turned  over 
her  ecrin  to  their  hands,  without  so  much  as 
lifting  the  lid ; — and  took  no  earthly  note  of  a 
Corheille  where  Bertin  had  exhausted  her  art. 
Moi,  qui  suis  Parisienne,  je  vCen  ai  jamais 
vu  d''une  magnificence  mieuoc  dirigee! 

"  But  the  baroness,  no  doubt,  showed  herself 
more  discerning  ?'''' 

"  Je  le  crois  bien.     She  examined  the  laces 
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and  embroidery  with  the  knowing  zeal  of  a 
milliner's  apprentice,  and  the  vulgar  wonder  of 
ajlnanciere  ;  and  while  the  bride  shuddered  and 
trembled,  and  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  legal 
documents  were  read  and  formalized,  our  dear 
baroness  continued  to  cry  and  laugh  like  a 
child ;  and  flew  from  the  count  to  Estelle, — 
from  Estelle  to  the  trousseau,  with  the  same 
frivolous  enthusiasm." 

"  Ce  ri'est  pas  de  tout  le  monde  qu'on  doit 
attendre  la  7'aison  de  Madame  d''Estreesy 

"  Quant  a  cela,  raisonnable  comme  une 
autre  ;  and  may  I  never  achieve  the  rationality 
of  our  bride,  who  has  not  once  smiled  since  she 
assumed  her  new  honours  ; — no  !  not  even  when 
she  danced  with  her  old  friend  and  playmate, 
the  Chevalier  Leon,"  continued  the  loquacious 
viscountess,  fixing  her  malicious  little  black 
eyes  inquiringly  upon  Rochemore's  counte- 
nance. 

"  Probably  not,"  answered  he,  returning  her 
gaze  with  easy  freedom,  and  excusing  her  sar- 
castic ill-nature  in  favour  of  the  flattering  in- 
telligence she  had  unconsciously  imparted  ; — 
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'■'  young  birds,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  are  apt 
to  mope  in  their  early  days  of  encagement." 

Leon  was  interrupted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Rocquigny,  who  had  just  joined  the  dancers, 
and  had  only  left  his  coquettish  little  partner, 
Valentina,  to  whisper,  "  When  you  can  get  rid 
of  that  demi-siecle,  Rochemore,  go  to  Clairville. 
He  is  in  the  billiard-room  with  the  command- 
ant, and  has  been  seeking  you." 

"  For  what  purpose.''" 

"  Business,  family  business,  I  imagine,"  re- 
plied Godefroi,  significantly,  and  flying  back  to 
the  dance. 

As  soon  as  Leon  could  fasten  his  charge  on 
some  idler  of  the  party,  he  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  chevalier;  not  without  anxiety 
respecting  the  intended  communication  of  the 
Comte  de  Clairville.  Was  he  about  to  speak 
to  him  of  Estelle — to  require  a  cessation  of 
their  intimacy — or  had  she  betrayed  Jiis  con- 
versation of  the  preceding  evening  ?  Before  he 
could  satisfy  the  misdoubtings  of  his  heart,  he 
was  affectionately  accosted  by  Clairville  himself. 
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who,  on  observing  him  approach  the  chateau, 
came  forward  to  meet  him  ;  and  they  continued 
their  walk  towards  a  small  bowling-green,  shel- 
tered by  one  of  the  numerous  garden  terraces, 
which  by  some  accident  had  been  screened  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  guests. 

.  "I  have  brought  you  hither,  my  dear  Roche- 
more,  that  we  may  converse  without  observa- 
tion. On  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy.  Cheva- 
lier, it  is  painful  to  know  one's  self  under  the 
observation  of  a  crowd." 

*'  Now,"  thought  Leon,  "  now  is  the  blow 
coming,  as  soon  as  his  cursed  prolixity  will  per- 
mit.'' 

"  You  have  long  been  aware  of  my  anxiety  to 
see  you  admitted  into  our  family.  Chevalier,  by 
your  marriage  with  my  sister ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  your  late 
father,  has  been  already  legally  contracted." 

Leon,  who  knew  that  he  held  under  lock  and 
key,  a  dispensation  from  his  Holiness  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  in  question,  rejoiced  that  his 
situation  by  the  side  of   the  count,  sheltered 
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his    confusion    from    observation    during   this 
preamble. 

''  You  are  also  aware  that  my  sister''s  age  will 
only  exact  another  year''s  probation,  and  that 
next  summer  will  render  my  beloved  friend  as 
happy  as  myself." 

"  Curse  on  his  exultation,*"  thought  Leon,  as 
he  received  the  pressure  which  Clairville,  in 
the  overflow  of  his  heart,  tenderly  bestowed  on 
his  arm.  *'  Did  he  bring  me  here  only  to  re- 
mind me  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  en- 
gaged to  his  sister  ?"  and  instigated  by  angry 
indignation,  he  longed  to  complete  the  insult  he 
was  so  well  prepared  to  offer,  by  an  immediate 
rejection  of  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
ville. But  the  consciousness  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance must  lead  to  an  immediate  rupture, 
Rnd  would  consequently  divide  him  from  the 
society  dearest  to  his  heart,  made  him  silent. 

"  You  cannot  but  have  observed,  Leon,  the 
delicacy  of  my  sister's  character  ;  the  shrinking 
modesty  of  Louise  ?'''' 

Rochemore  could  here  conscientiously  offer  a 
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glowing  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  charms  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Clairville.  The  count  was 
delighted.  ' "  You  will,  therefore,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^'  readily  pardon  the  discrimination 
which  has  induced  her  to  determine  on  return- 
ing to  Clairville,  after  to-morrow.  Under  the 
peculiar  existing  circumstances,  she  could  not 
with  propriety  remain  under  the  same  roof  as 
yourself." 

''  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  observed  Leon, 
"  that  you  did  not  secure  the  Baroness  and  her 
friends  from  the  loss  of  Mademoiselle  de  Clair- 
ville's  society,  by  expressing  her  wishes  on  this 
subject ;  I  should  not  have  remained  so  long 
where  my  presence  seems  unwelcome." 

''  You  misconceive  me  altogether,  my  dear 
friend  ;  Louise  is,  in  fact,  too  young  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  society  assembled  here.  Her  first 
step  into  the  gay  world  should  be  made  under 
the  sanction  of  her  husband.  I  merely  wished 
to  explain,  with  the  deference  due  to  your 
rights,  the  reason  of  her  absence." 

*'  Would    that    your    own    were    as   easily 
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secured,"  thought  Leon,  secretly  loathing  the 
ceremonious  formality  of  his  friend. 

"  I  trust  you  found  Louise  improved  in  per- 
son," prosed  on  the  Comte  de  Clairville,  with 
self-contented  urbanity ;  "  although  she  has, 
perhaps,  attained  more  energy  of  character, — 
more  decision  of  mind,  than  may  be  altogether 
desirable  in  a  wife." 

^'  Energy — decision — Louise  .'^"  inquired  the 
astonished  Leon.  "  The  energy  of  the  fawn— 
the  vigour  of  the  dove — I  should  imagine." 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  My  sister,  under 
that  docility  of  manner,  that  constitutional  in- 
ertness, conceals  a  character  of  high  resolve,  of 
stern  principle.  She  is  capable,  should  the 
chances  of  her  future  life  require  it,  of  forming 
and  maintaining  the  most  severe  resolutions." 

"  Heaven  speed  thy  blindness  !"  thought  the 
chevalier ;  "  she  is  even  as  cold  a  mixture  of 
earth's  mould, — as  passive  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanists  of  society  as  thyself.''^ 
But  he  replied  not ;  for  he  perceived  Madame 
d'Olonne  entering  the  Boiilingrin  from  the  fur- 
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ther  end  ;  and  the  slight  figure  on  whose  arm 
she  rested,  could  be  none  other  than  that  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Clairville  herself. 

Rochemore''s  heart  fluttered  even  to  faintness  ; 
but  there  was  no  eluding  the  meeting,  for  the 
count  hastened  his  steps  towards  them,  and  for- 
getting his  ordinary  severity  of  etiquette  in  the 
tenderness  of  a  bridegroom,  he  gave  his  arm  to 
Estelle,  leaving  the  Marechale  to  the  support 
of  the  chevalier. 

"  We  hoped/'  replied  Madame  d'Olonne,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiring  looks,  "  that  Estelle  would 
sooner  part  with  her  head-ache  in  the  fresh  air 
than  in  that  of  my  chamber.  She  is  better- 
much  better." 

Leon  glanced  towards  the  countess,  and  per- 
ceived that  her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping  ; 
nor  could  he  but  observe  that  when  the  count 
addressed  her  in  tones  and  terms  of  the  most 
caressing  endearment,  the  tears  were  again 
ready  to  burst  forth. 

"  He  will  embrace  her  before  my  face,"  said 
Leon,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  as  he  turned 
away  to  gasp  for  breath. 
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"  Quel  moment  delicieux  !  quel  jour  de  bon- 
heur !  How  happy  we  all  are — ^by  what  sacred 
bonds  united  !"  sighed  Clairville,  as  in  walking 
slowly  along  the  green  avenue,  he  pressed  the 
arm  of  his  young  wife,  and  looked  for  sympathy 
to  his  friend".  "  While  thus  forming  one  family 
of  peace  and  love,  we  can  mock  the  heartless 
enjoyments  of  the  world,  and  sigh  for  no  joys 
but  such  as  lie  within  the  contracted  sphere  of 
our  existence." 

It  is  probable  that  Madame  d'Olonne  wished 
to  repress  the  expansive  raptures  of  her  young 
kinsman,  to  whom  the  "  science  of  the  a  propos^^'' 
was  one  unknown ;  for,  instead  of  encouraging 
his  ecstacies,  she  gaily  answered,  "  Truly,  my 
good  Ernest,  of  the  three  great  epochs  of  life, — 
the  natal — the  bridal — and  the  burial  day, — you 
are  enjoying  the  brightest.  Of  these,  two  are 
devoted,  by  necessity,  to  '  refrainment  even  from 
good  words  ;'  do  not  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
third  by  a  clamorous  triumph.  Happiness  is 
so  delicate,  so  frail  a  flower,  that  if  you  but  grasp 
its  stem  too  closely,  it  loses  half  its  fragrance, 
— all  its  bloom.     Old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  con- 
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template  the  happy  children  who  are  sliding  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  world,  without  recurring  to 
the  refrain  of  the  still  older  song, 

*Glissez  mortels — n'appuyez  pas  !'  " 

Leon  thanked  her  in  his  soul  for  drawing 
towards  herself  the  attention  of  the  count ;  and 
the  dinner  gong  fortunately  sounding,  sum- 
moned the  little  party  to  the  house.  During 
the  whole  of  that  evening,  in  spite  of  the  music, 
dancing,  and  petits  jeua^,  which  dispersed  the 
rest  of  the  society,  the  young  countess  remain- 
ed seated  by  the  side  of  Madame  d'Olonne,  in 
the  midst  of  her  family ;  and  the  influence  of 
her  dignified  sorrow,  of  her  womanly  reserve, 
was  sufficiently  strong  upon  the  mind  of  Leon 
to  restrain  him  from  even  approaching  her.  But 
with  the  feelings  that  mutually  existed,  this  could 
not  last.     A  crisis  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  By  my  faith, 
I  joy  to  tread  the  good  green  woods  again. 
I  never  wander  through  their  lone  retreats 
And  tangled  paths,  but  the  warm  tide  of  life 
Rixsheth  more  freely  through  my  veins !" 

Francis  I. 

Who  that  hath  dwelt  among  the  green  vine- 
yards and  spreading  forests  of  France,  can 
forget  the  joyous  clamour  ushering  in  the 
daydawn  of  the  St.  Hubert  9 

The  sharp  but  exciting  air  which  invigorates 
the  last  days  of  autumn — the  slight  frost  sprink- 
led over  the  crisp  grass,  but  quickly  yielding 
as  the  clear  sun  rises  on  the  chill  grey  sky, — 
the  yelping  of  the  eager  dogs,  who  read  in  the 
activity  of  their  keepers,  and  the  untimely  stir 
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around  them,  their  "  note  of  preparation  ;"  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  rushing,  from  boy  to 
man,  to  surround  in  busy  idleness  the  woods  and 
forests  in  which  the  sylvan  saint  is  about  to  be 
worshipped ;  nay,  even  the  promising  din  that 
issues  from  the  steaming  kitchen,  (like  that 
whose  subterranean  music  arrested  the  steps  of 
Prince  Ricquet,)  where  hure,  chevreuil,  perdriv 
aux  chouoo,  and  levreau  aux  olives,  attest  the 
preceding  success  of  the  chase ; — all  these  are 
sights  and  sounds  familiar  to  the  provincial  in- 
habitant of  France. 

As  the  Chevalier  de  Rochemore  girded  on 
the  couteau  which  formed  the  finishing  accou- 
trement of  his  hunting  suit,  and  fastened  to  his 
sleeve  a  golden  whistle  of  antique  workmanship, 
he  looked  down  on  the  court  beneath  his  win- 
dow, to  admire  the  various  steeds  that  stood 
restless  and  ardent,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their 
several  masters ;  and  by  the  impatient  tossing 
of  their  proud  heads,  marking  their  eagerness, 
and  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  weary  grooms 
by  whom  they  were  attended.  A  horn  which 
had  been  blown  at  intervals  to  remind  the  tardy 
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hunters  that  early  hours  are  the  portion  of  the 
sportsman,  had  served  to  rouse  the  activity  of 
horse  and  homid  in  due  proportion.  Ah-eady 
all  were  eager  for  the  field  ;  and  presently  the 
grey-headed  huntsman,  stately  and  important, 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  gateway  ;  surrounded 
by  a  score  or  two  of  strong-built  and  deep- 
mouthed  boar-hounds,  such  as  now  exist  only 
on  the  animated  canvas  of  Snyders.  Their 
natural  prey  is  becoming  equally  rare  in  the 
forests  of  France  ;  save  that  peculiar  breed,  the 
smiglier  solitaire^  for  which  the  woods  of  Roc- 
quigny  were  formerly  celebrated  ;  and  which 
may  be  found  accidentally  in  the  forests  of  Cressy 
and  Orleans,  or  those  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

Two  prickers  completed  the  permanent  hunt- 
ing establishment  of  the  Baron  ;  but  they  were 
closely  followed  by  a  group  of  ill-appointed 
assistants,  in  whom  Leon  could  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  rabble  of  the  village,  invested  for 
the  occasion  by  the  empty  pomp  of  the  Baron 
de  Rocquigny  with  his  gorgeous  livery,  and 
mounted  on  the  refuse  of  his  stables ;  while  the 
niaiserie  of  their  demeanour,  and  their  unprac- 
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tised  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  the  field,  put  all 
the  rest  to  rout  and  confusion. 

The  ladies  now  came  forth ;  the  young  and 
hardy  to  mount  the  sleek  and  graceful  animals 
prepared  for  them — the  less  venturous,  to  lean 
in  affected  wonderment  on  the  heavy  balustrade 
of  the  court-yard ;  where  groups  of  peacocks — 
the  starry  and  the  white  intermingled— were 
seen  in  gaudy  rivalry,  glancing  their  bright 
necks  in  the  sunshine ;  dipping  into  the 
marble  fountain,  whose  waters  trickled  unheard 
amid  the  general  commotion,  or  raising  their 
startled  crests  as  some  veteran  hound,  the  worn- 
out  companion  of  their  daily  sports,  was  roused 
for  a  moment  to  resume  the  energy  of  his  race, 
and  lifting  his  slow  length  from  the  hot  pave- 
ment, to  bay  long  and  loudly  in  reply  to  his 
distant  comrades. 

At  length  the  train  hath  gone  forth  ;  the 
pompous  baron  marshalling  the  way  on  his 
heavy  Norman  steed ;  caracoling  and  passaging 
at  every  turn  ;  and  looking  alternately  like 
Marshal  Tallard  in  the  Blenheim  tapestry,  and 
the  Lord  Pembroke  in  the  frontispiece  of  his 
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own  work.  Leori,  who  felt  himself  debarred 
from  taking  his  former  station  at  the  bridle-rein 
of  Estelle,  followed  the  gay  party  but  till  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  afforded  a  pretext  for 
separation,  and  then  hastily  turned  towards  the 
loneliest  of  those  thickets,  which  previous  habit 
had  rendered  familiar  to  him.  As  he  rode 
away,  the  shout  of  unrepressed  hilarity,  the 
sound  of 

Ladies'  laughter  coming  through  the  air, 

woke  on  his  lips  a  smile  of  bitter  derision. 
"  Laugh  on,  my  merry  mates  all,"  quoth  he, 
as  he  galloped  along  ;  "  laugh  on  and  prosper  ! 
Rochemore  will  find  his  time  to  quell  your 
mirth.  Yea,"  continued  he,  as  he  shook  his 
raised  hand  towards  them,  ''  the  curse  of  with- 
ered affection,  of  blasted  hopes,  shall  reach  ye 
^  still.'' 

I  will  not  presume  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
those  thick-coming  fancies,  by  which  the  mind 
of  Leon  de  Rochemore  was  visited  during  his 
solitary  ride.  The  tenour  of  his  hitherto 
blameless  existence  must  lead  us  to  trust  that 
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they  were  not  of  a  texture  altogether  evil ;  yet 
perhaps  the  fearful  excesses  of  after  life,  the 
horrors  into  which  time  and  national  degrada- 
tion betrayed  his  maturer  years,  might  be  re- 
motely traced  to  the  lonely  instigations  of  the 
forest  of  Rocquigny. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the 
mind  of  even  the  most  brutal  malefactor  is 
marked  by  ear /«/  corruption.  Although  we  are 
taught  to  know  ourselves  "  the  children  of 
wrath  and  born  in  sin,"  for  sin  surely  none  was 
ever  marked  by  nature.  The  innocence  of 
childhood,  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  youthful 
spirits,  must  oppose  the  possibility  of  deliberate 
wickedness,  of  "  malice  aforethought,"  even  in 
those  whose  crimes  may  thereafter  insure  to 
them  a  violent  and  ignominious  end. 

None  are  all  evH ; 

and  from  examples  of  common  occurrence  in 
private  life,  it  would  seem  that  the  mind  of 
man,  the  human  soul, — ^is  susceptible  of  deca- 
dence and  corruption  at  uncertain  stages  of  its 
being,  even  as  the  human  body  is  subjected  to 
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infirmities  and  disease.  Many  of  the  most 
gifted  individuals  are  said  to  have  given  no 
sign  of  their  intellectual  endowments  during 
their  youth  ;  and  many  of  the  most  heinous 
criminals  are  known  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  their  early  existence.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  desirable  to  believe  that  the 
mind  may  be  visited  at  different  seasons  by 
temptations  and  suggestions  which  the  strength 
of  its  moral  and  religious  principles  is  insuffi- 
cient to  subdue,  rather  than  that  the  germ  of 
sin  may  be  concealed  in  unsuspected  secresy  for 
years  ? 

Probably  even  those  atrocious  leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution,  whose  names  have 
become  accursed  among  the  nations,  and 
are  now  "  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years," 
would  themselves  have  shrunk  with  horror, 
could  the  record  of  their  future  crimes  have 
been  unfolded  to  their  eyes,  in  their  days 
of  boyish  sportfulness.  Even  they  —  even 
Robespierre  —  Marat  — Lebon — Carrier — Ba- 
rere — even  those  quaffers  of  human  blood,  who 
are  vulgarly  judged  as  having  been  born  for 
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reprobation,  must  have  passed  through  their 
season  of  infantine  purity,  of  youthful  inno- 
cence !  Mothers  must  have  wept  over  their 
cradles, — and  the  smiles  of  female  beauty 
touched  their  young  hearts  with  enthusiasm. 
Yet  the  leprosy  of  the  evil  times  on  which  they 
had  fallen  soon  infected  their  hearts,  and  the 
healing  hand  of  faith  repelled  not  its  pro- 
gress. 

Do  we  not,  therefore,  grossly  err  in  avoiding 
the  society  of  the  young  ?  in  undervaluing  the 
importance  of  those  who  are  but  stepping  over 
the  threshold  of  the  world  ?  We  exclaim  "  he 
is  so  young — ^his  principles  are  unsettled — he 
knows  not  of  what  he  is  talking  :''  or,  "  she  is  a 
mere  child,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  her.'" 
Yet  the  boy  we  despise  may  shortly  become  the 
founder  of  unknown  systems, — the  leader  of  a 
faction, — the  ruling  spirit  of  a  rising  colony,-— 
the  instigator  of  the  errors  of  a  mighty  nation  ! 
— The  girl  may  rule  by  her  ascendancy  the 
most  powerful  of  our  lawgivers,  may  bring 
shame,  by  her  weakness,  on  the  most  ancient  of 
our  houses  ! — Despise  not  the  young  ; — ^'tis  by 
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them  that  the  world  which  thy  children  must 
inhabit  shall  be  swayed  ! 

"  Something  too  much," — far  too  much  of 
this  !  Yet  I  have  been  led  into  the  discussion 
solely  as  a  ground  of  apology  for  any  inconsist- 
ency that  may  be  detected  in  the  character  of 
Leon  de  Rochemore.  I  have  been  willing  to 
avoid  the  common  error  of  deepening  the  tints 
of  my  portrait  till  its  features  become  undistin- 
guishable. 

It  was  nearly  noon  on  the  Fete  duSt.  Hubert, 
when  the  gaudy  holiday  suit  of  Valentina  was 
seen  glancing  among  the  bushes,  as  she  pre- 
sented her  fragrant  oifering  of  flowers  to  the 
young  chevalier.  He  had  lingered  by  the  river 
side  to  wait  her  coming  ;  and  as  they  took  toge- 
ther the  tangled  path  towards  her  mother's  cot- 
tage, they  were  alarmed  by  shouts  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  wood.  As  they  reached  the 
road,  a  pricker  of  Monsieur  de  Rocquigny's 
Chasse  passed  them  at  full  gallop,  exclaiming, 
"  Help,  for  the  lady,  she  is  killed  !" — and  was 
immediately  followed  by  Clairville  himself, 
riding  distractedly  towards  the  castle. 

"     c  2 
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Leon  rushed  forwards  in  breathless  agitation; 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  he  per- 
ceived the  inanimate  form  of  a  female  lying  on 
the  grass. — Another,  with  her  back  turned  to- 
wards his  approaching  footsteps,  was  kneeling 
by  her  side  ;  and  several  grooms  were  holding 
horses  in  the  back  ground.  Persuaded  that  the 
lifeless  body  was  that  of  Madame  de  Clairville, 
Leon  dashed  himself  to  the  earth  beside  it ;  call- 
ing on  her  in  terms  of  expressive  tenderness  to 
live  and  bless  him. 

Raising  her  in  his  arms,  he  addressed  her  as 
liis  beloved  Estelle ;  when  to  his  consternation 
the  pallid  countenance  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairville  met  his  view,  and  her  eyes  slowly  un- 
closed to  gaze  upon  him.  Startled  out  of 
all  self-possession,  he  instantly  let  her  fall  to 
the  earth  ;  and  turning  rapidly  to  the  kneeling 
form  beside  him,  he  snatched  the  hand  of  the 
living  Estelle  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  as  he  laughed  with  hysteric  agony. 
Then  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  madness  of  his 
conduct,  he  once  more  turned  to  the  suffering 
Louise ;  and  having  aided  the  anxious  efforts  of 
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the  countess  for  her  recovery,   he   assisted  to 
bear  her  to  the  cottage  of  Valentina. 

Mademoiselle  de  Clairville  having  been  mere- 
ly stunned  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  soon  reco- 
vered sufficiently  to  re -assure  her  friends ;  and 
begged  that  she  might  be  left  to  the  restoration 
of  perfect  repose,  until  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage which  her  brother  was  seeking  at  the 
chateau.  "  Leave  me,  Estelle,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  I  have  much,  much  need  to  compose 
my  thoughts;"  and  Madame  de  Clairville  was 
umvillingly  compelled  to  quit  the  humble  cham- 
ber. Valentina  and  her  mother  were  too  busily 
employed  in  preparing  restoratives  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cottage  to  render  their  observation 
dangerous  ;  and  Leon  taking  from  his  bosom 
the  flowers  he  had  prepared,  placed  them  in  the 
resisting  hand  of  the  Comtesse  de  Clairville,  as 
she  retreated  towards  the  garden  door. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  whispered,  ''  forgive  the 
excesses  of  a  heart  bewildered  by  a  shock  so 
terrible  as  that  I  but  now  experienced.  For- 
give me,  Estelle,  for  I  was  visited  beyond  my 
powers  of  endurance.     I  thought — I  believed— 
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that  I  had  rather  seen  thee  in  thy  grave  than  in 
thy  bridal  garments ;  yet  when  I  beheld  thee 
taken  from  us  by  a  violent  death,  I  had  no 
power  to  suppress  the  agony  of  my  soul." 

"  I  would  I  were  dead  indeed,"  said  the 
countess  in  a  voice  broken  by  tears,  "  so  that  I 
might  be  spared  the  degradation  of  hearing 
these  professions, — the  misery  of  daily  behold- 
ing thine  unchanged  affection.  Nay — so  help 
me,  God !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms 
upward  in  reckless  anguish,  *'  I  will  rather 
die  than  bear  about  me  a  heart  dishonoured  by 
hourly  duplicity,  and  torn  by  thine  unforbear- 
ing  persecution.  Go  from  me,  Leon  !  it  is  not 
for  thee  to  breathe  by  my  side  ; — it  is  not  for 
me  to  listen  to  thy  words  ! — I  bear  the  name 
of  an  honourable  husband,  the  soul  of  an  ho- 
nourable race  ;  and  neither  shall  be  sullied  by 
my  shame.  Go  from  me,  Leon  ! — I  was  not 
born  to  be  a  castaway ;  and  no  past  affection 
can  license  the  cruel  power  which  thou  seekest 
to  assume  over  me  !" 

"  Not  so,  dearest,*"  replied  Rochemore,  in  a 
tone  of  the  humblest  depression;  "I  seek  for 
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nothing  at  thy  hands  save  compassion.  Take 
these  flowers,  Estelle.  Keep  them,  not  as  of 
old,  in  pledge  of  a  first  and  unsullied  affection  ; 
— not  now  as  a  token  of  fearless  constancy  ;  but 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  sorrow  thou  hast  in- 
flicted, and  of  the  pure,  the  enduring  devotion 
with  which  my  soul  waits  on  thy  will.  In  what 
do  I  infringe  on  the  rights  of  Clairville, — in 
what  do  I  endanger  thy  happiness,  Estelle  ? 
Nay,  my  beloved,  turn  not  from  me — nor  bend 
thy  brow  in  anger  ;— I  mean  no  evil,  and  there- 
fore I  have  none  to  fear." 

Longer  he  might  have  spoken,  and  longer 
might  the  unhappy  countess  have  listened  to  the 
dangerous  soothing  of  his  delusive  words,  when 
the  sound  of  coming  wheels  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Monsieur  de  Clairville  ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  Louise  immediately  occupied  the  gene- 
ral attention. 

Rochemore,  as  he  slowly  followed  the  caval- 
cade which  bore  the  young  sufferer  to  the  cha- 
teau, could  not  but  accuse  himself  of  savage 
coldness  towards  her  ;  and  in  remembering  the 
smile  of  grateful  delight  with  which  she  had 
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recognized  him  bending  over  her  in  the  first 
moment  of  returning  consciousness,  he  thought 
with  regret  on  his  estranged  feelings.  He  even 
trusted,  that  at  some  future  time  his  heart  might 
be  schooled  to  fulfil  his  early  engagements.  But 
fate  had  decreed  otherwise. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 

To  thine — to  thee — to  man — to  God  ! 
To  crush,  to  quench,  this  guilty  glow, 
Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 

Byron. 

Neither  Madame  d'Olonne  nor  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Clairville  appeared  at  the  dinner  table  ; 
and  their  absence  was  naturally  attributed  to 
their  attendance  on  the  suffering  Louise.  In  the 
brilliant  accession  of  guests  insured  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  St.  Hubert,  they  were  scarcely 
missed  at  the  noisy  board  of  the  baron  ; — for  all 
were  absorbed  in  their  own  individual  interests 
and  vanities.  The  heroes  of  the  chase  were  busily 
employed  in  recounting  their  miraculous  exploits 
of  the  morning,  and  in  commemorating  the  un- 

c  3 
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Sportsmanlike  bearing  of  the  absent ;  while  the 
ladies  were  seeking  to  exhibit,  with  apparent  un- 
concern, the  characteristic  costumes  they  had 
assumed  in  honour  of  the  high  festival  of  the 
day.  Some  with  crescents  on  their  fair  brows, — 
some  with  bugles  slung  across  their  shoulders ; 
— others  with  the  spotted  deer-skin  wrapt  around 
their  delicate  figures,— and  each  and  all  dis- 
figuring, by  some  misplaced  emblem  of  the 
chase,  the  elegance  of  their  usual  attire. 

From  the  gallery  of  the  state  dining-room, 
there  pealed  a  clamorous  din  of  cors  de  chasse, 
which  rendered  all  conversation  fruitless.  But 
between  the  pauses  of  their  joyous  music,  some 
words  of  a  confidential  communication  between 
the  baroness  and  her  friend  Madame  d'Estrees, 
reached  the  ear  of  Leon,  who  was  seated  near 
them,  and  excited  in  his  mind  the  most  painful 
anxiety.  "  The  depressed  state  of  the  dear 
countess's  mind," — "  dangerous  eclat,'''' — "  mor- 
tifying preference  of  my  mother,"—"  early  at- 
tachment,"— were  the  detached  sentences  that 
perplexed  him,  during  the  intervals  of  a  disser- 
tation between  d'Estrees  and  the  baron,  on  the 
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diiFerence  of  culture  between  the  vines  of  the 
eastern  and  western  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

As  soon  as  the  party  rose  from  table,  I  dare 
not  record  at  how  early  an  hour,  Rochemore  de- 
termined on  seeking  the  apartments  of  the  Mare- 
chale ;  to  which,  during  his  frequent  visits  at 
the  chateau,  he  had  never  yet  been  honoured 
by  an  invitation.  The  excitement  of  the  hurried 
events  of  the  morning,  the  wine  which  had 
recently  increased  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
admitted  of  no  pause,  no  discretion  in  his  move- 
ments ; — but  forbidding  him  to  hope  for  rest, 
urged  him  to  rush  upon  further  tumult  and 
agitation  as  a  respite  from  present  suffering. 

He  readily  found  his  way  to  the  suite  of 
chambers  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Marechale  d'Olonne  ;  and  had  he  doubted  their 
identity,  one  glance  upon  the  venerable  servants 
who  rose  on  his  entrance  into  the  vestibule, — 
one  look  around  the  elegant  but  unostentatious 
chamber  into  which  he  was  ushered,  would  have 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  road. 
The  wearisome  length  of  stair  he  had  found  him- 
self compelled  to  ascend,  had  induced  him  to 
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marvel  on  his  way,  that   so   elevated  a   story 
had  been  selected  for  the  domicile  of  a  person 
of  the  Marechale's  advanced  years.     The  pro- 
bability that  she  wished  to  place  herself  above 
the  continual  intrusion  of  her  family,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  chateau,    suggested  itself  as   a 
motive   for   the  choice ;    but  when  Leon  stept 
from  the  open  windows  upon  a  lofty  stone  bal- 
cony, commanding  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of 
varying  landscape,  upon  which  the  setting  sun 
of  autumn  now  streamed  in  richest  splendour  ; — 
when  he  felt  the  pure  air  that  seemed  freshened 
by   the   river,   the  flow  of  whose  waters,  far 
below,  was  unheard  in  the  dizzy  height  from 
which  he  gazed ; — when  he  looked  upon  the 
mighty  expanse  of  glorious  sky  which  the  far 
horizon  yielded  to  his  admiration,  he  no  longer 
wondered  at  the  selection  of  an  abode  where 
"  Heaven'*s  breath  smelt  so  wooingly.'^ 

Lost  in  contemplation  of  the  scene  around, 
he  waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Marechale,  who  had  been  apprised  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  his  visit.  He  grew  at  length  im- 
patient, and  thought  he  distinguished  the  sound 
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of  suppressed  grief,  of  affectionate  solicitation, 
within ;  but  as  he  stood  perplexed  and  irresolute, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Marechale  entered  with 
her  usual  sedateness  of  demeanour,  yet  with  an 
air  of  more  than  common  severity  ;  and  pointing 
to  a  seat  at  some  distance,  she  placed  herself  in 
her  own  especial  fauteuil.  The  cold  formality 
she  assumed,  the  uninviting  indifference  of  her 
reception,  so  completely  discomposed  Monsieur 
de  Rochemore,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word 
in  excuse  for  his  intrusion.  He  had  expected, 
he  had  trusted,  to  find  her  indignant,  and  dis- 
posed to  remonstrance,  and  then  he  might  have 
found  an  occasion  to  unburthen  his  heart ;  but 
her  ungracious  stateliness  rendered  her  far  more 
inaccessible. 

At  length,  satisfied  with  the  confusion  she 
had  excited,  she  looked  up  from  a  new  work  of 
which  she  had  been  deliberately  cutting  open 
the  pages,  and  calmly  demanded  to  what  she 
was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  his  company  ? 

Leon  was  now  irritated  beyond  endurance,  and 
starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  "  To  my  resolution 
of   being    informed,    Madame    la    Marechale, 
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by  what  misfortune  I  have  forfeited  all  claim  to 
your  indulgence,  or  rather  to  the  common  polite- 
ness of  society.  From  the  first  ill-starred  mo- 
ment in  which  I  became  known  to  your  family, 
you  were  pleased  to  mark  me  out  for  indignity 
and  persecution  ;  and  now,  even  on  an  occasion 
of  family  rejoicing,  you  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mand your  feelings  to  secure  me  from  fresh 
insult.''' 

Madame  d'Olonne  listened  to  this  houtade 
with  calmness  and  a  slight  expression  of  sur- 
prise, and  replied,  ''  Since  you|  have  chosen, 
Sir,  to  make  this  indelicate  appeal,  and  to  re- 
quire an  explanation  from  a  woman,  whose  age 
and  position  should  render  her  respectable  in 
your  eyes, — and  that  too  in  the  peremptory  tone 
which  had  been  more  becoming  were  it  addressed 
to  a  man,  your  equal,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
replying  to  your  questions.  From  the  hour  in 
which  you  entered  this  house.  Monsieur  de 
Rochemore,  I  observed  you  with  a  close  and 
jealous  scrutiny  ;  for  the  beauty  of  your  per- 
son, and  your  showy  accomplishments,  rendered 
you,  to  my  feelings,  a  dangerous  inmate  in  the 
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home  of  my  grandchild  !  I  soon  remarked, 
with  increasing  mistrust,  that  you  were  a  mere 
worldling, — a  scoffer  at  all  things  good  and  holy; 
and  from  your  utter  want  of  principle,  I  antici- 
pated that  which  ensued, — your  seduction  of 
the  affections  of  Estelle, — in  whom  you  should 
have  beheld,  in  sacred  trust,  the  future  wife  of 
your  friend.  With  even  yet  more  wayward 
fickleness  than  I  had  expected  at  your  hands, 
you  deserted  her  side  in  a  critical  hour.  In 
that  hour,  my  counsels — my  prayers  prevailed  ; 
Estelle  returned  to  her  dutiful  allegiance  ;  and 
contracted  those  honourable  engagements  which 
were  destined  to  her  from  her  childhood.  I 
was  once  more  happy.  Monsieur  de  Rochemore ; 
I  was  enjoying,  in  blessed  calm,  my  child's 
security  from  future  evil,  when,  like  a  spirit  of 
mischief,  you  re-appeared  among  us  ! 

*'  Yes  !''  continued  the  Marechale,  her  cheek 
flushing  with  unwonted  energy,  "  you  came 
hither  in  the  wantonness  of  malice,  to  blight 
those  bridal  flowers  which  had  begun  to  assume 
fairness  and  grace  in  the  sight  of  Estelle.  You 
pursued  her  even  to  persecution ; — and  the  most 
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sacred  day  of  her  existence  was  polluted  by 
your  cruel  importunities.  And  now,  Sir, — 
even  now,  you  are  profiting  by  your  artful  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  a  credulous  husband, 
of  a  confiding  mother,  to  keep  your  unsuspected 
station  by  her  side  ;  and  to  instil  into  her  pure 
heart  the  pestilent  principles  of  your  own. 
But,"*"*  she  continued,  looking  steadfastly  upon 
him,  "  while  I  breathe,  no  power — no  effort — 
no  watchfulness  shall  be  spared  to  circumvent 
your  designs ; — while  I  live.  Monsieur  de 
Rochemore,  yovir  victory  is  but  half  achieved." 
Leon,  whose  fury  had  been  gradually  en- 
kindled during  this  explanation,  now  found  it 
impossible  to  repress  his  feelings.  "  It  is  well, 
Madam,""  said  he,  drawing  near  to  the  Mare- 
chale,  and  gazing  upon  her  with  looks  of  deep 
and  bitter  hatred, — ^his  voice  lowered  to  the 
deadliest  pitch  of  intense  passion,  —  his  lips  pale 
with  suppressed  rage, — his  limbs  trembling  with 
inward  emotion  ; — "  it  is  well,  thou  utter,  thou 
polished  hypocrite  !  It  was  thy  belief  of  my 
want  of  principle,  thy  knowledge  of  my  youth- 
ful errors,  sayest  thou,  that  rendered  thee  mine 
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enemy  ?  False— false  interpretation  !  —Did  not 
the  broad  lands  of  Clairville, — did  not  the 
higher  honours  of  his  station — ^did  not  the  vain 
promptings  of  thy  heartless  ambition  tempt  thee 
to  oppose  the  dawning  tenderness  of  my  Estelle  ? 
Yea — it  was  this — it  was  thy  dread  of  the  paltry 
clamours  of  society,  thine  awe  of  the  interpre- 
tation  of  thy  own  vain-glorious  coterie,  that 
urged  thee  to  blight  the  first  affections  of  two 
innocent  hearts,  and  to  destroy  the  hopes  of 
thine  unoffending  victims.  Be  it  so  !  the  curse 
of  my  withered  soul  be  on  thy  head  ! — and 
by  the  agony  of  my  heart,  I  devote  thee  and 
thine, — I  devote  this  house  and  household,  to 
execration  and  anguish  ! — Let  them  live  in 
misery,  and  die  in  shame  r 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  clenched  hand  to 
Heaven,  to  give  force  to  his  horrible  impreca- 
tion ;  and  his  venerable  auditress  was  awed  by 
the  superhuman  energy  which  appeared  to  in- 
spire him.  The  terrible  beauty  of  his  knit 
brows  and  towering  figure,  might  have  imaged 
forth  the  idea  of  a  fallen  son  of  light  blas- 
pheming the  Maker  whose  laws  he  had  pre- 
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sumed  to  outrage  !  But  ere  that  hand  de- 
scended to  smite  the  swelling  heart  which 
urged  his  angry  upbraiding,  a  faint  shriek  was 
heard  from  the  inner  chamber ;  and  before 
Madame  d'Olonne  could  intercept  his  passage, 
Leon  had  rushed  to  the  couch  on  which  the  un- 
happy Countess  reclined  ;  and  kneeling  by  her 
side,  he  wept  aloud  on  the  hand  he  pressed 
within  his  own ;  while  the  Marechale  stood 
near  them  in  painful  dismay. 

*'  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried ;  "  Estelle,  be- 
loved Estelle,  listen  to  thy  fondest,  thy  firmest 
friend.  These  ties,  these  forced  and  unnatural 
ties,  avail  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
In  them,  the  heart  whose  warm  affections  are 
Heaven^s  best  gift,  was  permitted  to  exercise 
no  choice ;  and  by  that  heart,  by  those  pre- 
cious affections,  I  conjure  thee,  my  beloved,  to 
renounce  thy  vain  submission  to  the  tyranny  of 
others!  These  skies,  Estelle,  are  not  those 
where  the  sun  shines  brightest ; — there  is  a  world 
beyond  yon  sullen  seas  where  we  may  yet  be 
happy  !" 

He  spoke,  but  Madame  de  Clairville  replied 
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not; — she  still  lay  extended  on  the  couch  in 
cold  and  inanimate  exhaustion.  Her  hunting 
dress  of  the  morning  was  torn  open  at  the  throat 
to  admit  air ;  and  her  hair,  which  had  burst 
from  the  ribbon  that  had  confined  her  glossy 
tresses  for  the  chace,  was  lying  around  her  in 
dishevelled  luxuriance.  But  the  '  brow  from 
vv'hich  it  hung  was  deathly,  and  white  as  the 
purest  marble;  and  the  quivering  lips  that 
essayed  to  speak,  only  moved  in  fruitless  effort. 
She  was  sensible,  however,  to  the  words  of 
Leon ;  for  the  large  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  rolled  slowly  down  her 
cold  cheeks. 

"  Now,  woe  is  me !"  exclaimed  Madame 
d''01onne,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
wringing  her  hands.  "  How  must  I  have 
offended  against  God,  to  be  so  sorely  visited  in 
my  age ! — to  behold  my  innocent  child  thus 
torn  from  my  heart  before  my  face. — Spare  her,"" 
said  she,  scarce  conscious  of  what  she  did,  and 
turning  with  uplifted  hands  towards  the  che- 
valier, "  spare  her,  L6on  de  Rochemore,  for 
she  is  the  blessing  of  many  bosoms,  —the  hope 
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— the  joy  of  many.  Oh  !  who  shall  say  what 
glad  tears  of  welcome  were  shed  upon  her 
cradle  ?  —  who  can  tell  what  doating  love 
watched  over  her  childhood  ?  All  our  hearts 
were  hers,—  are  hers  !  Prosperity  hath  been 
upon  her  all  the  days  of  her  young  life ; — her 
destiny  is  even  now  marked  out  for  future 
honour  and  happiness ;  and  oh !  seek  not  to 
bring  shame  upon  it  by  the  gratification  of  thy 
lawless  will ! — I  am  old,"  she  continued,  ex- 
tending her  clasped  hands  towards  her  startled 
auditor  ;  "I  am  approaching  my  home  of  ever- 
lasting rest,  Monsieur  de  Rochemore, — and  I 
charge  thee  that  thou  hasten  not  my  departing 
footsteps.  So  shall  mine  uplifted  voice  bless 
thee  in  my  dying  hour — and  the  prayer  of  a 
parting  Christian  may  something  avail  thee  in 
thy  day  of  retribution  !"" 

Leon  was  deeply  impressed  by  this  unguarded 
emotion  in  one  who  had  never  before  given  him 
occasion  to  note  the  slightest  trace  of  human 
weakness  ;  he  was  about  however  to  reply, 
when  the  countess,  who  had  been  gathering 
strength   during   her    grandmother's   affecting 
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appeal,  raised  herself  upon  the  couch,  and  ex- 
tended  her   arms    affectionately    towards    the 
Marechale  :  "  Do  you  so  little  know  me,  best 
and  kindest  friend,'''  said  she,  "  as  to  dread  my 
weakness  in  this  exigence  ?     Fear  not  for  me, — 
nor  cease,  I  pray  you,  to  regard  me  with  love 
and  confidence.     If  I  have  been  hitherto  misled 
by  a  dangerous  predilection  in  favour  of  this 
man,  the  events  of  to-day  would  have  restored 
me  to  myself.     I  own  that  I  have  looked  upon 
him  with  interest, — with  the  tenderest  compas- 
sion ;  for  I   knew  that  his  misplaced  affection 
had  alone  brought  him  back  to  my  feet.     But 
that  compassion,  that  interest  was  excited  by 
confidence   in   his   generosity,  his   delicacy   of 
feeling,  his  disinterested  forbearance  ; — -and  how 
has  he  justified  my  partial  estimation  of  his 
character  ?     His  importunate  declarations  have 
deeply  wounded  a  heart  he  might  have  learned 
to  spare  ;  his  bold  assiduities  have  compromised 
my  character,  and  endangered  the  peace  of  his 
friend,  my  husband.     And  thou,  my  kind,  my 
respected  monitress,"    she   exclaimed,    folding 
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Madame  d'Olonne  to  her  heart,  "  how  basely 
has  he  presumed  to  vilify  and  revile  thee." 

She  rose  as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  and 
gently,  yet  firmly,  confronted  her  agitated  lover. 
"  If  I  have  spoken  harshly,  Rochemore,  forgive 
me  !  for  as  Heaven  shall  judge  me  hereafter, 
these  are  the  last  words  that  shall  pass  between 
us ;  and  I  would  that  we  might  part  in  peace. 
Fare  thee  well,  L^on ; — ^by  the  love  thou  hast 
borne  me, — ^by  the  memory  of  thy  mother, — I 
charge  thee  to  leave  this  place.  — Say,  art  thou 
willing  to  obey  me  .?" 

The  chevalier,  struck  by  the  calm  decision  of 
her  manner;  and  satisfied  by  his  knowledge  of 
her  character  of  her  perfect  sincerity,  turned 
towards  the  window  to  conceal  his  emotion  in 
assuring  her  that  her  will  should  be  his  law. 

"  It  is  well — it  is  kindly  determined,"  she 
replied,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Madame 
d*'01onne ;  "  so  shall  we  both  be  spared  from 
evil  to  come.  Farewell,  then,"  —said  the  coun- 
tess, placing  her  trembling  hand  in  that  of  Leon. 
''  In  some  future  hour  I  shall  trust  to  find  in 
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thee  a  firm  and  assured  friend  : — till  then,  all 

peace  be  with  thee." 

The  Chevalier  de  Rochemore  had  ridden 
many  miles  from  the  Chateau  de  Rocquigny, 
before  he  could  sufficiently  recover  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  his  dream.  But  when  he  became 
restored  to  the  sober  certainty  of  existence,  he 
felt  that  all  was  past,  all  absolutely  ended  ;  that 
no  return,  no  renewed  importunities  would  re- 
place him  in  the  affections  of  Madame  de  Clair- 
ville.  Her  reproaches  had  sunk  deeply  into 
his  mind; — ^lie  suffered,  as  it  was  fitting  he 
should  suffer,  long  and  bitterly.  But  even 
with  this  last  blow  his  afflictions  were  not  des- 
tined to  end ;  and  his  future  mortifications 
were  appointed  to  spring  from  a  source  that  he 
had  hitherto  little  apprehended. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  every  tongue  thy  follies  named, 

I  fled  the  unwelcome  story, 
Or  found,  in  e'en  the  faults  they  blamed, 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory  ! 
I  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

Conspired  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee  ; 
The  heart  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends. 

Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee  ! 
But  go — deceiver  !  go. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  waken 
From  pleasure's  dream,  to  know 

The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken  ! 


Moore. 


It  was  some  weeks  after  the  return  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Rochemore  to  Paris,  that  a  letter 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  subscribed  in  fair  and 
feminine  writing,  which  for  a  moment  he  trusted 
might  prove  that  of  the  Comtesse  de  Clairville ; 
but  the  signature  of  Louise  soon  undeceived 
his  expectations.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"  You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
from  one  who  has  hitherto  forborne,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  address  her  affianced 
bridegroom ;  and  still  more  so,  when  I  assure 
you  that  this  first  will  be  the  last  that  shall 
ever  pass  between  us.  Before  you  receive  it,  I 
shall  be  already  an  accepted  daughter  of  the 
holiest  of  Fathers ;  and  I  trust  to  your  delicacy 
and  honest  feeling  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  my 
vocation. 

"  I  was  brought  up,  as  you  well  know,  from 
my  childhood  with  the  certainty  of  becoming 
your  wife;  I  was  taught  to  admire  and  to  love 
you.  I  did  admire, — I  did  most  truly  love 
you ;  for  there  can  be  no  longer  shame  in 
making  this  confession,  since  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary  has  fallen  between  us.  I  learned 
betimes  to  place  my  pride  in  your  well-doing  ; 
and  the  voice  of  general  approval  sanctified 
the  earnest  confidence  of  my  heart.  When  we 
met,  I  observed  that  you  still  regarded  me 
as  a  mere  child  ;  and  by  this  I  was  nothing 
grieved  ;   for  would  it  have  served  me  that  you 

VOL.    III.  D 
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should  be  aware  how  fondly  that  child  cherished 
the  sentiments  of  a  woman  ? 

"  I  was  happy  even  in  your  absence  ;  for  the 
talents  I  was  called  upon  to  cultivate,  would,  I 
knew,  be  hereafter  devoted  to  your  amusement : 
I  was  happy,  how  happy  !  in  your  presence ; 
for  the    slightest    notice  you   vouchsafed,    ap- 
peared too  rich  a  reward  for  one  so  lowly, — 
so    unattractive   as   myself  ! — But    all    these 
feelings,  Chevalier,  have  latterly  been  changed 
to  very  bitterness ;    with  the  jealousy  of   true 
affection,  I  was  the  first  to  detect  the  nature 
of  your  sentiments  for  Estelle  de  Rocquigny. 
Yet  long  and  fervently    I  trusted   that   better 
feelings  would  arise,   and  urge  you  to  subdue 
an  involuntary  passion  ;   and  your  absence  sud-. 
denly  appeared  to  confirm  my  hopes.      While 
all  beside   were  grieving   for   your   return,    I 
alone.     Monsieur   de  Rochemore,    exulted    in 
secret  pride  over   the  honourable  prudence   of 
your  flight. 

'*  How  grievously  did  my  heart  misgive   me 
on  your  unexpected  return  !      They  told  me— 
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blind  flatterers  !  that  it  was  for  me  you  were 
come  ;   but   I  witnessed  your  meeting  with  the 
bride,   and  my  heart  was  cruelly   undeceived. 
Still — still  I  fondly  and  vainly  believed  that  all 
this  evil  was  about  to  end  ;   when  your  indiffer- 
ence   towards    myself,    expressed     with    such 
unmanly  cruelty  on    the    occasion   of   my  ac- 
cident   in    the   forest,    swept    from    my   heart 
every  trace  of  gentler  feelings  in  your  favour. 
From  that  hour  have  I  been  bent  on  dissolving 
the  ties  between  us,  without  compromising  the    " 
reputation   of    my  dear   and    innocent    sister ; 
and  so  surely  have  I   taken  my  measures,  that 
I  have  nothing  further  to  fear,   save  from  your 
angry  tenacity  of  rights  which   I  truly  believe 
to  be  as  hateful  to  you  as  to  myself. 

"  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  there  are 
other  alternatives  than  a  cloister,  or  a  marriage 
with  one  to  whom  I  am  become  loathsome  as  a 
pestilence,  but  it  is  not  for  you  to  speak  of 
this ;  for  I  feel  that  I  was  destined  from  my 
infancy  to  be  your''s  only, — and  the  bride  of 
none  other  will  I  be.     Such  a  change  would  be 
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"Farewell,  then,  Rochemore  !  Be  generous, 
and  pursue  me  not ;  but  rather  turn  your 
thoughts  to  the  extirpation  of  those  evil  pas- 
sions which  have  lately  obtained  the  mastery 
of  your  heart.     Farewell,  and  for  ever. 

"  Louise  de  Clairville." 

On  a  first  perusal  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Clairville's  extraordinary  communication,  the 
Chevalier  de  Rochemore  was  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  the  mere  suggestions  of  girlish  pique.  But 
letters  from  several  branches  of  the  Clairville 
family  shortly  followed  that  of  Louise,  announc- 
ing her  retirement  into  a  convent  ;  and  ad- 
vising him  on  account  of  the  publicity  that  she 
had  voluntarily  drawn  upon  her  proceedings, 
to  refrain  from  all  violent  measures  for  her 
recovery.  From  her  brother  he  received  a 
more  detailed  account  of  her  intentions,  which 
the  Comte  de  Clairville  hesitated  not  to  attri- 
bute to  her  distaste  for  the  union  to  which  she 
was  destined.  He  even  glanced  at  the  possibility 
that  some  slight  or  ungracious  bearing  on  the 
part  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rochemore  might  have 
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prompted  her  rash  and  uncounselled  measures  ; 
and  ended  by  seriously  adjuring  him  to  oppose 
no  obstacle  to  her  wishes,  should  any  thing 
have  recently  occurred  to  lessen  his  inclination 
for  the  marriage. 

Leon,  although  deeply  mortified  that  the  re- 
jection he  had  so  long  meditated  should  be 
thrown  upon  himself,  replied  that  he  was  per- 
fectly contented  to  acquiesce  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairville's  measures ;  and  to  satisfy  her 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  molestation 
on  his  part,  he  inclosed  a  legal  renunciation  of 
his  rights.  He  concluded  by  begging  to  be 
spared  all  further  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
America;  and  in  this  declaration  he  was 
sincere,  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  merchant 
vessel  from  Havre  de  Grace  bore  him  to  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  the  young  sister 
of  the  Comte  de  Clairville  confirmed  her  in- 
tentions by  taking  the  veil  ;  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Estelle,  who  would 
have  persuaded  her   to  dwell  with  her  brother 
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in  sisterly  companionship ;  and  the  still  warmer 
solicitations  of  the  Rocquignys,  who  implored 
her  to  strengthen  their  family  connection  by  a 
marriage  with  Godefroi.  But  although  she 
was  well  aware  of  the  admiration  with  which  he 
had  long  regarded  her,  she  firmly  declined 
every  overture  of  alliance,  and  terminated  all 
discussion  on  the  subject  by  hastily  pronounc- 
ing her  vows. 

This  event  so  warmly  interested  the  feelings 
of  Estelle  and  her  friends,  that  the  mysterious 
departure  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rochemore 
passed  as  of  secondary  note ;  and  in  the  busy 
occupations,  and  sincere  devotion  of  a  wife, 
the  Comtesse  de  Clairville  found  no  effort  re- 
quisite to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past 
feelings.  If  any  thought  of  her  early  weak- 
ness passed  for  a  moment  through  her  heart,  it 
only  urged  her  to  turn  with  redoubled  zeal  to 
the  assiduous  performance  of  her  duties;  and 
to  increase  her  affectionate  cares  for  the  aged 
relative  by  whose  indulgent  counsels  she  had 
been  enlightened.  It  was  her  wish,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Clairville,  to   pass   the 
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greater  part  of  her  time  on  his  own  estates ; 
and  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  the 
province,  upon  the  decease  of  Monsieur  d'Es- 
trees,  confirmed  this  judicious  determination. 
In  the  cheerful  retirement  of  a  beloved  home, 
she  found  leisure  to  mature  those  talents  which 
had  been  abused  by  a  neglected  education ;  and 
at  length  she  was  happy  in  adding  to  her  occu- 
pations the  endearing  task  of  watching  over 
the  infancy  of  a  son.  Thus  rich  in  the  gifts 
of  earthly  prosperity, — thus  contented,— thus 
loving  and  beloved, — ^how  little  did  Estelle  de 
Clairville  anticipate  the  accumulated  horrors 
which  were  destined  to  fulfil  the  curse  that  had 
been  poured  upon  her  head  ! 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  death  of 
the  Baroness  de  Rocquigny,  and  the  imbecile 
conduct  of  her  widowed  son-in-law,  rendered 
the  chateau  an  unsatisfactory  abode  for  the 
aged  Marechale,  whose  calm  disposition  and 
reasonable  habits  had  prolonged  her  span  of 
life  beyond  that  of  her  dissipated  and  intem- 
perate daughter ;  and  resisting  the  anxious 
claims  of  Estelle,  she  settled  herself  in  a  suite 
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of  apartments  appertaining  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Antoine,  at  Paris.  There,  surrounded  by  a  cho- 
sen society  formed  of  the  remnant  of  her  youth's 
companions,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters  of  the  day,  the  old  lady 
dreamed  away  the  sober  winter  of  her  y^ars  ; 
—happy  in  the  esteem  of  all  around  ner — 
happy  in  the  well-doing  and  respectability  of 
her  grandchildren  ; — and  only  uneasy  in  the 
public  disturbances  which  now  began  to  agi- 
tate the  kingdom  of  France;  and  which  led 
her  to  apprehend  that  she  might  live  to  repine 
at  the  length  of  days  assigned  to  her  by  Pro- 
vidence. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  might  some  wonder  move 
How  these  together  could  have  talked  of  love. 

Crabbe. 

In  passing  abruptly  to  a  more  distant  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Comtesse  de  Clairville,  I 
am  willing  to  omit  those  uneventful  records  of 
a  peaceful  domestic  life  which,  although  per- 
haps they  offer  the  fairest  ensample  of  human 
happiness,  are  sufficiently  wearisome  in  the 
recital.  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  the 
ten  years  succeeding  the  stormy  epoch  of  her 
marriage,  except  that  they  passed  but  too 
rapidly  over  her  head ;  and  the  reader  is  re- 
quested, without  the  aid  of  mandragora,  ''  to 
dream  away  that  lapse  of  time." 

Of  the  Chevalier  de  Rochemore,  during  the 

D  3 
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same  period,  little  was  known  among  his  friends 
in  Europe,  except  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  which  he  had  served  with  distinction 
under  the  banners  of  La  Fayette,  he  had  be- 
come a  prosperous  settler  in  Louisiana,  and  was 
apparently  absorbed  by  the  interests  of  a  gigan- 
tic agricultural  scheme  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked his  fortunes.  It  was  understood  that 
he  was  regarded  with  respect  and  considera- 
tion among  those  whom  he  had  adopted  as 
countrymen ;  and  that  no  lingering  attachments 
or  early  prejudices  appeared  at  any  time  to  urge 
his  return  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

It  is  scarcely  however  to  be  imagined,  that 
the  important  events  which  began,  about  thi§ 
period,  to  attach  the  eyes  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  upon  the  political  proceedings  of 
France,  could  fail  to  interest  the  feelings  of  one 
who  had  been  nurtured  in  her  bosom, — who 
had  eaten  of  her  bread,  and  drunk  of  her  cup  ; 
and  it  was  probably  a  secret  concern  for  the 
destinies  of  his  native  country,  which  induced 
Monsieur  de  Rochemore  to  place  his  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  an  efficient  agent,  and  proceed  to 
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Europe,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States  General.  The  ostensible 
motive,  however,  which  called  him  to  France, 
was  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Comte 
de  Merangeres ;  to  whose  title  and  estates  he 
had  succeeded  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  the 
arrangement  of  whose  affairs  required  his  im- 
mediate superintendence. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  count  in  Paris,  one 
of  his  earliest  inquiries  regarded  the  Clairville 
family  ;  with  whom,  since  the  rupture  of  his 
marriage,  he  had  entertained  no  communica- 
tion. The  intelligence  he  now  received  of  the 
obscure  monotony  of  their  provincial  existence, 
and  of  the  retirement  of  the  Marechale 
d'Olonne,  produced  a  smile  of  contempt  upon 
features  which,  in  acquiring  the  stern  and  re- 
flective character  of  maturity,  had  gained  an 
expression  of  haughty  disdain,  equally  austere 
and  malignant.  "  Poor  Estelle,"  he  murmured, 
"  poor  feeble  puppet  ! — thou  to  be  made  a 
mere  homely,  household  drudge  !  such,  such 
was  not  the  lofty  destiny  I  had  marked  out  for 
thee ! — And    the    courtly    old    sycophant    has 
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drivelled  into  the  established  dotage  of  her 
caste,  and  vibrates  between  approving  herself  a 
devote  or  a  precieuse  I — Well — well — no  mat- 
ter :  Satan  will  find  his  prey  under  any  mask." 

By  some  unfortunate  accident,  or  rather 
through  the  connections  induced  by  similarity 
of  views  and  feelings,  Monsieur  de  Merangeres, 
on  his  reappearance  in  Paris,  became  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  after  an  inti- 
macy of  some  months'  duration^  he  was  invited 
to  accompany  the  Due  d''Orleans  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure  through  Great  Britain.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  tendency  of  his  Royal  High- 
nesses precepts  and  example,  which  have  since 
acquired  a  fatal  notoriety,  served  neither  to 
soften  the  feelings  nor  subdue  the  rising  am- 
bition of  the  count.  The  great  command  of 
funds  afforded  him  by  his  recent  succession, 
rendered  him  a  valuable  proselyte  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Orleans  party  ;  and  accordingly 
neither  pains  nor  adulation  were  spared  to  win 
him  to  their  standard. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here  into  any 
details  of   the    progress    or   character    of  the 
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French  Revolution.  The  subject  has  been  too 
fully  discussed  in  various  recent  works,  to  retain 
any  promise  of  novelty.  Yet  although  I  may 
71010  venture  to  revert  to  the  period  in  question, 
as  having  become  one  of  exhausted  interest, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  march  of  events 
which  led  to  this  most  awful  crisis  of  modern 
times,  should  have  been  passed  over  with  the 
apathy  and  unconcern  with  which  they  were  at 
the  time  regarded  by  the  French  nation.  Even 
while  the  tempest  was  gathering  over  their 
heads,  even  after  the  first  dread  bolts  of  de- 
struction had  fallen  among  them,  the  people  of 
Paris  abated  little  of  their  frivolous  levity. 

The  immediate  followers  of  the  court  were 
induced,  it  is  true,  to  suspend  for  a  season  the 
luxurious  dissipation  by  which  they  had  pam- 
pered the  taste  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
even  in  Paris  itself,  feasting  and  riotous  mer- 
riment,— and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
proceeded  without  interruption ;  ay! — even  while 
the  axe  of    the  executioner  was   thirsting  for 
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the  blood  of  the  thoughtless  actors  of  the 
drama. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Comte  de  Me- 
rangeres  from  England,  he  chanced  to  be  an 
.  invited  guest  at  a  splendid  fete  given  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Montenay,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
fermier-general,  at  a  chateau  he  had  recently 
purchased  in  the  Vallee  de  Montmorency. 
Late  in  the  evening,  the  count  entered  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  leading  to  the  great  saloon, 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  company  was 
engaged  with  the  representation  of  a  piece 
(Toccasioni  composed  by  Marmontel  himself; 
who  was  at  that  moment  Venfant  gate  de  la 
cour  et  de  la  mile. 

Unwilling  to  disturb  his  fair  hostess  by 
entering  at  so  unseasonable  a  moment,  he 
lounged  negligently  along  the  gallery,  on  the 
arm  of  the  Due  de  Brissac,  listening  to  his 
enthusiastic  encomiums  of  some  new  proverbe 
of  Carmontelle,  "  qui  faisoit  fureur ;"  and 
mingling  at  times  in  the  conversation  of  the 
brilliant  groups  of  guests  who  loitered  in  the 
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gallery,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  forced 
attention  to  an  indifferent  vaudeville,  worse 
than  indifferently  performed. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  creature  in  the  ponceau 
tunic,  seated  near  the  door  ?"  inquired  one  of 
those  who  had  ventured  near  the  entry  of  the 
saloon. 

"  Any  thing  new  ?'"*  asked  the  Due  de 
Brissac. 

"  Quite  new,"  replied  another  of  the  idlers  ; 
"  a  fair  provinciale,  I  understand ;  but  cer- 
tainly free  from  the  niaiserie  of  her  calling." 

"  By  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  de 
Boufflers,  "  she  is  the  breathing  divinity  of 
Raphael's  canvas ; — the  triumphant  Galatea  of 
Rome  herself !" 

"  Indeed  !*"  replied  Merangeres,  diverted  by 
his  vehemence ;  "  and  how  may  so  classical  a 
fair  one  be  named  in  modern  times  .?" 

"  Oh  !  "'tis  the  wife  of  some  Seigneur  Chd- 
felain,  who  has  been  hunted  from  his  strong 
hold  in  the  Cevennes  by  the  unquiet  spirit  of 
his  vassals. — The  canaille  have  been  pleased  to 
illuminate  his  dreary  winter  evenings  by  the 
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bonfires  of  a  chateau  or  two  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  he  has  wisely  brought  his  fair  phoenix 
to  be  consumed  on  a  less  barbarous  pile  ! — 
Clermont — Clairville — yes,  the  Comte  de  Clair- 
ville." 

Merangeres  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  tem- 
ples at  the  sound  ;  and  a  deathly  sickness  over- 
came him  for  a  moment.  As  soon  as  he  could 
escape  from  his  lively  companions,  he  hastily 
left  the  gallery,  and  descending  a  flight  of 
marble  steps,  found  himself  alone  in  the  en- 
chanting gardens  of  Montenay, — already  fra- 
grant with  the  first  burst  of  spring. 

,"  This  weakness  is  degrading — is  contempt- 
ible indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  strove  to 
regain  his  ordinary  mastery  over  his  feelings. 
"  Have  I  dwelt  an  exile  in  a  distant  country, — 
have  I  involved  my  mind  in  all  the  factitious 
interests  of  avarice  and  ambition, — have  I 
schooled  my  soul  in  the  most  abstract  contem- 
plations of  philosophy,  to  be  thus  overset  at 
the  mere  sound  of  her  name  ? — Important 
interests  are  stirring  around  me, — the  energies 
of  a  mighty  nation    are    wakening  from  their 
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fatal  inaction,— the  destiny  of  the  great  and 
proud  is  fashioning  in  awful  mystery  beneath 
their  unconscious  observation ; — and  shall  I 
yield  the  command  of  my  feelings,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  a  poor  weak  woman  ? — Fie  on  me  ! 
for  truly  I  am  unworthy  the  high  calling  which 
is  set  before  me." 

After  some  time  spent  in  musing  among  the 
flowery  treillages  and  fragrant  bosquets  of  the 
gardens,  Merangeres  approached  to  re-enter  the 
house.  By  the  glaring  light  of  the  illumina- 
tion within,  he  could  perfectly  discern  the 
interior  of  the  lower  range  of  apartments,  with- 
out being  himself  distinguished  by  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  observation;  and  in 
returning  towards  the  great  entrance,  he  was 
induced  to  pause  near  the  shaded  windows  of  a 
splendid  boudoir. — 

All  that  could  sense  or  eye  delight 
Seem  gathered  in  that  gorgeous  room  ; 

but  it  was  not  the  eastern  elegance  of  its  hang- 
ings which  arrested  the  steps  of  the  count. 
He  stood  to  contemplate  the  graceful  propor- 
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tions  of  a  female  form,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all 
present  were  admiringly  fixed.  She  was  seated 
on  an  ottoman,  by  the  side  of  the  dignified  Ma- 
dame de  Mirepoix  ;  and  the  Comtesse  Amelie  de 
Boufflers,  fair  as  the  lily's  whiteness,  was  indo- 
lently reclining  by  her  side.  The  Chevalier 
was  leaning  over  the  rival  beauties,  and  exert- 
ing all  his  conversational  powers  for  their  en- 
tertainment ;  while  a  group  of  fashionable 
admirers  near  them  seconded  the  efforts  of  his 
wit  and  gallantry.  As  the  idol  of  the  circle, 
who  was  habited  in  a  sumptuous  oriental 
costume,  turned  her  head  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  the  open  window,  she  discovered  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Monsieur  de  Merangeres,  a 
beautiful  and  radiant  resemblance  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  beloved  Es telle  ! 

But  could  it  be  her  indeed  ? — Could  the  girl- 
ish fragility,  the  almost  infantine  delicacy  of 
the  young  countess's  person  have  expanded 
into  this  glow  of  luxuriant  loveliness  ? — Could 
she  have  acquired,  in  her  sober  retirement,  this 
super-human  intelligence  of  brow, — this  grace- 
ful dignity  of  demeanour  ?    He  was  determined 
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to  resolve  his  doubts ;  and  entering  the  boudoir, 
he  whispered  a  request  to  the  Due  de  Lauzun 
that  he  might  be  presented  to  "  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minute  ;*" — bowing  with  deep  and  unaffected 
gallantry  as  the  duke  immediately  named  him 
to  the  lovely  stranger,  as  the  Co7nte  de  Meran- 
geres.     For  some  minutes  the  countess,  in  pur- 
suing the  previous  strain  of  conversation,  and 
unexcited  by  the  sound  of  a  name  unknown  to 
her,    yielded    no   especial   notice   to   the   new 
arrival;    but   her   attention    was   soon    drawn 
towards  him  by  a  striking  illustration  of  her 
own   opinion,   uttered   in   the   low   deep    tone 
which,  although  long  unheard,  could  not  fail 
to  reach  her  heart.  She  gazed  inquiringly  upon 
his   face  ;  and  half-rising  from   her   seat,   she 
whispered   in   breathless    emotion,  "  Leon!— 
Rochemore  !  est-ce  Men  toi  que  je  reconnois  /" 

The  mutual  agitation  which  attended  this 
strange  recognition,  excited  no  little  surprise  in 
the  polished  circle  of  which  the  countess  formed 
a  part.  "  Retirons  nous,  mon  ami,'*''  murmured 
Lauzun  to  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  "  nous 
voild  de  trop.     After  all,  we  shall  make  nothing 
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of  our  little  provincial  goddess  ;- — no  tact, — no 
self-possession, — none  whatever." 

"  She  is  hardly  posee  enough  at  present,  cer- 
tainly," said  Boufflers,  casting  an  inquiring 
look  behind,  as  he  left  the  boudoir  :  "  but  I  own 
I  like  her  the  better  for  the  touch  of  nature 
that  betrays  her  into  these  naivetes  ;  one  is  so 
seldom  startled  by  any  thing  like  originality  in 
this  vile  world  of  refinement." 

"  //  me  semble  que  tu  es  difficile^  mon  cher 
Chevalier^''''  said  Lauzun,  as  arm  in  arm  they 
entered  the  saloon ;  "en  fait  (T  originau^v  tu 
as,  ce  soir  meme,  a  choisir.  Voild  le  Lovelace 
du  dernier  siecle, — Vinvalide  de  Cythere — Mon- 
sieur Walpole  en  habit  gris  de  Ziw,  qui  cherche 
a  faire  valoir  les  peches  et  le  raisiri  de  son 
Chateau  de  Straheri ;  quoiquHl  soit  reconnu, 
qu'on  ne  possede  pour  fruit  mur  en  Angle- 
terre,  que  des  pommes  cuites !  Now  what 
can  exceed  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  this  phi- 
losophe  malgre  lui ;  who  is  only  allured  to  Paris 
by  the  cajoling  flatteries  of  one  old  woman,* 

*  Madame  du  DefFand. 
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aiid  who  affects  to  be  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  another. — notre  Dame  de  Livry, 
— as  he  has  affectedly  baptized  my  grand  aunt 
de  Sevigne." 

"  But  is  it  true  that  you  have  imposed  a  lock 
of  little  Manon's  hair  upon  his  blind  enthu- 
siasm, as  a  tress  of  Madame  de  Grignan's  belle 
chevelure  f 

''  False — false  on  my  word  ' — Do  you  think 
I  would  so  far  dishonour  my  ancestry  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  cut  the  auburn  ringlet  myself  from 
the  pure  mane  of  my  Mecklenburg  pony.  Mais 
silence ! — here  are  the  stiff'-necked  wife  and 
learned  daughter  of  our  Genevese  maitre  de 
finance.  Positivement  ces  heauoc  yeuoo  la  mi- 
ritent  une  toilette  mieUcV  soignee.  Now  what 
can  be  more  amusingly  original  than  her  public 
exhibition  of  filial  devotion ; — or  the  air  of 
magnanimity  she  assumes,  when  she  calls  her- 
self '  the  daughter  of  Necker  ?^  Pry  thee,  come 
and  assist  me  to  mystify  her  by  a  few  rants  ii- 
honour  of  her  Evander." 

So  lightly  are  the  idols  of  posterity  held  by 
their  contemporaries;  and  so  true  it  is   *'  qu^on 
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rCest  prophete  ni  dans  son  pays,  ni  dans  son 
siecley 

From  the  very  hour  which  restored  the 
Comte  de  Merangeres  to  the  society  of  his 
former  friends,  his  habits  of  life  appeared  to 
have  received  a  new  impulse.  The  circles  of 
fashion, — the  theatres, — the  coteries  of  the  idle 
and  magnificent, — were  now  his  constant  haunts; 
nor  did  he  willingly  for  a  single  hour  desert 
the  side  of  the  Comtesse  de  Clairville.  Yet 
the  reserve  of  his  conduct,  the  distant  respect 
of  his  bearing  towards  her,  prevented  all  ob- 
servation of  his  devotion. 

Clairville  had  welcomed  his  return  with  the 
friendly  warmth  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 
The  sincerity  of  his  sister's  vocation  for  the 
holy  estate  she  had  embraced,  had  long  since 
induced  him  to  reproach  himself  for  the  rigour 
with  which  he  had  judged  the  friend  of  his 
youth  ;  and  deeply  did  he  regret  the  cessation 
of  intercourse  that  had  rendered  them  strangers 
to  each  other.  While  the  countess,  through  a 
natural  persuasion  that  time  and  so  prolonged 
an  absence  must  have  weaned  the  heart  of  Leon 
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from  its  early  weakness, — or  perhaps  misled  by 
the  intoxicating  allurements  of  her  new  mode 
of  life, — feared  no  evil  consequence  from  their 
renewed  intimacy.  As  her  childhood's  com- 
panion,— as  one  to  whom  her  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples were  intimately  known,  she  rejoiced  to 
find  him  by  her  side ;  and  with  him  she  felt  at 
least  secure  from  those  officious  attentions  to 
which  her  beauty,  and  her  unpractised  ignor- 
ance of  Parisian  habits  continually  exposed  her. 
Whether  the  feelings  of  the  count  were  truly 
such  as  interpreted  by  her  ingenuous  credulity, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines; 
which  long  afterwards  were  found  among  his 
papers,  bearing  the  date  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion : — 

To  E . 


Go  !  mingle  with  yon  fickle  crowd  ! 

Let  hands  and  hearts  be  clasped  to  thine, 

Whose  love — whose  hopes — with  smiles  avowed- 
Contrast  but  ill  with  such  as  mine  ! 

Yea  !  let  them  kneel  before  thee, — let 

Their  bolder  prayers — their  passion  move  thee ; 

And  in  such  worship  blest,  forget 

The  heart  which  was  the  first  to  love  thee— . 

That  heart  whose  pride  would  never  bear 

So  meanly  in  thy  thoughts  to  share  ! 
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Yet,  say  !  amid  the  glittering  throng, 

Is  there  OJie  pure — one  generous  breast — 
One  fond  devoted  heart  among 

Their  crew, — whose  passion,  unconfest," 
In  spite  of  grief,  in  spite  of  years, 

Like  some  lone  shade,  his  bosom  haunting, 
Would  shun  to  purchase  with  thy  tears 

Joys  that  might  grieve  thee,  love,  in  granting  ? 
No,  no — there  is  not  one — not  one^ 
Could  love,  could  bear, — as  I  have  done. 

Mark  well  their  paltry  arts  to  please, — 

The  public  sigh — the  deep-mouthed  vow : — 
And  can  pretensions  poor  as  these 

Win  e'en  a  smile  from  such  as  thou  ? — 
Thou  ! — in  whose  sight  dark  years  of  care — 

Dark  with  the  fears  that  hovered  round  thee — 
Dark  with  the  deep,  untold  despair 

Which  honoured  e'en  the  chains  that  bound  thee- 
Avail  as  nothing  ? — Nay  !  smile  on — 
My  fears  are  past— my  doubts  are  gone  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

And  now,  I  seek  for  other  joys ; — 

To  think,  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs,  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 
Yet  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour  ; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever  ! 

Byron. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  feelings,  what- 
ever the  artful  projects  of  Merangeres,  they 
were  alike  unsuspected  by  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Clairville ;  and  it  was  only  a  passing 
suggestion  of  Madame  d'Olonne,  that  recalled 
for  a  moment  to  the  mind  of  Estelle  her  former 
suspicions  of  his  character. 

VOL.    III.  E 
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"  My  dearest  mother,"  said  she,  with  a  smile 
of  good-humoured  irony  at  the  pertinacity  of 
the  old  lady's  opinions,  "  let  us  hope  that  it  is 
not  necessary  either  to  judge  or  be  judged  on 
the  evidence  of  early  follies  or  youthful  senti- 
ments.    The  wife  of  Clairville,  the  mother  of 
our   dear   Adolphe,    bears  no  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  petulant,  wayward,  romantic  girl 
of  the  Chateau  de  Rocquigny,  than  the  calcu- 
lating, worldly  Comte  de  Merangeres  does  to 
the   passionate   Rochemore.      Believe    me,  his 
mind  is  altogether  absorbed  in  political  schemes, 
and  those  unhappily  of  a  nature  far  from  flatter- 
ing to  the  friendship  with  which  we  regard  him." 
"  I   might  have  guessed  so,"    rejoined   the 
Marechale.     "  It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable, 
that  so  perverted  a  mind  should  readily  receive 
the  baleful  seeds  of  the  new  doctrines.      No 
doubt,  your  admirer  is  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  a  friend  of  Desmoulins — of  Barere — of 
Danton — of — ■" 

"  Not  quite  so  far  advanced  in  republicanism 
at  present ; — his  hair  does  not  yet  emulate  the 
untrimly  fashion  of  the  Montagnards  ;  nor  do 
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his  political  associates  descend  lower  in  the  scale 
of  faction  than  the  Orleans  party — Mirabeau 
and  Lafayette." 

''  As  far  as  you  can  judge.  But  even  of  those 
ruling  spirits  of  the  age  speak  not  so  lightly  ! 
My  child,  these  eyes  have  witnessed  many 
changes ;  but  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  dim 
with  age  to  be  insensible  to  the  awful  signs  by 
which  we  are  encompassed.  Can  you  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  alarming  disposition  of  the  public 
mind  ? — Can  you  hear,  without  apprehension, 
the  cry  of  '  a  has  r Autrichienne  P  which 
attends  every  public  appearance  of  our  afflicted 
Queen  ?  Are  not  insults  hourly  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  Louis  himself,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  crown  daily  abridged  ?" 

''  I  am  assured,  my  dear  mother,  that  these 
are  voluntary  concessions,  to  temporize  with  the 
Assembly." 

"  And  would  they  be  required  in  an  hour  of 
security  ? — Deceive  not  yourself,  my  dearest 
child  ;- — you  are  at  this  very  moment  a  compul- 
sory absentee  from  the  home  of  your  ancestors ; 
—your  friends  the  Polignacs,  and  several  other 

■  E  2 
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immediate  followers  of  the  court,  can  scarcely 
venture  to  show  themselves  even  in  Paris.  You 
will  acknowledge  the  mind  of  the  people  to  be 
irritated  beyond  example ;  and,  alas !  for  our 
credit, — perhaps,  too  justly  irritated  by  the 
assumptions  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  Are 
not  these  grounds  for  alarm  ? 

"  May  I  venture  further.?"  continued  the 
venerable  mourner,  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of 
Estelle  were  filled  with  tears  ;  "  may  I  unfold 
the  full  extent  of  evil  I  foresee  ?  It  is  my  true 
and  firm  belief  that  unless  measures  of  concilia^ 
tion  are  adopted,  which  our  wisest  and  best  have 
declared  would  be  too  humiliating  to  the  sove- 
reign,— and  still  more,  that  unless  his  majesty 
assume  a  firmness  of  demeanour,  and  decision 
of  mind  far  beyond  what  he  has  at  present  pre- 
pared us  to  expect, — nothing  but  ruin  and  deso- 
lation can  await  our  most  unhappy  kingdom  ; 
and  woe  to  those  who  are  destined  to  witness 
the  struggle  !  The  court  was  forced  from  Ver- 
sailles by  the  violence  of  the  populace : — its 
present  sojourn  at  the  Tuilleries  is  but  an 
honourable  durance.   The  next  step  of  the  royal 
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family  will  probably  lead  to  unqualified  impri- 
sonment ; — and  Heaven  avert  that  the  scaffold 
be  not  their  final  condemnation  V 

The  countess  listened  in  speechless  horror  to 
this  prophetic  denunciation ;  and  implored  Ma- 
dame d'Olonne  to  look  less  despondingly  on  the 
state  of  passing  events.  "  Clairville  assures 
me,^'  she  began — 

"  Clairville  loves  thee  with  too  weak  a  ten- 
derness to  wound  thy  gentle  feelings ;  but  I, 
Estelle,  have  dared  to  unburthen  my  heart,  in 
order  to  give  weight  to  my  counsels."  The 
Marechale  drew  nearer  to  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  taking  her  hand,  bent  full  upon  her 
the  mild  but  intelligent  gaze  of  her  venerable 
countenance :  "  Let  me  pray  of  thee,"  she 
whispered,  ^^  to  dismiss  yonder  evil  counsellor 
from  thy  train ;  and  to  withdraw,  during  this 
season  of  adversity,  from  the  clamour  of  the 
giddy  world  of  fashion.  '  When  the  winds 
rise,'  said  the  ancient  philosopher,  '  worship 
the  echo."*  May  we  not  interpret  this,  '  In  the 
hour  of  popular  tumult,  address  thyself  to 
solitude  ?' " 
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''  fiut  would  it  not  carry  an  impression  of 
alarm  if  the  leading  members  of  society  were  all 
to  retire  at  this  critical  moment  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so  ; — but,  trust  me,  the  orgies  of 
the  great  tend  more  to  exasperate  the  feelings 
of  the  infuriated  multitude  of  Paris,  than  many 
graver  causes  of  discontent ;  and  the  privacy  of 
home,  the  cultivation  of  family  affections,  is 
surely  the  fittest  prelude  to  the  hour  of  danger. 
Let  us  prepare  ourselves  to  fall  with  decency."" 

The  reflections  of  the  Marechale  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  de  Clairville, 
that  the  Comtesse  Amelie,  when  she  seated  her- 
self by  heri  side  that  night  in  their  box  at  the 
Theatre  Favart, — all  radiant  with  loveliness  and 
splendour,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  depres- 
sion of  her  spirits. 

"  How  is  this,  dear  Countess,"  she  exclaimed, 
smilingly.  "  Nay  ! — sigh  not  so  deeply  ;  or,  I 
shall  imagine,  with  all  the  rest  of  Paris,  that 
this  man  of  the  woods, — this  mysterious  Iro- 
quois, has  bewitched  you  with  some  Obeah  sor- 
cery. Tell  me  truly — who  is  he — and  what  is 
the  connection  between  you  ?     It  is  said,  that 
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he  has  been  wandering  among  the  green  Savan- 
nahs for  the  last  century  ; — that  he  is  the  con- 
demned Jew,— or  the  Masque  de  fer^  risen 
from  the  grave, — or  the  Comte  de  St.  Germains, 

"  He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rochemore  family,  and  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  Clairville." 

''  And  he  has  gold  enough  to  sink  a  navy-^ 
and  dries  his  letters  with  diamond  dust  .^" 

^^  Of  his  concerns  I  know  nothing  ; — ^believe 
me,  Amelie,  my  present  grief  springs  from  other 
and  more  general  sources.  I  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  view  taken  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs  by  a  much-respected  friend." 

"  Not  our  Cherokee,  I  trust  ; — for  they 
assure  me  that  he  stands  against  us  as  an  enemy  ; 
■ — that  he  has  deserted  the  cause  both  of  his  an- 
cestry and  posterity,  and  holds  with  these  ruf- 
fianly Jacobins  !" 

"  PaioG  done  I  cliere  Amelie  !  this  is  no  place 
for  such  a  topic." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  lovely  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  "  it  is  in  truth  too  serious  a  subject 
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for  public  discussion  ;  and  one  which,  spite  of 
my  apparent  levity,  haunts  my  sleepless  pillow 
more  than  I  care  to  own." 

The  entrance  of  Merangeres  himself  into  their 
box  put  an  end  to  the  conversation, — and  Gluck 
and  Piccini, — Jean  Jacques  and  the  Contes 
Moraux — afforded  subjects  for  new  discussion. 
But  the  Comtesse  Amelie  scarcely  deigned  to 
reply  to  the  observations  of  Merangeres ;  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  she  left  them,  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  supper  engagement  at  the  Hotel 
Stainville. 

For  the  first  time,  Estelle  felt  embarrassed 
on  finding  herself  tete-a-tete  with  the  count. 
The  opinions  she  had  recently  heard  expressed 
concerning- his  views,  her  promise  to  Madame 
d''01onne  to  abandon  his  intimacy,  all  conspired 
to  perplex  her  feelings.  At  length,  with  the  lin- 
gering interest  of  one  who  is  about  to  take  a 
lasting  leave  of  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  she 
turned  suddenly  towards  him,  and  said  with 
hesitation,  "  I  wish  I  might  presume  on  our 
long  acquaintance  to  address  a  few  inquiries  to 
yon.'' 
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''  Are  you  not  assured,  Madam,  of  command- 
ing, at  all  times,  my  respectful  attention  ?" 

Estelle  started  as  she  noticed  the  grave 
reserve  of  his  address; — it  had  been  already 
pointed  out  to  her  by  Amelie  de  Boufflers  as  an 
object  of  mistrust.  "  Let  me  venture  to  ask," 
she  continued,  *'  wherefore  you  have  deserted  a 
party  to  which  prejudice  and  interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  honourable  feelings,  might  be 
supposed  to  attach  you  ?  Our  unhappy  king — 
his  lovely  family — can  you  be  insensible  to  their 
affliction  ? — can  you  be  blind  to  the  dangers  that 
menace  our  common  rights,  and  every  better 
distinction  of  existence  .f^" 

He  looked  upon  her  silently,  stedfastly,  and 
with  a  peculiar  expression.  At  length,  a  slow 
smile  broke  over  his  face.  "  Are  you  blind  ?''"' 
he  replied,  as  he  shook  his  head  with  melancholy 
emphasis.  "  Are  you  insensible,  that  you  ques 
tion  me  thus  ? — For  years  I  have  had  but  one 
object  on  this  earth ; — for  long,  long  years,  I 
have  toiled,  I  have  breathed  but  for  one.  Many 
have  loved  you,  lady  !  but  none  like  me ;  for  I 
have  put  on  the  habit  of  shame  and  mockery, 

E  3 
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and  worn  it  as  a  bridal  garment.  To  serve  you, 
— to  be  your  defence  in  the  coming  hour  of 
danger,  I  have  leagued  myself  with  the  outcasts 
of  creation,  —  I  have  adopted  a  creed  revolting 
to  my  feelings.  Yet  should  I  live  to  save  or 
succour  you,  these  burthens  will  not  have  been 
borne  in  vain.'' 

The  countess,  indignant  at  such  bold  decla- 
rations, yet  deeply  touched  by  the  intense  devo- 
tion they  set  forth,  exclaimed,  "  These,  Mon- 
sieur de  Merangeres,  are  mere  idle  professions. 
Did  you  not  formerly  imprecate  on  me,  and  all 
who  were  dear  to  me,  the  bitterest  curse  that 
malice  could  suggest  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  said  it,  Estelle  !  And  how  often 
have  I  started  from  my  midnight  sleep — how 
often — in  the  land  Avhere  the  torrent  and  the 
forest  were  my  sole  companions — ^how  often  have 
I  watched  to  grieve  over  that  irremediable  pro- 
phecy !  I  would  render  up  this  right  hand, 
Estelle,  that  I  had  never  been  forced  to  breathe 
those  withering  words  of  yet  unfulfilled  denun- 
ciation." 

Madame  de  Clairville  replied  not ;  for  those 
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very  words  were  passing  painfully  through  her 
mind,  to  which  they  had  long  become  unfamiliar. 
"  Let  them  live  in  misery,  and  die  in  shame  r 
again  seemed  to  resound  in  her  ears.  The  count 
perceived  his  disadvantage,  and  interrupting  her 
meditations,  once  more,  in  a  subdued  tone,  he 
began  to  pour  forth  expressions  of  fond  and  un- 
changed affection  ;  but  Estelle,  in  assuming  the 
dignity  of  demeanour  which  became  her  charac- 
ter, instantly  put  an  end  to  the  conversation, 
nor  did  she  ever  afford  him  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  its  renewal.  The  following  day  he  found 
his  name  erased  from  her  porter's  list ;  and 
from  that  time  Madame  de  Clairville  entirely 
desisted  from  appearing  in  public. 

But  in  the  retirement  of  her  beloved  home 
comfort  and  peace  awaited  her  no  longer.  A 
new  and  indefinable  sense  of  apprehension  was 
roused  within  her  ;  the  words  of  the  curse  were 
perpetually  recurring  to  her  mind  ;  and  when 
Monsieur  de  Clairville  was  occasionally  detained 
from  her  by  the  press  of  public  business,  or 
during  the  accidental  absence  of  her  child,  her 
fears  became  unreasonably  excited.     And  daily, 
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and  hourly,  the  darkening  aspect  of  passing 
events  added  to  the  sources  of  her  alarm.  The 
unsuccessful  flight  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
the  insults  to  which  they  subjected  themselves 
by  their  attempted  evasion, — the  arrest  of  many 
of  the  leading  nobles, — the  appropriation  of 
their  estates  to  the  national  treasury,  and  more 
than  all,  the  increasing  power  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  obscured  the  last  rays  of  hope  cherished 
by  her  sanguine  feelings. 

And  soon  suspense  was  turned  to  certainty, 
and  calamity  and  sorrow  began  their  work  of 
havoc  amongst  those  she  loved.  Her  brother, — 
the  gay, — the  proud, — the  chivalrous  represen- 
tative of  her  ancient  family, — perished  in  a  duel 
arising  from  a  political  quarrel ;  and  her  father, 
— bowed  to  the  dust  in  his  old  age,  by  this  sud- 
den blighting  of  the  tree  of  his  family  honours, 
—  survived  his  loss  but  a  few  weeks.  "  These 
are  the  first  victims,"  murmured  Estelle,  as  she 
beheld  their  heads  laid  in  the  grave,  "  but  still 
deeper, — still  dearer  must  be  the  sacrifice,  ere 
all  is  achieved  !" 

Tormented  by  this  gloomy  persuasion,  which 
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every  succeeding  day  tended  to  render  less  un- 
reasonable, Madame  de  Clairville  drooped  at 
once  in  body  and  in  mind ;  and  her  beauty 
began  to  wear  the  expression  of  a  ghastly  intel- 
ligence which  "  o'er  informed  its  tenement  of 
clay,"  A  new,  and  most  unexpected  source 
of  consolation  was  however  opened  to  her  by 
the  accession  of  a  bosom  comforter  even  to  her 
own  domestic  circle.  The  religious  commu- 
nities of  France  were  dissolved;  and  Louise, 
the  companion  of  her  childhood,  returned  to  her 
family.  Many  of  the  professed  sisters  and  bre- 
thren of  the  faith,  who  were  restored  to  the 
liberty  they  had  renounced,  by  the  sacrilegious 
ordinance  of  the  new  government,  were  tempted 
to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  revolutionary 
mob,  and  resume  the  vows  from  which  they 
were  released.  Others  marked  their  adherence 
to  the  true  cause  by  flight  into  those  foreign 
lands  which  were  still  devoted  to  the  church  of 
Rome;  but  Louise  de  Clairville,  finding  she 
could  maintain,  in  the  sad  seclusion  of  her  bro- 
ther's house,  an  almost  conventual  retirement, 
and  retain,  without   exciting  observation,  the 
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habit  of  her  order,  addressed  herself  to  the  holy 
task  of  soothing  the  soul  of  her  afflicted  sister ; 
and  of  imparting  to  her  heart  that  peace  which 
passeth  the  understanding  of  worldlings. 

Madame  d'Olonne  yielded  also  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  persuasions  of  her  family ;  and 
complied  with  the  especial  prayer  of  Estelle, 
that  hand  in  hand  they  should  meet  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tempest ;  whose  fury  now  made 
itself  heard  throughout  all  the  quarters  of  the 
earth.  "  Said  I  not  truly,"  she  observed,  when 
she  installed  herself  in  the  Hotel  de  Clairville, 
"  that  I  should  live  to  repine  at  the  length 
of  days  assigned  as  my  portion  ?  Happy — 
happy  those  to  whom  the  decency  of  a 
peaceful  death-bed  hath  been  already  vouch- 
safed !" 

In  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  denunciation, 
to  which  many  innocent  revolutionary  victims 
were  betrayed  by  the  malice  or  rapacity  of  their 
servants,  Monsieur  de  Clairville  contracted  his 
establishment  so  as  to  retain  only  the  ancient  ser- 
vitors of  his  family;  and  the  little  household 
was  devoted  to  mournful  and  exclusive  solitude. 
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Every  day  they  beheld  some  friend  or  kinsman 
torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  and  plunged 
into  the  degradation  of  a  common  prison,  only 
to  be  withdrawn  for  the  mockery  of  trial  by  an 
unlawful  tribunal,  and  the  sentence  of  an  igno- 
minious death.  Every  journal  bore  witness  to 
some  fresh  outrage,  by  which  the  provinces 
strove  to  emulate  the  barbarous  atrocities  of  the 
capital ;  and  fathers  and  husbands  lived  but  to 
repine  that  the  guillotine  had  not  spared  them 
the  knowledge  of  enormities  by  which,  during 
their  imprisonment,  their  defenceless  families 
were  polluted. 

During  this  awful  season,  little  was  known  in 
the  Clairville  family  of  the  proceedings  of  Me- 
rangeres ;  or,  as  he  was  now  named,  the  Citoyen 
Rochemore.  The  silence  of  the  public  records 
assured  them  that  he  had  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  legislative  acts  ;  nor  had  Clairville  ever 
observed  him  in  the  processions  of  the  day. 
But  as  the  chosen  associate  of  Philippe  Egalite^ 
they  knew  that  he  must  be  among  the  projectors 
of  every  sanguinary  measure  adopted  by  the 
rulers  of  the  people  ;    and  his  name  was  pro- 
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nounced   among   them    only   with   horror  and 
disgust. 

At  this  juncture,  the  three  helpless  females, 
whose  affectionate  intercourse  enabled  them  to 
support  the  terrors  of  their  position,  were  one 
day  alarmed  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  Clair- 
ville.  Hours  passed  away, — the  season  of 
meals, — the  season  of  repose, — ^yet  he  returned 
not.  Already  they  considered  him  as  lost  to 
them  for  ever,  when  a  hurried  and  unsigned 
billet,  in  his  hand- writing,  was  brought  to  the 
agonized  countess ;  informing  her  that,  having 
received  certain  information  of  his  immediate 
denunciation,  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  an  unsuspected  friend.  He  requested 
Estelle  to  forward  him  a  small  sum  of  money 
by  a  sure  hand  ;  and  to  devise  some  means  of 
following  him  with  her  family,  as  he  had  reluc- 
tantly determined  on  emigration,  and  had  even 
obtained  a  passport  for  Geneva. 

This  alarming  intelligence  was  a  degree  more 
favourable  than  the  anticipations  of  his  family. 
"  It  is  to  we,"  said  Louise,  calmly  rising, 
"  that  this  work  is   appointed.     There  is  no 
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hand  so  safe  as  that  of  his  sister;  for  thy 
strength  of  body,  Estelle,  is  insufficient  to  the 
effort.  I  will  therefore  seek  out  Ernest  in  the 
dress  of  a  servant ;  and  if  I  should  find  my 
return  dangerous,  I  will  accompany  him  in  his 
flight." 

"  But  we  cannot  ourselves  remain  here,"  ob- 
served the  Marechale.  "  The  officers  may 
perhaps  arrive  to-morrow  to  seek  their  victim, 
and  to  affix  the  national  seal  on  his  effects." 

"  Let  us  leave  Paris  to-night,  then,"  cried 
Estelle,  wildly  pressing  her  boy  to  her  side. 

"  But  how,  my  child,  without  a  passport ; 
and  who  will  procure  one  for  us .?" 

The  countess  was  silent  for  a  moment. — 
''  Yes,"  said  she  at  length,  "  it  must  indeed 
be  so.  Louise,  go  forth  on  thine  errand.  Tell 
my  husband  we  will  rejoin  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  the  morning ;  I  will  myself  provide 
for  our  safety." 

Unable  to  divine  from  whom  she  expected 
assistance  in  this  necessity,  they  marked  her 
departure    with     surprise,    but    no    mistrust. 
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Louise  shortly  afterwards  left  the  hotel,  on  her 
equally  perilous  enterprise ;  and  all  appeared 
conscious  of  the  probability  that  this  separation 
was  the  precursor  of  some  fatal  event. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

But  they 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt. 
They  were  not  eagles  nourished  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then  at  times  if  they  mistook  their  prey  ? 

Byron. 

The  clock  of  St.  Roch's  church  struck 
eleven  as  Madame  de  Clairville  demanded  ac- 
cess to  the  Citoyen  Rochemore  of  the  concierge 
of  his  magnificent  hf(tel. 

"  The  Citoyen  cannot  be  disturbed  at  this 
unseasonable  hour,"  was  the  reply  to  one  whose 
dress  bespoke  no  great  claim  to  the  deference 
of  the  Suisse, 

"  I  would  speak  with  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance." 
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"  The  usual  pretext,  my  good  woman  !  But 
send  in  your  name,  and  you  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  an  audience."" 

"  Give  him  this  ring,"  said  the  countess 
with  patient  humility,  "  it  may  serve  me  equally 
well." 

While  the  old  man  was  absent  on  her  mis- 
sion, Madame  de  Clairville  had  leisure  to  observe 
that  the  windows  of  the  opposite  house,  the  gay 
and  brilliant  hotel  d'*Aumont,  were  illuminated ; 
and  that  the  sound  of  music  and  festivity  issued 
from  its  lofty  walls.  She  was  aware  that  its 
noble  owners  had  recently  rendered  up  their 
lives  on  the  scaffold  ; — that  they  were  scarcely 
cold  in  their  dishonoured  graves ; — and  she  had 
heard  that  their  mansion,  having  become  na- 
tional property,  was  tenanted  by  Marat  and  his 
licentious  crew. — *'  And  thus, — even  thus,"  she 
thought,  '*  will  it  be  in  a  few  weeks  with  my 
own  beloved  home ;  thus  will  its  holiest  sanc- 
tuaries be  polluted,  its  tranquillity  broken  by 
riot  and  intemperance."  But  she  had  no  time 
for  reflection ;  a  tall  figure  advanced  towards 
her,  through  the  darkness ;  and  the  well-known 
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voice  of  Leon  greeted  her,  as  respectfully  offer- 
ing her  his  arm,  he  conducted  her  to  the  entrance 
of  a  suite  of  splendid  apartments  on  the  re%  de 
chaussee. 

Having  placed  her  in  a  fauteuil^  he  stood 
silently,  and  in  evident  astonishment,  waiting 
her  permission  to  be  seated. 

"  This  homage  is  mockery,  Rochemore,"  said 
she  bitterly,  as  she  threw  back  the  veil  from  her 
pale  face.     "  I  am  come  as  a  suppliant." 

"  My  former  protestations  of  devotion  should 
satisfy  you  that  you  have  but  to  declare  your 
will,  if,  indeed,  it  be  within  my  power  of  exe- 
cution." 

'•  Without  wasting  further  time  in  explana- 
tion," she  replied,  "  you  must  instantly  procure 
a  passport  for  Geneva,  by  the  route  of  Lyons, 
for  myself,  my  boy,  and  the  Marechale  ;  under 
whatever  names  you  may  suggest." 

<'  It  shall  be  done,"  said  he,  rising  and  going 
towards  the  ante-room  ;  "  wait  my  return  here  ; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  your  wishes  shall 
be  fulfilled.     But  may  I  not  presume  to  ask 
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whether  the  Citoyerx  Clairville  and  his  sister 
should  not  be  included  ?" 

Estelle  started  on  perceiving  him  to  be  so 
well  versed  in  their  family  arrangements  as  to 
be  aware  of  the  sojourn  of  Louise  in  their  house- 
hold ;  and  her  mistrust  once  excited,  she  coldly 
answered,  "  Nay  !  wherefore  mar  the  value  of 
your  services  by  idle  inquiries  ?  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  full  extent  of  my  demands." 

He  left  her  without  reply ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  gone,  and  she  found  herself  abandoned 
to  the  solitude  of  the  vast  saloon,  than  her  mind 
was  struck  by  the  imprudence  of  the  act  she 
had  committed.  Had  she  not  betrayed  herself, 
and  those  yet  more  dear  to  her,  into  the  hands 
of  their  arch-enemy,  by  a  mistaken  confidence 
in  his  generosity  ?  Might  he  not  compulsively 
detain  her  in  the  habitation  she  had  so  indis- 
creetly entered  ?  She  flew  to  the  door  ; — it  was 
closed  from  without.  She  sought  the  opposite 
entrance ; — ^it  opened  into  a  spacious  dining- 
room,  to  which  there  was  no  other  access.  Al- 
most stupified  with  terror,  she  threw  herself  on 
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the  sofa  to  await  the  result ;  and  after  an  hour,  a 
long  hour  of  misery  and  suspense,  the  door  was 
slowly  unbolted,  and  Rochemore  stood  before 
her,  holding  the  passport  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wronged  him — I  wronged  my  generous 
preserver  !"  said  she,  distractedly,  and  alter- 
nately pressing  the  paper  and  the  hand  that 
bore  it  to  her  heart  and  lips. 

"  And  how  can  I  further  serve  you  .?"  he  in- 
quired, scarcely  able  to  endure  the  excess  of  her 
gratitude. 

"  In  nothing,""  she  answered,  ''  save  in  per- 
mitting me  to  go  hence  without  delay.  Alone, 
as  I  came,  so  let  me  depart." 

"  But  might  not  this  assist  your  flight  .^"  he 
continued,  his  face  flushed  with  the  shame  of 
offering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  woman  he  loved. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  !"  she  replied  vehemently ;  ''  I 
am  already  more  than  liberally  provided.  The 
carriage  waits  at  an  appointed  spot  that  is  to 
bear  us  to  a  distant  land  ; — and  there^  Roche- 
more,  even  there,  I  will  pray  for  thee  with  grate- 
ful regard." 

She  moved  to  depart, — she  was  already  gone  ; 
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—and  looking  fearfully  behind  her,  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street  he  inhabited,  she 
perceived  that  her  commands  were  obeyed,  and 
that  no  one  followed  her  flying  footsteps.  In 
an  hour  from  that  time,  she  once  more  descended 
the  stately  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Clairville,  and 
silently  bore  her  son  in  her  trembling  arms  to- 
wards a  travelling  carriage  that  waited  in  the 
neighbouring  street-  The  venerable  Marechale 
followed  as  fast  as  her  infirmities  would  permit ; 
and  soon  their  active  postilion  conveyed  them 
to  the  barrier.  The  passport  was  exhibited  ;— 
it  was  in  foi'm :  and  they  passed  the  gates  of 
Paris, — to  them,  terrible  as  the  gates  of  death  ! 

For  the  first  time  since  her  knowledge  of  their 
danger,  Estelle  relieved  her  overcharged  heart 
by  a  burst  of  tears ;  throwing  herself  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  arms  of  her  beloved  parent. — 
"  Clairville  will  meet  us  at  Fontainebleau,  be- 
fore break  of  day,"  she  whispered,  "  and  all 
will  be  well." 

"  Heaven  fulfil  thy  hopes  !"  said  Madame 
d^Olonne,  despondingly,  "  and  grant  us  strength 
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to  pass  through  the  dark  hour  of  trial,  whether 
it  be  appointed  earlier  or  later.*" 

Without  obstruction  they  rolled  rapidly 
along ;  and  as  the  morning  advanced,  and  the 
little  Adolphe  woke  from  the  slumbers  in  which 
he  had  been  removed  at  dead  of  night  from  his 
peaceful  bed,  the  Marechale  drew  him  upon 
her  knee,  and  said  to  him  gently  but  solemn- 
ly— *'  My  boy,  we  are  embarked  in  a  serious 
undertaking.  Do  you  comprehend  that  we  are 
travelling  under  feigned  names ;  and  that  till 
you  reach  the  frontier  of  France,  you  must 
assist  us  to  preserve  our  disguise .?" 

"  I  do.^' 

"  And  will  you  remember,  love,  that  if 
aught  should  divide  us  during  this  perilous 
journey, — if  the  protection  of  your  mother 
and  grandmother,  Adolphe,  should  be  snatched 
from  you  by  death,  and  you  should  find  your- 
self an  orphan,  at  the  mercy  of  those  ruffians 
who  now,  alas !  rule  all, — you  must  seek  neither 
friend  nor  aid  at  Paris ;  but  strive,  with  cou- 
rage and  fortitude,  to  reach  the  lands  of 
Rocquigny.     These  gold  pieces  will  aid  you, 

VOL.  III.  F 
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boy;  and  should  they  be  rifled  from  you, 
rather  beg  your  way  towards  home  than  tarry 
among  the  destroyers  of  your  kindred ;  and 
Valentina,  the  wife  of  Felix  the  forest-guard, 
will  protect  you  for  your  mother's  sake." 

The  boy's  heart  swelled  within  him  at  these 
sad  words,  and  at  the  solemn  voice  in  which 
they  were  uttered.  At  last,  he  whispered  to 
his  mother,  ''  Are  we  not  safe  now  ; — and 
wherefore  should  she  fear  these  evils  .p"" 

Estelle  kissed  him  sorrowfully,  but  replied 
not  ;  for  some  unhappy  suggestion,  or  rather 
the  depression  of  her  companion,  had  recalled 
to  her  mind  the  tenour  of  the  fatal  curse, — 
"  Let  them  live  in  misery,  and  die  in  shame  P' 

The  gray  dawn  brought  with  it  more  cheer- 
ing expectations  ;  and  as  often  as  the  absence 
of  habitations  on  the  road  permitted  her  to 
show  herself  without  danger,  Estelle  leaned 
anxiously  from  the  portal,  and  watched  for  the 
appearance  of  those  who  were  now  probably 
approaching, — ^lier  husband  and  his  sister.  So 
often  was  her  tearful  gaze  disappointed,  that 
she  resolved  at  length  upon  a  bolder  step ;  and 
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in  changing  horses  at  an  obscure  village,  she 
demanded  of  the  national  officer  who  inspected 
her  passport,  whether  two  travellers,  bearing 
the  same  name,  had  not  preceded  her  on  the 
route.  The  man  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  answered  with  nonchalance,  "  A  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  with  a  lady,  unattended,  in 
a  dark  caUche  ?" 

"  The  same.'' 

"  They  passed  onwards,  an  hour  since." 
And  this  satisfactory  information  cheered  the 
minds  of  the  travellers  ;  and  they  proceeded  in 
happy  security. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  on  reaching  the 
following  post, — the  small  town  of  St.  Etienne, 
— they  found  the  narrow  streets  thronged  with 
people ;  who,  even  at  that  early  hour,  were 
evidentlv  in  a  state  of  violent  excitation.  In- 
telligence  probably  of  some  popular  movement 
had  reached  them  from  the  capital ;  for  they 
were  parading  the  public  ways  with  triumph 
and  rejoicing.  As  the  travellers  reached  the 
market-place,  a  terrible  sight  revealed  to  them 
the  cause  of  this  unusual  exultation. 

F  2 
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Two  aged  and  helpless  priests,  who  had  been 
seized  by  the  mob  in  the  private  exercise  of 
their  devotions,  were  there  bound  to  a  strong 
post,  and  pelted  by  the  multitude  with  mis- 
siles of  every  description.  Their  maimed  and 
bleeding  bodies  were  bared  to  the  waist ;  and 
one  of  them,  an  old  and  decrepit  man,  was 
evidently  expiring. 

"  Oh  !  merciful  God  !"  shrieked  Estelle, 
"  will  none  rescue  them  ?  Will  none  show 
mercy  among  those  who  so  much  need  it  them- 
selves .'''" 

''  Hear  the  Aristocrate  r  exclaimed  one  of 
the  populace  who  was  nearest  to  the  carriage  : 
"  she  pleads  for  her  minion." 

"  My  friends,"  cried  another,  ''  we  are 
suffering  these  wives  and  mothers  of  traitors 
to  escape  ;  they  are  emigrees  ; — it  were  a 
good  work  to  stop  their  career." 

The  carriage  was  surrounded  in  a  moment, 
and  the  foulest  curses,  the  foulest  invectives, 
were  loudly  lavished  on  the  innocent  fugitives. 
Stimulated  by  their  manifest  terror  and  defence- 
less condition,  the  ringleaders   of  the  tumult 
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hastened  to  further  violence.  They  dragged 
the  trembling  women  and  the  agonized  child 
from  the  vehicle ;  and  insisted  on  taking  them 
to  the  Mairie  of  the  town.  The  countess  in 
vain  attempted  to  exhibit  her  passport ;  it 
would  avail  her  nothing  against  the  maniacal 
fury  of  an  excited  mob,  now  too  long  inured  to 
scenes  of  blood. 

*'  Fear  nothing,"  said  a  low  voice  by  her 
side  ; — "  rescue  is  at  hand." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Rochemore  ;  but 
the  person  whence  it  proceeded  was  only  that 
of  their  driver.  In  an  instant  it  flashed  through 
the  mind  of  Estelle  that  the  same  postilion 
had  appeared  to  accompany  them  through  every 
change  of  horses  on  their  route ;  and  she  was 
not  mistaken.  But  notwithstanding  the  cou- 
rageous efforts  of  her  mysterious  protector, 
Estelle  was  struck  by  several  stones  as  they 
proceeded  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  the 
mob  redoubled  in  their  brutality  from  mutual 
encouragement.  Even  the  report  that  the  mili- 
tary were  advancing  upon  the  town,  failed  to 
repress  their  violence  ;  the  throng  pressed  more 
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closely   around   their    victims^    till  their   feet 
scarcely  touched  the  ground. 

As  Madame  de  Clairville  ascended  the  first 
step  of  the  Mairie,  a  shrill  piteous  shriek  of 
agony  from  her  boy,  who  was  detained  behind 
her,  roused  her  strength  to  burst  from  those 
who  held  her ;  and  she  turned  towards  the 
mass  of  cowardly  assassins, — ^her  eyes  flashing 
fire  like  those  of  a  lioness  whose  young  have 
been  pierced  by  the  hunters  .'  But  the  light 
of  tliose  eyes  was  quenched  in  a  moment,  when 
she  beheld  borne  afar  off,  the  corpse  of  her 
aged  parent, — her  reverend  gray  hairs  defiled 
with  blood  and  dust.  A  fragment  of  stone  had 
smitten  her  upon  the  temple,  and  had  joined 
her  to  the  numberless  martyrs  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Estelle  fell  instantly  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
Rochemore ;  and  the  last  sound  that  reached 
her  ears  was  that  of  his  voice,  exclaiming,  "  A 
thousand  pistoles— ^z/;o — ^to  him  who  saves  the 
child." 

The  child  was  saved,  though  mangled  with 
many  wounds  ;  and  the  national  guard  arriving 
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at  the  moment,  dispersed  the  discontented  rab- 
ble. An  order  in  the  hand-writing  of  La 
Fayette,  granting  his  especial  safe  conduct  to 
the  Citoyen  Rochemore  and  his  party,  secured 
him  the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  escort  of  the  troops  towards  Paris.  But  to 
all  this  the  countess  was  happily  insensible. 
She  knew  not  that  the  form  she  loved  had  been 
consigned  to  a  hasty  grave  !  She  knew  not 
that  she  was  rapidly  returning  to  the  capital 
with  her  wounded  child  ; — far  from  their  only 
protector,  and  abandoned  to  the  power  of  that 
man  whom  she  most  dreaded  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Did  Heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ? 

Shakspeare. 

Days  and  even  weeks  passed  away  before 
the  unfortunate  Estelle  became  sensible  of  the 
calamities  that  had  befallen  her  ; — a  delirious 
fever,  arising  from  the  injuries  she  had  received 
at  St.  Etienne,  absorbed  all  her  faculties.  At 
length  returning  consciousness  roused  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  wretched  condition.  She  raised 
her  feeble  head  from  a  strange  pillow,  and  found 
herself  confined  in  a  dark,  stifling  recess.  "  I 
am,  then,  a  prisoner,"  sighed  she ;  and  she 
strove  to  rise  and  reconnoitre  the  nature  of  her 
abode.      She  fell    back   exhausted ;    and   the 
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feeling  of  helplessness  and  desertion  overcame 
her. 

"  Oh  !  wherefore  am  I  left  alone  in  this  lonely 
world  !"  she  exclaimed  bitterly,  as  she  thought 
upon  those  from  whom  she  was  torn  for  ever- 
"  My  boy — my  boy  ! — why  am  I  doomed  to 
survive  thee  ?''"' 

A  voice — a  faint  voice — in  the  darkness  be- 
side her,  replied,  "  Mother,  I  have  never  left 
thee, — I  am  here." 

Welcome — welcome  sound  !  How  joyfully 
did  it  thrill  through  the  exhausted  frame  of  the 
suffering  mother  ! — how  instantly  did  her  wild 
shriek  of  rapture  echo  to  the  appeal. 

A  door  close  to  the  side  of  her  bed  was 
immediately  opened ;  and  an  old  woman  ap- 
peared and  demanded  the  cause  of  her  agita- 
tion. Such  a  form  had  seemed  to  flit  through 
her  dreams,  and  minister  to  her  wants  during 
her  fever. 

"  What  is  your  will,  Citoyenne .?"  again  in- 
quired the  hoarse  voice  of  her  attendant. 

"  First  to  embrace  my  boy.**^ 

The   old  woman  muttered;  but  turning  to 

F  3 
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the  further  corner  of  the  alcove,  she  removed 
the  child  from  his  bed  and  placed  him  by  his 
mother's  side ;  and  Estelle  mingled  tears  of 
agony  with  her  fond  caresses,  as  she  pressed  his 
little  wasted  form  to  her  heart. 

After  some  minutes  spent  in  this  exquisite 
indulgence,  she  observed  that  the  woman  still  . 
waited  ;  and  she  then  inquired  where  and  where- 
fore she  was  thus  confined  ? 

"  Time  enough — time  enough,^'  answered  she 
leaving  the  recess ;  "  the  Citoyen  will  explain 
all." 

Estelle  was  contented  to  be  alone  with  her 
restored  treasure,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the 
nature  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  glory  in  his  reco- 
very with  an  intensity  of  delight  known  only  to 
the  heart  of  a  mother.  The  door,  however,  was 
again  opened,  and  a  man  seated  himself  uncere- 
moniously by  her  bedside.  As  far  as  the  im- 
perfect light  enabled  her  to  judge,  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  of  respectable  appearance. 

"  It  is  our  physician,""'  whispered  Adolphe ; 
and  his  earnest  congratulations  on  the  favour- 
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able  change  in  her    health,  confirmed  this  in- 
formation. 

"  Now  that  your  kind  counsels  are  ended," 
said  Estelle,  when  he  rose  to  depart,  "  may  1 
venture  to  inquire  by  what  accident  I  have 
been  favoured  with  your  valuable  assistance ; 
and  why  I  am  thus  detained  from  my  friends  ?" 

"  I  fear.  Madam,  you  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
re-established  to  take  part  in  such  distressing 
details." 

"  Believe  me,  suspense  is  far  more  injuri- 
ous." 

"  Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  you  are  in 
safety,  although  closely  concealed  ;  indeed  your 
recent  denunciation  renders  this  precaution  in- 
evitable. You  were  recommended  to  my  espe- 
cial attention  about  a  fortnight  ago  by  the 
Citoyen  Rochemore,  when  he  installed  you  m 
this  retreat." 

"  Am  I  in  Paris.?" 

The  physician  smiled  ;  for  being  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  insensibility  in  which  she  had  been 
removed,  he  conceived  her  mind  to  be  .still  wan- 
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dering.  But  in  a  calm  tone,  she  reiterated  her 
inquiry. 

"  You  are  inhabiting  a  small  house  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ;  and  this  recess  is  formed 
between  two  chambers,  apparently,  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  and  opens  through  an  unsus- 
pected panel.  During  the  troubles  of  the  last 
two  years,  many  such  retreats  have  been  pre- 
pared in  obscure  mansions." 

"  And  the  Citoyen  Rochemore .?" 

"  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  is  now  undergoing 
a  public  inquiry  into  his  conduct  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  public  safety  ;  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  your  favour  at  St.  Etienne  have 
exposed  him  to  disadvantageous  suspicions." 

"  And  my  husband  ?''''  inquired  Estelle,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"  I  am  even  ignorant  of  his  name  and  yours. 
I  can  only  inform  you  that  the  Citoyen  Roche- 
more  is  reported  to  have  fired  upon  an  officer  in 
your  defence ;  and  that  he  has  been  imprisoned 
in  consequence."" 

''  Alas  !  how  fatal  a  destiny  seems  prepared  for 
all  in  whom  I  am  interested  !     Rochemore  will 
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perish,  and  who  will  protect  my  boy  when  I  am 
gone  ?" 

"  Your  dangers  are  now  ended.*" 
"  Am  I  not  denounced  as  an  emigrant  ?" 
"  True  ;  but  as  long  as  you  remain  here,  you 
may  defy  detection.    Farewell,  Madam;   you 
must  permit  me  to  visit  you  daily." 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  her  kind 
attendant,  Madame  de  Clairville  was  alarmed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  by  the  forcible  entry 
of  the  municipal  officers  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  authorized  by  a  general  warrant  to 
search  for  concealed  persons.  She  was  able  to 
distinguish  every  syllable  uttered  by  these 
brutal  intruders,  who  minutely  examined  every 
part  of  the  house.  She  heard  them  establish  them- 
selves at  a  table  close  to  the  panel  which  afforded 
access  to  her  retreat,  where  they  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  eau  de  me  by  old  Monica ; 
and  during  the  dreadful  hour  of  suspense  that 
their  orgies  lasted,  she  held  her  son  closely 
within  her  arms  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe. 
After  swearing  to  return  and  drag  their  hostess 
to   prison   should    they   find    their   suspicions 
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renewed,  they  departed  from  the  house ;  and 
as  they  closed  the  door,  Estelle  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  blessed  the  providence  of  Roche- 
more  who  had  secured  the  safety  of  her  child, 
and  the  mercy  of  Heaven  which  had  sanctified 
his  efforts  in  her  cause. 

Her  health,  which  was  now  in  some  measure 
restored,  soon  suffered  another  severe  shock ; 
for  she  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  phy- 
sician to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  fate  of 
Clairville  and  his  sister  ;  and,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, he  reluctantly  acquainted  her  that  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Lyons ;  where  they  had  been  denounced  and 
arrested  as  emigrants  ! 

Thus  afflicted— thus  bereft — the  suffering 
Estelle,  poor,  heart-broken,  and  deserted,  would 
willingly  have  rendered  up  her  life  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  required,  had  not  the  endearing 
tenderness  of  her  child  hourly  reminded  her  of 
his  claims  to  her  protection.  Her  days  were 
wept  away  upon  her  squalid  couch ; — her  nights 
she  was  permitted  to  pass  in  pacing  up  and 
down  the  adjoining  chamber ;  which,  mean  and 
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contracted  as  it  was,  afforded  her  a  change  of 
air.  Her  medical  adviser,  finding  her  con- 
valescent, had  latterly  desisted  from  his  visits ; 
so  that  her  only  information  respecting  the  fate 
of  Rochemore  was  derived  from  Monica,  who 
asserted  that  he  was  still  in  prison. 

Fondly  clinging  to  the  hope  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  husband's  death  had  been  prema- 
ture, Madame  de  Clairville,  on  finding  that 
her  strength  was  equal  to  exercise,  resolved  to 
brave  all  hazards,  and  make  personal  inquiries 
concerning  him.  She  therefore  dressed  herself 
in  some  ragged  garments  provided  by  Monica ; 
— whose  assistance  was  easily  secured  by  a  gift 
of  one  of  those  gold  pieces  so  providentially 
bestowed  upon  Adolphe  by  his  grandmother ; — 
and  one  morning,  at  daybreak,  she  crept  from 
her  obscure  dwelling,  and  slowly  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaiti.  She  had 
previously  determined  on  addressing  herself  to 
a  merchant  who  had  been  materially  obliged  by 
her  family,  and  who  resided  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire. 

She    reached     his    door  ;   and   accosting   a 
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slisiiby  shop-boy  who  was  lounging  on  the 
.steps,  she  requested  admission  to  the  citoyen 
Bramet.  The  boy  laughed  in  her  face.  The 
citoyen  and  his  son,  he  informed  her,  had  been 
guillotined  several  months  before  ;  and  his  pre- 
mises were  occupied  by  strangers.  Madame  de 
Clairville  turned  away  in  tears.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  this  worthy  man  had  perhaps  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  his  connection  with  her  family, — 
and  it  was  even  so  ! 

She  now  turned  towards  the  street  of  her  for- 
mer residence ;  and  remembering,  as  she  tottered 
along,  to  have  formerly  observed  in  the  cave 
beneath  one  of  the  adjacent  hotels,  a  woman 
who  seemed  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
vending  herbs  and  cresses,  she  resolved  to  seek 
her  lowly  abode.  "  Surely  the  storm  must  have 
passed  unfelt  over  the  head  of  the  poor,  unof- 
fending Louison,*"  thought  Estelle:  and  the 
fact  did  not  disappoint  her  expectations ;  for  as 
she  rested  against  the  board  that  protected  the 
perpendicular  entrance  to  the  cellar,  she  per- 
ceived it  was  still  covered  with  fresh  bouquets 
and  cressons. 
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She  attracted  the  attention  of  the  hourgeoise 
by  becoming  a  liberal  purchaser  ;  and  Louison 
commere  par  excellence  du  quartier — was 
delighted  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger 
respecting  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  hotels. 
"  And  who  inhabits  yonder  mansion  with  the 
porte  cochere^''  asked  Estelle  at  last ;  pointing 
to  that  which  had  been  formerly  her  own : 
'*  who  owns  it  now  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  also  was  the  property  of  a  cU 
d£va7ity'^  answered  Louison.  "  He  was  arrested 
as  an  emigrant,  and  suffered  at  Lyons.  His 
wife  and  family  fled  with  him,  and  I  take  it 
they  are  still  in  prison  somewhere  or  other. 
The  more  the  shame  and  pity,"  she  continued 
in  a  lower  tone,  "for  they  were  kind  and 
humane,  and  easy  masters  to  live  under  ;  and 
their  place  is  now  filled  by  a  worthless  quean, 
— a  dancer,  I  believe,  who  is  protected  by  Marat. 
Truly  did  we  grieve  when  my  husband  read  me 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  citoyen  Clairville 
and  his  sister,  the  nun  that  was,  from  an  old 
newspaper  left  here  by  some  customer.     But 
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you   seem  faint,   citoyenne, — will  you  take  a 
goutte  ?" 

Estelle,  instead  of  replying,  fell  senseless  on 
the  pavement ;  and  the  compassionate  bour- 
geoises assisting  her  with  a  strong  arm,  bore 
her  down  to  her  own  miserable  habitation.  "  I 
have  walked  so  far  this  morning,"  said  Madame 
de  Clairville,  as  she  slowly  revived,  and  found 
herself  encircled  by  Louison's  ragged  tribe  of 
children,  "  that  I  should  be  glad  to  procure  a 
fiacre  for  my  return  home." 

One  of  the  boys  was  immediately  dispatched 
on  her  errand ;  and  having  liberally  rewarded  . 
him,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  his  mother, 
she  directed  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  for  she  did  not 
dare  specify  the  exact  place  of  her  abode. 

As  she  drove  slowly  along  she  found  her 
progress  impeded  by  a  noisy  and  increasing 
mob ;  and  the  driver  was  finally  obliged  to 
draw  up,  and  make  way  for  a  procession,  which 
was  cheered  on  by  shouts  of  exultation  from 
the  populace. — And  what  a  procession ! — Pre- 
ceded and  surrounded  by  files  of  the  national 
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guard,  there  came  a  common  cart,  in  which 
were  herded  together,  like  beasts  conveyed  to 
butchery,  five  wretched  prisoners  on  their  road 
to  the  guillotine  I 

Two  of  them  were  priests  ;  a  third,  by  her 
bold  demeanour  and  gaudy  attire,  seemed  cho- 
sen from  among  the  outcasts  of  the  people: 
the  other  two— and  they  were  those  to  whom 
the  coarse  insults  of  the  rabble  were  principally 
addressed, — were  the  chosen  friends,  the  beloved 
associates  of  Estelle  herself, — even  Amelie  de 
Boufflers  and  her  mother-in-law  !  The  young 
countess  was  habited  in  plain  white  garments, 
with  her  long  fair  hair  scattered  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  blessed  hopes  of  immortality  were 
beaming  upon  her  uplifted  face  as  she  stood 
firm  and  erect  in  the  fatal  vehicle ;  her  arm 
supported  her  fainting  mother,  and  her  voice — 
that  enchanting  voice  of  gentleness— tenderly 
exhorted  her  to  composure.  She  had  cast  this 
world  behind  her  ;  and  looked  forward  to  the 
approaching  moment  of  release  with  the  joyous 
trust  of  an  expiring  saint. 

Estelle  pressed  her  hands  before  her  eyes  to 
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shut  out  this  heart-rending  sight.  The  cart 
passed  on ;  its  rumbling  wheels  were  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  murderers 
died  away.  Those  hapless  victims  were  seen 
no  more  among  the  living. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her  ! 
And  happiness  is  gone,  and  peace  is  lost, 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth ;  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  morn. 

I  pine  away  for  her  ! yet  pity  her 

That  she  should  scorn  a  love  so  true  as  mine  ! 

SOUTHEY. 

The  mind  of  Madame  de  Clairville  was  so 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  spec- 
tacle it  had  been  her  misfortune  to  witness  that, 
on  reaching  home,  and  beholding  her  now 
fatherless  child,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears  ;  and  remained  for  some  time  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

It  was  Leon  de  Rochemore  who  stood  gravely 
regarding  her ;    and   when  at  length   she   ob- 
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served  his  appearance,  she  threw  herself  wildly 
on  her  knees  before  him,  and  began  to  pour 
forth  congratulations  on  his  safety,  and  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  mingled  with  details  of 
the  mighty  loss  with  which  she  had  been 
afflicted. 

"  I  am  now  utterly  unfriended,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  bitter  anguish,  "  and  this  boy  will 
soon  be  an  orphan  and  an  outcast." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Rochemore  mildly,  ''  not 
so,  while  life  is  spared  to  me.  Come  hither, 
Adolphe,"  he  continued,  placing  Madame  de 
Clairville  on  a  seat ;  and  taking  the  hand  of 
the  child,  he  led  him  towards  her.  "  Implore 
your  mother  to  grant  me  the  right  of  replacing 
the  protector  you  have  lost.  Tell  her  that  no 
exertion,  no  watchfulness  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  render  me  worthy  of  the  charge. 
Tell  her,  Adolphe, — and  Heaven  witness  for 
me  in  what  sincerity  I  speak, — that  I  will 
urge  her  to  no  kinder  feeling  in  my  behalf 
than " 

"  Spare  me  !"  shrieked  Estelle,  shrinking, 
and  interposing  her  outspread  hands  as  a  barrier 
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between  them  ;  for  a  strange  and  terrible  appre- 
hension rushed  at  that  moment  into  her  heart, 
and  sickened  it  even  unto  loathing.  "  It  is  not 
fitting — it  is  not  decent.  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
more,  that  I,  a  new  made  widow,  should  be 
exposed  to  such  protestations.  You  have  been 
my  friend, — and  I  am  grateful ;  but  this  trial  - 
must  be  spared  me  ;"  and  again  weeping  bit- 
terly, she  attempted  to  retire  into  the  inner 
chamber. 

He  followed,  and  most  respectfully,  yet 
earnestly,  detained  her.  "  This  is  no  time, 
Estelle,'"  said  he  gravely,  "  for  mistimed  deli- 
cacy or  worldly  punctilio  ;  death  has  been  too 
busy  among  us  to  permit  of  our  indulgence  in 
common  scruples :  else  should  I  not  require 
your  commands  to  respect  your  solitude, — your 
irritated  feelings, — your  deep  affliction.  But 
circumstances,  or  rather  your  own  most  urgent 
peril,  compels  me  to  speak.  You  are  now  be- 
reft of  every  natural  protector  ; — ^nay  !  shrink 
not  from  me  that  I  dare  to  rend  open 
those  wounds  I  would  gladly  die  to  heal ! 
You    are   without    friends,    Estelle ! — without 
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succour  This  very  hour  you  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  murder  and  crime 
are  joyous  pastimes  : — this  very  hour  your  child, 
may  be  torn  from  your  bosom,  or  thrown  with 
you  into  the  corruption  of  a  prison.  Say!  — 
what  then  are  your  intentions, — what  your 
plans  ?  To  whom  look  you  for  aid  in  this  des- 
titution,— to  whom,  Estelle,  for  friendly  counsel 
and  consolation  ?^' 

*'  To  my  God  only  for  support, — for  peace, 
to  the  grave  !" 

"But  you  are  a  mother  !" 

She  bent  her  tearful  face  over  the  head  of 
her  boy,  and  meekly  kissed  his  forehead.  "  I 
have  not  forgotten  it — I  have  forgotten  no- 
tlnng^''  she  added  significantly  :  then  wringing 
her  hands  in  the  impetuosity  of  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  emotion,  she  exclaimed,  "  would 
— would  that  I  could  indeed  forget  !  But 
the  horrible  events  of  my  latter  days  are  writ- 
ten in  my  heart  with  characters  of  fire  ;  and 
they  burn,  and  will  consume  this  withered 
bosom !"" 

He  listened  in  mournful  attention  till  her 
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paroxysm  had  exhausted  itself ;  and  was  about 
to  urge  once  more  his  anxious  prayers  to  Ma- 
dame de  Clairville ;  when,  withdrawing  her 
robe  from  his  detaining  grasp,  she  said  with 
composure  and  dignity,  "  Desist,  I  pray  you, 
for  this  one  day.  To-morrow  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  patience  : — till  then,  fare- 
well !^' 

He  departed,  satisfied  with  this  assurance ; 
but  ere  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  morrow,  Es- 
telle  and  her  child,  disguised  as  ragged  men- 
dicants, had  passed  the  dreaded  gates  of  Paris, 
and  were  slowly  journeying  towards  Roc- 
quigny.  Alarmed  by  new  and  cruel  suspicions 
of  the  views  entertained  by  her  only  remaining 
protector,  she  had  quitted  her  abode  by  stealth 
before  Monica's  hour  of  rising ;  and  feeble 
were  her  steps,  and  bitter  were  her  tears,  as 
she  wandered  forth  hand  in  hand  with  her  boy, 
to  seek  that  distant  spot  where  perhaps  no 
charitable  door  might  open  to  receive  the  de- 
nounced emigrant ! 

The  whole  of  the  day  they  journeyed  with 
painful  perseverance  ;  their   scanty  purse  only 
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permitting  them  to  seek  the  coarsest  refresh- 
ment, in  the  humblest  houses  of  entertainment. 
On  the  bench  of  a  common  estaminet  sat  the 
patient  and  humiliated  Comtesse  de  Clairville, 
tlie  head  of  her  exhausted  child  pillowed  on 
her  bosom  ;  and  as  he  sighed  with  the  heaviness 
of  fatigue,  she  pressed  him  yet  closer  to  her 
heart ;  and  prayed  the  Almighty,  in  his  own 
good  time,  to  release  them  from  further  suffer- 
ing ! 

Towards  evening  they  approached  the   city 

of  V ;  the  gates  of  which,  being  strongly 

fortified,  the  travellers  were  subjected  to  stricter 
forms  and  closer  scrutiny  than  they  had  hitherto 
encountered.  The  countess  was  insolently 
questioned  by  a  half-disciplined  national  sol- 
dier ;  and  upon  the  appearance  of  some  incon- 
sistency in  the  story  she  had  prepared,  he 
seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  brutally 
insulting  her  with  the  coarsest  epithets  and  in- 
vectives, he  insisted  on  carrying  her  before 
his  superior  officer. 

"  Have  mercy — have  mercy  !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  unguarded  terror,  offering  him  a  considera^ 
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ble  bribe.  "  See  ! — my  bleeding  feet — those  of 
my  child — confirm  the  fact  of  my  journey  and 
of  my  poverty." 

'^  You  are  somewhat  prodigal  of  your  gold, 
my  dainty  dame/'  he  replied,  "  considering 
your  ragged  garments ;  but  we  will  soon  see 
whether  they  conceal  not  something  above  the 
condition  of  a  Jeanneton ;"  and  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders,  he  forcibly  thrust  her  into  a 
chamber  where  a  party  of  ill-looking  men  were 
carousing. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  travelling  princess, 
mon  Colonel,'"'  said  the /«c#?'o/Z7iaire,  addressing 
one  who  appeared  to  preside.  ''  Will  you  in- 
terrogate her  yourself,  or  shall  I  convey  her 
to  the  Hotel  deVille?" 

In  spite  of  sickness  and  sorrow, — in  spite  of 
a  pallid  countenance  and  wasted  person, — the 
loveliness  and  grace  of  Estelle  de  Clairville 
were  still  only  too  dangerously  conspicuous ; 
and  she  was  now  reminded  of  those  forgotten 
charms  by  many  voices,  and  in  terms  which, 
to  so  pure  a  mind,  appeared  a  cruel  outrage. 
Her  indignation  only  provoked  rejoinders  still 
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more  wounding  to  her  feelings ;  and  at  length 
falling  upon  her  knees  before  them,  she  lifted 
up  her  hands  and  prayed  silently,  but  fervently. 
This  action,  which  at  the  first  moment  appeared 
to  startle  her  half-intoxicated  persecutors,  was 
followed  by  a  general  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  whole  crew,  and  by  a  renewal  of  their  li- 
centious addresses  and  brutal  taunts. 

But  their  mirth  endured  not.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  stately  figure  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  superior  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
entered  the  room.  They  rose  hastily  and  in 
evident  consternation  as  he  walked  to  the  head 
of  the  table ;  and  turning  towards  the  still 
kneeling  Estelle,  he  raised  her  with  reverence 
from  the  ground,  while  he  sternly  demanded 
her  release  and  that  of  her  son.  The  com- 
manding officer  officiously  expressed  his  anxiety 
to  comply  with  any  request  of  so  trusty  a  ser- 
vant of  the  nation  as  the  Citoyen  Rochemore  ; 
and  Leon,  bowing  haughtily  in  acknowledg- 
ment, without  further  notice  of  the  astonished 
company,  led  Madame  de  Clairville  through 
the  guard-room,  and  placed  her  with  Adolphe 
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in  a  travelling- carriage  that  waited  at  the  gate. 
With  eager  haste  he  seated  himself  beside  her  ; 

and  they  proceeded  through  the  city  of  V , 

on  the  very  road  she  had  intended  to  traverse. 

As  soon  as  Estelle  had  recovered  the  power 
of  speech,  she  attempted  with  grateful  energy 
to  address  her  companion,  who  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  restoring  the  strength  of  her  way- 
worn boy  by  food  and  cordials.  But  Leon 
would  listen  to  nothing  ;  and  even  through  the 
darkness  she  could  perceive  that  his  tears  were 
falling  fast  upon  the  head  of  her  son.    " 

"  Why — why  should  yoic  weep  P*"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  What  have  you  to  suffer — what  to 
deplore  !" 

"  Oh  !  Estelle— Estelle  !''  he  rejoined  in 
deep  agitation,  "  think  you  that  I  can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  humiliation  of  beholding  you  thus 
disfigured;  thus  abandoned  to  the  most  cruel 
trials  a  woman''s  feelings  can  be  doomed  to  un- 
dergo ?  You  know  not, — you  will  never  know, 
how  tenderly  you  have  been  beloved  by  one  to 
whom  your  slightest  wish  is  dearer  than  Hea- 
ven's grace  !     Oh !  why  did  you  not  listen  to 
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me ; — why  did  you  not  spare  me  the  agony  of 
seeing  you  thus  outraged  and  insulted  !  You 
escaped  from  me,  Estelle,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  as  from  an  enemy ; — me,  from  whom 
alone  of  all  this  world  you  can  now  claim  res- 
pect and  protection.  You  are  flying — I  know 
it, — I  see  it, — towards  the  lands  of  Rocquigny  ; 
but  you  are  ignorant  that  long  ago  they  became 
forfeited  to  the  nation  ; — another  lawful  pos- 
sessor now  holds  them." 

Madame  de  Clairville  started. 

"  Yes! — they  have  been  sold,  Estelle,  as  na- 
tional property ;  and  it  was  /  who  became  the 
purchaser,  in  order  to  insure  myself  the  grati- 
ficatioQ  of  restoring  them  hereafter  to  your  son. 
It  is  therefore  my  house  to  which,  uncon- 
sciously, you  were  flying  for  shelter; — and  oh  ! 
in  mercy  seek  it  there  still,  and  there  only. 
That  house  is  yours  by  every  right :  rule  it  as 
you  list ; — only  permit  me  the  dear,  the  dan- 
gerous happiness,  of  sometimes  listening  to  that 
voice, — of  sometimes  gazing  upon  that  beloved 
face  !" 

He  ventured  to  take  her  hand  ; — it  was  cold 
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as  the  grave,  and  as  the  grave  she  was  silent- 
— *'  You  deny  me  not?  Oh!  Estelle,  bear 
with  me,  then,  yet  awhile :  hear  my  prayer 
with  the  patience  of  compassion.  These  are 
not  times,  as  too  well  thou  knowest,  for  a 
woman  to  dwell  in  unprotected  isolation  ;  these 
are  not  times  for  the  orphan  to  keep  his  inhe- 
ritance, unassisted  by  powerful  protection.  If 
thou  wouldst  thyself  escape  the  horrible  dan- 
gers of  this  lawless  season, — if  thou  wouldst 
save  this  innocent  from  new  afflictions, — grant 
me  a  legal  right  to  defy  the  whole  earth  in  thy 
cause.  Thou  wilt  ever  behold  me,  as  now, 
submissive,  respectful,  and  devoted  to  thy  will ; 
but  since  there  is  no  safety  for  thee  save  under 
my  guardianship,  give  not  to  the  vulgar  occa- 
sion to  misrepresent  the  ties  that  connect  us." 

Madame  de  Clairville  groaned  deeply,  but 
replied  not  in  words  to  his  intreaties. 

"  If  I  might  dare  to  boast,''  continued  Leon 
de  Rochemore,  in  a  yet  more  fervent  tone,  "  I 
could  tell  thee,  dearest  Estelle,  of  long  years  of 
sorrow   borne  for  thee;    of  wasted   time, — of 
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wasted  hopes  ; — of  duties,  of  principles,  that  I 
have  abandoned  for  thy  sake  !  I  perilled  my 
life  to  save  those  who  were  dear  to  thee ;  — in 
spite  of  thy  scorn,  I  bore  imprisonment  and 
opprobrium  with  joy  in  thy  cause.  My  fair 
fame  among  those  in  whose  doctrines  I  was 
nurtured,---my  earthly  honour, — nay  ! — per- 
chance my  eternal  weal — hath  been  forfeited 
for  love  of  thee  alone  !  Shudder  not — shrink 
not — nor  say  that  such  unqualified  devotion  is 
destined  to  avail  me  nothing !  Rather  pro- 
mise that  I  may  be  permitted  to  save  thee  in 
spite  of  thyself." 

"  Deny  not  what  he  seeks  of  thee,  mother, 
whatever  it  be,""  whispered  Adolphe,  gently 
caressing  the  weeping  Madame  de  Clairville ; 
"  remember,  he  is  our  only  remaining 
friend !" 

She  gazed  mournfully  upon  the  child  as  the 
moonlight  shone  through  the  carriage  window 
on  his  fair  forehead.  The  earnestness  of 
despair  was  in  her  look ;  and,  after  some  mo- 
ments,  she  laid  her  cold  hand  heavily  on  that 
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©f  Rochemore,  and  said,  with  calm  decision, 
<^  It  is  ordained  by  a  mightier  will  than  mine, 
Rochemore,  that  I  should  become  thy  wife ;  so 
therefore  let  it  be." 

Leon  was  too  wise  to  let  one  word  of  exul- 
tation or  joy  escape  his  lips ;  he  only  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  cold  and  almost  passive  figure 
by  his  side,  as  he  earnestly  implored  her  to  go 
through  the  civil  forms  of  their  union  at  Rennes, 
on  the  following  morning. 

"  As  thou  wilt,"  she  replied  ;  "  time  is  now 
of  little  account.  Let  me  only  pray  of  thee 
not  to  deceive  thyself;  but  to  believe  that  my 
heart  cannot  enter  into  these  inevitable  ties. 
It  hovers  over  a  low  and  dishonoured  grave, 
Rochemore,  which  it  yearns  to  share." 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ;  yet, 
spite  of  her  tears- — ^her  despair,  the  artful  argu- 
ments of  her  companion  ceased  not  till  the 
dawn  of  morning ;  when  Madame  de  Clairville 
was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  go  through 
the  civil  ceremony, — the  only  marriage  rites 
then  sanctioned  by  government,— 'at  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville  of  Rennes.  Nor  could  a  statue  of 
marble  have  fulfilled  the  accustomed  forms 
with  more  apparent  insensibility  to  all  around 
her. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Wedded  to  both — and  yet,  a  wife  to  neither. 

Otway. 


The  condition  enforced  by  Estelle, — that 
these  secret  nuptials  should  remain  concealed 
for  a  time, — rendered  her  return  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Rocquigny  less  painful  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  For  although  the  do- 
mestics of  the  former  proprietors  had  been 
driven  from  its  walls  during  the  pillage  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed  the  preceding  year, 
their  places  had  been  principally  supplied  by 
Rochemore  from  the  neighbouring  village;  and 
it  was  Valentina  herself  who  came  forward,  as 
femme  de  menage^  to  receive  the  travellers. 
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Her  astonishment, — ^Her  joy,  knew  no  bounds 
on  perceiving  by  whom  her  new  lord  was  accom- 
panied ;  and  Estelle  was  no  sooner  borne  into 
the  great  hall,  than  Valentina  cast  herself  at 
her  feet,  and  kissed  them  repeatedly  in  trans- 
ports of  delight.  Madame  de  Clairville  had 
been  reported  dead  ;  and,  beloved  as  she  was 
among  the  peasants  of  Rocquigny,  her  safe 
return  could  not  be  hailed  but  with  the  live- 
liest joy.  In  her  pale  countenance  and  mourn- 
ful insensibility,  they  only  discovered  tokens  of 
natural  and  becoming  sorrow  for  those  whom 
she  had  so  recently  lost, — as  well  as  of  the 
personal  sufferings  she  had  undergone ;  and 
.they  trusted  that  Time — the  comforter — 
would  render  back  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of 
her  youth. 

It  is  true,  Valentina  was  somewhat  mortified 
that  she  failed  to  excite  the  sympathy  and 
indignation  of  her  mistress,  by  her  florid 
account  of  the  attack  made  on  the  castle  by 
one  of  those  marauding  bands  that  were  per- 
mitted to  ravage  the  possessions  of  the  ancienne 
noblesse,  during  the  most  lawless  period  of  the 
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Revolution.  She  pointed  out  the  still  blacken- 
ing rafters  of  the  splendid  offices,  which  had 
heen  consumed  by  these  incendiaries  to  alarm 
the  villagers ;  and,  as  she  led  the  way  through 
the  suite  of  principal  chambers,  she  eloquently 
lamented  the  loss>  of  the  Venetian  mirrors, — 
their  former  boast, — which  had  been  wantonly 
dashed  from  the  windows  upon  the  rocks 
below,  by  the  plunderers  ;  who  were  unable  to 
remove  them  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
Buhl  furniture, — the  Gobelins  tapestry, — the 
carpets  of  la  Savonnerie, — the  Dresden  porce- 
lain,— the  family  portraits,  which  retraced 
the  house  of  Rocquigny  to  the  age  of 
Henri  II., — all  had  disappeared  in  the  hour 
of  pillage;  and  the  chateau,  whose  elegance  of 
decoration  had  been  formerly  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  province,  nov/  presented  the  dreary  spec- 
tacle of  bare  walls  and  naked  parquets.  Estelle 
dragged  herself  slowly  along  upon  the  arm  of 
Rochemore ;  her  feelings  absorbed  in  far  dif- 
ferent observations  and  regrets ;  when  Valen- 
tina,  importantly  selecting  a  new  key  from  her 
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bunch,  unlocked  the  door  of  the  suite  formerly 
occupied  by  her  young  lady. 

On  passing  suddenly  from  the  cold  and  deso- 
late chambers  they  had  left,  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  profuse  and  well-distri- 
buted elegance  of  this  fairy  abode.  All  that 
modern  Parisian  refinement  could  offer,  was 
liberally  bestowed  around ;  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  detect  one  error  of  taste  in  its 
new  decorations.  Yet  Estelle  gazed  around 
her  in  evident  disgust ;  nor  did  the  whispered 
assurances  of  Leon,  "  It  was  in  the  trust  thou 
wouldst  one  day  return  to  thy  home  that  all 
this  was  effected,"  procure  him  one  gratifying 
comment  of  surprise  or  satisfaction. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  choose,"  said  she, 
coldly,  "  I  shall  select  for  my  abode  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by — by  her  whom  I  have 
lost."^ 

The  following  morning,  all  that  could  be 
removed  of  the  furniture  destined  to  her  use 
was  placed  in  the  apartments  of  the  late  Mare- 
chale :  but  she  hastily  desired  they  might  be 
returned  to  their  first  destination. 
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"  They  accord  not  with  my  taste,  far  less 
with  my  feelings,"  she  observed  haughtily,  ap- 
propriating to  herself,  at  the  same  time,  such 
plain  and  antique  furniture  as  had  been  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  plunderers  of  the  castle. 

From  the  moment  of  her  return  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Rocquigny,  Estelle  neither  wished  nor 
attempted  to  re-pass  its  gates ;  and  as  she 
might  have  been  subjected  to  arrest  at  any 
time,  Rochemore  was  delighted  with  her  volun- 
tary seclusion.  Lost  in  bitter  reflections,  she 
would  sit  for  hours  motionless  and  unobservant; 
and  much  of  her  solitary  day  was  set  apart  for 
private  and  austere  devotion.  The  rest  of  her 
time  she  gave  to  the  education  of  her  boy,  who 
was  now  of  an  age  to  profit  by  her  instructions ; 
and  the  recreation  of  her  gloomy  existence  was 
an  evening  walk  on  the  battlements  or  glacis^ 
hand  in  hand  with  her  little  pupil.  For  some 
time  Rochemore  attempted  not  to  molest  her 
by  more  than  occasional  visits ;  but  perceiving, 
by  the  changeless  indifference  of  her  demeanour, 
that  this  delicacy  was  unobserved,  he  sought  to 
augment,    by   degrees,   their   length  and  fre- 
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quency.  Coldly  passive, — cruelly  submissive, 
—she  marked  no  consciousness  of  the  change. 
At  length,  unable  longer  to  repress  his  feelings, 
he  scarcely  left  her  side ;  — and  still,  she  evinced 
neither  displeasure  nor  surprise.  He  began  to 
imagine  that  the  observation  of  others  was  a 
restraint  upon  Estelle ;  and  he  therefore  ap- 
pointed Valentina  and  her  husband,  Felix, 
whose  former  service  in  the  Rocquigny  family 
obtained  them  familiar  access  to  their  mistress, 
—to  the  charge  of  the  Clairville  mansion  and 
estates,  of  which  he  had  recently  become  the 
purchaser ;  and  he  continued  to  pension  oiF  her 
attendants,  and  to  replace  them  with  others 
from  Paris. 

The  countess  neither  remonstrated,  nor 
seemed  relieved  by  their  absence  ;  nor  could 
the  studied  solicitude  hourly  displayed  by 
Rochemore  for  her  comfort  and  happiness, 
procure  him  one  kind  word — one  kind  look  in 
return.  She  fulfilled  with  punctilious  exact- 
ness her  appointed  duties,  but  further  he  pre- 
vailed not.  Like  the  victim  of  the  ancient 
tyrant,  he  was  chained  to  a  lifeless  body  ; — like 
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the  fabled  Eastern  prince,  he  beheld  his  bride 
turn  to  a  statue  of  marble  on  his  approach  ! 

If  there  be  a  superlative  torment  of  human 
nature,  it  is  that  of  dwelling  in  hourly  com- 
panionship with  one  to  whom  our  affections  are 
tenderly  devoted,  and  who  repays  our  attach- 
ment with  the  deference  of  respectful  indif- 
ference. Hatred  had  been  comparatively  easy 
to  endure ;  but  to  feel  continually  within  reach 
of  that  return  of  love  he  so  deeply  coveted,  to 
indulge  in  a  still  disappointed  hope  of  exciting 
warmer  feelings  in  his  favour,  was,  in  truth,  a 
harder  trial  than  any  he  had  hitherto  borne  for 
her  sake. 

Once  indeed  he  was  startled  by  finding  his 
caresses  repelled  with  a  momentary  expression 
of  abhorrence ;  and  this  circumstance  g-ratified 
the  unhappy  Leon  with  the  long-desired  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  his  cause,  and  of  appealing 
once  more  against  her  cruel  injustice.  But 
Estelle  was  only  too  ready  to  ^.cknowledge  her 
error,  too  willing  to  implore  his  forgiveness  ; 
and  he  was  once  more  cursed  by  her  unrepining 
submission. 
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This  passing  expression  of  involuntary  dis- 
gust, arose  from  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  at 
times  perplexed  the  mind  of  the  afflicted  coun- 
tess. She  fancied  that  those  beloved  beings 
whom  she  had  lost,  might  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  information  of  Rochemore  into  the  hands 
of  their  destroyers ;  and  that  she  herself  had 
only  been  involved  in  a  web  of  difficulties  by 
his  subtle  arts,  in  order  to  be  ostentatiously 
liberated  through  his  interference.  But  when 
she  looked  upon  her  rescued  boy,  and  consi- 
dered all  the  dangers  and  sufferings  braved  by 
Leon  de  Rochemore  in  her  service,  she  was 
prompt  to  accuse  herself  of  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice, and  to  return  to  that  wifelike  allegiance 
which  was  bitterness  to  her  heart. 

Thus  afflicted — thus  bowed  unto  the  dust — 
thus  chained  to  the  horrors  of  a  revolting  con- 
nection,— Estelle — or  must  I  call  her  so  ? — 
Madame  de  Rochemore  grew  paler  and  more 
feeble  ;  and  her  cheek,  that  had  long  forgotten 
the  impulse  of  a  smile,  assumed  the  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  the  hue  of  monumental  alabas- 
ter.    At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Leon  had, 
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in  a  moment  of  self-abandonment,  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  the 
black  robes  she  wore.  Without  a  murmur,  she 
replaced  them  with  others  of  bridal  whiteness  ; 
and  from  that  period  she  appeared  *'  vouee  au 
hlanc.^''  The  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, therefore,  who  beheld  her  in  the  twilight 
slowly  pacing  the  lonely  glacis,  might  be  par- 
doned for  mistaking  her  for  the  disembodied 
spirit  of  the  former  Chatelaine ;  and  as  her 
return  was  as  strictly  concealed  as  the  danger  of 
her  position  rendered  necessary,  such  an  error 
probably  conduced  to  her  safety. 

"  Adolphe,^'  said  she,  one  evening,  to  her  son, 
as  they  were  pursuing  together  their  solitary 
walk,  "  although  thou  art  yet  a  child, 
much  peril  and  much  sorrow  have  tended  to 
mature  thy  mind ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
thou  mayest  not  perfectly  understand  all  I  am 
about  to  say — yet,  there  will  come  a  time,  boy, 
— a  time,  when  thy  mother  will  be  at  rest — that 
thou  wilt  recur  to  her  words,  and  cherish  them, 
and  comprehend  their  import." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  to  mark  his  attention. 
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"  Thou  are  surprised,  Adolphe,  to  see  the 
constancy  of  my  grief — of  the  tears  that  fail 
not,  although  life  itself  is  failing  !  Yet  have 
we  witnessed  many  sorrows,  both  public  and 
personal.  The  throne  and  the  altar  of  our  na- 
tive country  overthrown — its  sovereigns  mur- 
dered on  the  scaffold ;— our  family  heritage 
wrested  from  us,  to  become  the  portion  of  the 
stranger ;  and  last,  and  oh  !  more  cruel  than 
all,  our  dearest  and  best  dragged  forth  to  a 
death  of  shame  ! — Yet  it  is  not  for  this — it  is 
not  for  them,  Adolphe,  I  grieve — for  I  could 
lay  down  my  head  in  their  grave  and  be  at  rest. 
It  is  thou,  my  child,  it  is  for  thy  preservation 
that  I  have  doomed  myself  to  still  deeper  mi- 
sery. I  had  trusted  to  share  the  wedded  affec- 
tion of  but.  one  on  earth; — to  dwell  in  his 
bosom  while  life  endured,  and  partake  his  im- 
mortality hereafter.  Boy — this  happiness  is 
denied  me  !  I  am  become  a  polluted  wife  !  — 
and  the  husband  of  my  youth  will  revile  me 
when  I  seek  him  in  a  better  land."  She  looked 
wildly  around,  and  her  haggard  countenance 
grew  terrible  as  she  spake. 
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*'  Adolphe,"  she  continued,  "  this  sorrow — 
this  curse— is  but  the  just  denunciation  of  Hea- 
ven ;  for  I  dared  to  outrage  the  vows  made  in 
its  name  by  wedding  with  one  who,  in  my  mar- 
riage hour,  I  loved  not  with  the  surpassing 
affection  I  professed  ;  and  the  falsehood  of  my 
lips  was  heavily  registered  against  me  !  Yet 
the  Almighty  is  my  witness  how  earnestly  I 
strove  to  efface " 

"  Estelle !"  said  a  voice  from  behind,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  these  late  walks — this  agitation, 
the  fruit  of  a  disordered  sensibility — are  most 
pernicious  to  thy  feeble  frame.  Return,  dearest, 
to  thy  chamber;"  and  Rochemore,  replacing 
her  son,  whom  he  despatched  onwards,  came 
forward  to  support  her. 

"  Turn  not  from  me,  refuse  not  to  lean  upon 
my  arm  !'*''  he  whispered,  with  affection.  "  Alas! 
why  must  these  tears  still  and  ever  remind  me 
of  the  unwelcome  ties  that  unite  us  ?  Why — 
why  wilt  thou  turn  with  persevering  sorrow  to 
the  grievous  past  ?  Shouldest  thou  not  rather 
strive  to  render  that  existence  endurable,  which 
still    lies    lengthening  before  us?     Thou  hast 
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scarcely  numbered  half  the  years  appointed  for 
the  age  of  mankind  ;  and  may  not  the  remain- 
ing half  bring  duties  and  joys  and  ties  of  its 
own,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  our  youth  ? 
Oh  !  Estelle,  reject  not  the  means  of  happiness 
which  Providence  has  placed  at  thy  disposition ; 
trust  me,  thou  art  blessed  with  much  that  many 
lack.  Thy  child  is  spared  to  thee — the  inheri- 
tance of  thy  fathers  is  restored  to  him — and 
thou  hast  wealth  at  command.  Nay  !  scorn 
not  that  which  gives  thee  power,  at  least,  to 
comfort  the  unfortunate. 

"  And  brighter  prospects  are  opening  around 
us.  A  milder  policy  begins  to  animate  our  na- 
tional councils ;  France  may  finally  attain  a 
state  of  undisturbed  freedom  and  peace,  and  all 
will  be  well.  For  myself,''''  he  added,  in  a 
closer  whisper,  "  may  I  not  for  myself  adid.  one 
prayer — one  word  of  remonstrance  ?  There 
was  a  time  when  Leon  needed  them  not  to  in- 
sure thy  gentle  interpretation ; — there  was  a 
sime — when,  perhaps,  he  less  merited  thy 
grace — that  this  hand  was  not  snatched  so 
harshly  from  his  grasp ; — and  would  that  he 
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had  died  ere  that  hour  of  confidence  and  happi- 
ness was  blotted  from  his  destiny  !  But  may  I 
not  urge  once  more  the  fondness — the  constancy 
of  my  devotion,  as  a  plea  to  thy  forbearance  ? 
Oh !  Estelle,  Estelle  ! — didst  thou  know  how 
deep  the  wound  inflicted  by  these  averted 
looks — didst  thou  dream  the  hours  of  solitary 
agony  insured  by  thy  coldness — thou  wouldst  in 
mercy,  if  not  in  justice,  address  thyself  to 
kinder  practices  !" 

"  We  cannot  recal  the  past — we  cannot  recal 
the  dead,''''  murmured  Estelle. 

"  Nay,  then,"*'  exclaimed  Rochemore,  des- 
pairingly, "  if  for  nothing  I  have  wrought  so 
earnestly — if  my  life  hath  been  utterly  spent  in 
vain — let  me  no  longer  endure  this  torment — 
this  bitter  torment  of  thine  unwilling  possession. 
I  will  go  hence,  and  for  ever  !  Thou  shalt  be 
free ;  and  for  me,  I  will  but  shelter  me  as 
heretofore  in  that  savage  land  which  has  been 
kinder  to  me  than  the  country  of  my  fathers  I" 

"  Not  so, — oh  !  no,  no  !"  said  Estelle  wildly, 
"  let  not  mine  ingratitude  drive  forth  my  only 
friend.     Bear  with  me  yet  awhile,  Rochemore  : 
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forgive  my  petulance, — but  speak  not  of  leaving 
us !'' 

Cheered  by  these  flattering  assurances,  Leon 
left  her  to  compose  her  spirits  in  solitude  ;  and 
sallied  forth  in  the  twilight  to  indulge  in  his 
own  more  gratifying  prospects. 

Half  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Estelle  had 
become  his  bride.  The  summer  blossoms  had 
come  and  gone,  and  the  sadness  of  autumn 
was  again  spread  over  the  neighbouring  vallies. 
Of  the  various  political  changes  that  had 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  season  of  his  retirement,  all  were 
alike  unfelt  and  unfeared  by  the  Citoyen 
Rochemore.  His  personal  influence,  and  the 
secret  sources  of  wealth  which  his  provident 
address  had  devised  without  exciting  suspicion 
of  their  extent,  secured  him  from  danger  during 
the  early  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  as  he 
had  since  retired  to  obscurity,  without  seeking 
to  thwart  the  plans  of  others,  or  aiming  at  the 
acquirement  of  either  political  power  or  poli- 
tical fame,  he  attractednot  the  enmity  of  rivals, 
or   the   discontent   of  the  fickle  rabble.     The 
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estates  of  Rocquigny  and  Clairville  were 
known  to  have  been  already  completely  de- 
vastated ;  and  the  presence  of  the  supposed 
Madame  de  Clairville  and  her  son  secured  them 
from  being  denounced  to  the  spoliators  as 
possessing  fresh  claims  to  attention  ;  who  were 
prepared  to  mark  their  adherence  to  their  new 
lord  by  any  active  support  he  might  require. 

Thus  secure, — thus  rich  in  the  possession  of 
all  that  had  ever  been  precious  in  his  estima- 
tion, Leon  de  Rochemore  could  not  look  on 
the  prospects  of  his  future  life  without  exul- 
tation ;  nor  repress  an  expectation,  that  restored 
health  and  the  influence  of  religion  over  her 
mind  would  renew  in  the  heart  of  his  wife,  if 
not  her  early  predilection  in  his  favour,  at 
least  the  becoming  love  due  to  her  lawful 
husband. 

As  he  walked  rapidly  along, — ^his  step  as 
elastic  as  the  feelings  of  his  heart, — ^he  per- 
ceived a  boy  loitering  suspiciously  about  the 
entrance  of  the  chateau,  notwithstanding  the 
inquiries  of  the  porter  whether  he  wished  to 
enter.     At  length  Rochemore  himself  advanced 
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to  question  the  child,  whose  perplexity  and 
equivocation  soon  excited  his  anger ;  de- 
siring him  to  declare  his  business  on  peril  of 
being  thrown  over  the  drawbridge.  Thus  me- 
naced, the  boy  drew  a  letter  from  his  bosom, 
addressed  to  "  Madame  la  ci-devant  Comtesse 
de  Clairmlle,  au  secret  f — and  ran  crying  away . 
The  extraordinary  terms  of  the  direction  roused 
the  suspicions  of  Leon,  and  tearing  open  the 
envelop,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  following  lines  : 

Du  Chateau  de  Clairville. 
"  Much-honoured  Madam, 
"  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  communicate  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
desired  my  son  to  deliver  this  letter  to  none 
but  your  own  hands.  And  yet  I  hardly  know 
what  I  have  to  fear,  for  Felix  assures  me  that 
my  news  will  be  welcome  and  precious  both  to 
you  and  our  good  lord  ;  but  I  have  heard  and 
seen  many  things  lately  which  lead  me  to  fear 
otherwise  ;  and  I  therefore  implore  you  to  send 
me  instant  information  how  we  are  to  proceed : 
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it  may   save  much  misery — it  may  even  save 
bloodshed  I 

"  Last  night,  Madame,  after  we  had  retired 
to  rest,  we  were  disturbed  by  two  poor  tra- 
vellers, who  claimed  hospitality ;  and  when  we 
had  admitted  them, — in  these  ragged  and  de- 
spised vagrants,  we  discovered — arm  yourself, 
lady,  with  courage  to  hear  the  fact, — summon 
all  your  fortitude  to  bear  the  shock— we  dis- 
covered the  Count  de  Clairville  and  his  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Louise,  who  had  so  long  been 
reputed  dead  ! — Oh  !  how  greatly  is  he  changed 
by  his  long  imprisonment  I — and  the  poor  young 
lady  is  so  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  afflic- 
tions she  has  undergone,  that  I  fear  she  will 
scarcely  survive  till  you  receive  this.  They 
have  escaped  from  prison  somewhere  in  the 
south,  and  have  travelled  hither  on  foot,  and 
chiefly  by  night,  for  they  are  still  in  peril  of 
their  lives ;  so  I  have  concealed  them  in  the 
upper  grenier  of  the  chateau,  till  I  receive 
your  commands. 

"  In  reply  to  the  Count's  anxious  inquiries, 
I  have  acknowledged,  Madame,  that  I  know 
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you  to  be  living  and  well,  as  also  the  Comte 
Adolphe ;  but  I  have  not  presumed  to  inform 
him  that  you  inhabit  Rocquigny,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sad  fears  I  entertain  on  your 
account ;  and  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  so  occupied 
with  his  dying  sister,  that  he  has  not  at  present 
time  to  examine  me  closely.  But  pray,  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  deign  to  relieve  my  difficulties 
without  delay  ;  and  oh  j  if  the  forebodings  of 
my  heart  should  be  just,  may  the  good  God 
enlighten  and  protect  you  in  this  dreadful 
emergency ! 

*'  Your  devoted  obedient  Servant, 
"  Valentine  Hurtrelle." 
Leon  de  Rochemore  was  rooted  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  perused  this  horrible  letter  ;  — he 
was  stricken  into  stone  !  For  although  it  was 
too  true  that  he  had  himself  betrayed  the  Comte 
de  Clairville  in  his  flight  to  the  tribunal  Ox 
Lyons,  he  had  received  certain  information  that 
his  victim  had  perished  in  a  general  assassina- 
tion of  prisoners  that  had  taken  place  in  that 
devoted  city.  In  pursuance  of  this  persuasion, 
he  had  industriously  circulated  the  report  of 
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the  death  of  the  Comte,  in  order  that  it  might 
meet  the  ear  of  Estelle  through  various  channels; 
and  having  inserted  paragraphs  to  the  same 
effect  in  many  foreign  and  Parisian  journals, 
they  had  remained  uncontradicted  during  the 
confusion  and  universal  bloodshed  that  prevailed 
previous  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  But  he  was 
totally  unprepared  for  this  most  awful  refuta- 
tion ! — and  he  ground  his  teeth  with  agony,  and 
tore  his  hair  like  a  madman  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  despair  !— 

"  I  knew  that  I  had  played  the  part  of  a 
fiend  to  make  her  my  wife  ;  but  I  believed  her 
mine  as  lawfully  as  the  existing  enactments 
would  permit ; — I  believed  her  mine  by  ties 
so  tender,  so  holy — so—"  and  he  laughed 
with  emotion  that  resembled  insanity,  while  tears 
choked  his  utterance.  For  at  the  same  moment, 
to  deepen  the  horror  of  his  position,  he  recol- 
lected the  certainty  he  had  that  day  acquired, 
that  Estelle  was  about  to  become  a  mother  ; — 
and  he  remembered  his  own  eager,  fond  antici- 
pations, that  his  new  tie  might  renew  her  at- 
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tachment  to  life,  and  soften  her  heart  towards 
the  father  of  her  child  ! 

He  sat  him  down  on  the  base  of  the  lofty 
arch,  and  wept  till  his  heart  was  relieved.  Then, 
feeling  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  he- 
sitation he  ordered  his  horse  to  be  prepared  ; 
and  slowly  took  his  way  towards  the  chamber 
of  his of  Estelle. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

She  died — but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  that  might 
Have  dawned  a  pure  and  sinless  child  of  sin  ! 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight. 

Byron. 

Es TELLE  looked  up  from  the  book  she  was 
reading  as  Rochemore,  attired  for  a  journey, 
stood  before  her.  "  Thou  hast  then  deceived 
me,"  she  said  mournfully  ;  "  thou  art  still 
resentful,  and  wilt  forsake  me  at  last!''  And 
as  she  spoke  she  tendered  him  her  hand  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  a  look  of  greater  interest  than 
she  had  yet  betrayed  in  his  favour,— a  look 
almost  like  those  of  old. 

This  was  an  unexpected  trial.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  a  cold  adieu ;    and  her  unusual 
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softness  went  straight  to  his  heart:  he  turned 
away,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  to 
conceal  his  agony. 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,"  she  said,  in  a  sad  and 
tremulous  voice,  "  pardon  me  once  again, 
Rochemore ! — be  as  thou  hast  ever  been,  in- 
dulgent and  much  enduring  for  my  sake. 
Forgive  my  waywardness,  and  teach  me  to 
deserve  thy  patience." 

He  turned  suddenly  towards  her  ;  and 
kneeling  down  solemnly  before  her,  he  gently 
took  her  two  hands  within  his  own,  and  pressed 
them  fervently,  though  silently,  to  his  heart — ^his 
forehead,  his  lips  ! — and  as  they  were  clasped 
to  his  bosom,  she  felt  scorching  tears  falling 
heavily  upon  them.  Still  more  softened,  still 
more  penitent  for  her  supposed  offence,  she 
bent  towards  him,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time  imprinted  a  voluntary  kiss  upon  his  brow. 
"  This  is  no  common  emotion,"  whispered 
Estelle,  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet — "  nor  dost 
thou  contemplate  a  common  absence." 

"  It  will  be  at  least  a  brief  one,  lady, — or  an 
eternal  one,"  continued  he,  apart,  as  he  rose  and 
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Stood  in  stately  sternness  by  her  side.  "  Thou 
hast  given  me  cause  to  wish  it  brief  indeed. 
Fare  thee  well,  Estelle  !  fare  thee  well,  dearest 
— -most  beloved  !  Pray  for  me  to-night ;  and 
if  I  return  not,  pray  for  me  as  long  as  thou 
canst  retain  the  remembrance  of  one  over  whose 
destiny  thy  love  was  the  prevailing  influence !— of 
one  who  cherished  thee,  even  when  most  thou  wert 
disdainful  and  unjust ;  and  who,  in  thy  gentler 
hour,  thine  earlier  season  of  tenderness,  loved 
thee  with  the  softness,  the  weakness  of  a 
woman  !  Yet,  why  should  I  speak  of  this  ?" 
he  continued,  dashing  the  lingering  tears  from 
his  cheek;  "this  is  a  dark  hour,  and  I  am 
bound  on  a  quest  whose  perils  delay  will  but 
aggravate.  Seek  not  to  dissuade  me,  my 
beloved ;  I  must  instantly  hence  ;— therefore 
farewell !" 

She  rose  and  refused  not  his  embrace.  But 
as  he  held  her  to  his  heart,  a  sudden  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame ;  and  throwing  her  for- 
cibly from  him,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,— 
out  of  the  castle ;  and  mounting  his  horse,  he 
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rode  furiously  towards  the  Chateau  de  Clair- 
ville. 

Well  armed,  and  resolute  as  despair  could 
make  him,  he  emerged  from  the  forest  of  Roc- 
quigny,  and  beheld  the  halls  of  Clairville,  stand- 
ing in  the  moonlight  in  calm  and  lonely  gran- 
deur. The  recollections  of  his  youth  came 
over  his  mind  like  a  dream,  as  he  advanced 
towards  them;  and  fastening  his  horse  to  an 
iron  stancheon,  he  knocked  for  admittance. 

The  alarm  of  Felix  as  he  unbarred  the 
portal  would  have  excited  the  suspicions  of 
Rochemore  even  had  he  been  unaware  of  the 
Count's  concealment  in  the  Chateau.  With  a 
cool  but  determined  air  he  took  his  pistols 
from  the  holsters,  and  stuck  them  in  his 
belt  ;  then  turning  towards  the  agitated  Felix, 
he  desired  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  Comte  de  Clairville.  The  man 
started,  and  seemed  irresolute;  when  Roche- 
more  calmly  observed,  "  You  may  perceive, 
my  good  fellow,  that  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
trifling ;    therefore,   presume  not  to  rouse  my 
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resentment.  But,  remember  I  whatever  may 
betide  between  Clairville  and  myself, — whether 
bloodshed  or  even  death, — remain  thou  in  the 
chamber.  I  must  have  an  honest  witness  that 
no  unfair  advantage  prevailed  on  either  side.'' 

Somewhat  reassured  by  this  request,  Felix 
took  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  conducted  the 
impatient  Rochemore  up  several  narrow  stair- 
cases, till  they  reached  a  low  door. 

''  Surely — surely,"  he  exclaimed,  with  sud- 
den recollection,    "  you   will  not  disturb  him  ■ 
710W.     He  is  watching  by  the  body  of  the  nun, 
his  poor  sister,  who  died  this  morning.'" 

Leon  started — but  again  motioned  to  him 
to  open  the  door.  A  solemn  sight  struck  them 
on  entering ! 

In  the  centre  of  the  vast  and  gloomy  gr enter, 
extended  on  a  lit  de  sangle,  lay  the  emaciated 
body  of  Louise  de  Clairville^-of  Rochemore's 
destined  bride.  It  was  surrounded  by  as  many 
tapers  as  Valentina  had  been  able  to  procure ; 
the  light  of  which,  while  it  served  to  scare  the 
reptiles  from  their  prey,  rendered  the  darkness 
of  the  vast  chamber   beyond  awfully  visible  ! 
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The  spotless  whiteness  of  the  wasted  features 
of  the  dead, — the  holy  serenity  of  her  coun- 
tenance, which  was  even  as  that  of  a  saint 
who  hath  passed  unto  her  rest, — the  stillness  of 
the  lonely  spot, — all  tended  to  calm  the  angry 
passions  of  the  destroyer  as  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly upon  the  couch  of  death.  Then  walk- 
ing slowly  and  sternly  towards  Clairville,  who 
sat  near,  absorbed  in  the  deepest  abstraction, 
he  addressed  him  in  a  low  voice. 

The  afflicted  mourner  rose  in  indignant  sur- 
prise at  the  disturbance,  and  replied, — "  Roche- 
more  !  I  have  been  long  aware  that  'tis  to  thee 
I  am  indebted  for  mine  and  yonder  released 
sufferer's  betrayal  and  persecution.  I  shall  find 
a  time  to  thank  thee  as  thou  deservest ;  but 
the  presence  of  the  dead  forbids  all  violence 
now." 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Leon,  fiercely,  "  the 
dead  are  fitting  witnesses  for  deeds  of  death  ! 
Or  thou— or  I,  Clairville,  must  fall  this  night ; 
for  the  whole  world  contains  not  space  for  both. 
Chuse,  therefore,  between  these  weapons,  and 
take  thy  ground." 
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"  Never  !"  said  Clairville,  rejecting  the  in- 
strument of  death,  "  never  will  I  be  guilty  of 
this  sacrilegious  act/' 

"  How  !""  rejoined  Rochemore  ;  "  not  when  I 
glory  before  thy  face  in  having  denounced  thee  ? 
— in  having  secured  to  myself  these,  the  pos- 
sessions of  thine  ancestry, — while  thou  art  an 
alien  and  a  beggar  ?"" 

Clairville  moved  his  hand  in  angry  gesticula- 
tion ;  but  Christian  forbearance,  and  the  sight 
of  the  sainted  form  that  lay  hushed  in  calm 
repose  by  his  side,  once  more  prompted  him  to 
refuse  the  pistol. 

"  Coward  !*"  shouted  Leon  de  Rochemore, 
with  redoubled  fury,  "  canst  thou  forego  so  fair 
an  occasion  for  revenge? — will  nothing  move 
thee  ? — Nay,  then,  hear  the  worst !  Thy  wife 
— thy  chaste  wife — thy  vaunted  Estelle  is  mine 
— my  mistress  ! — ^lives  in  my  arms — lavishes  her 
kisses  'upon  me—  " 

The  Count  de  Clairville  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  spot  whereon  he  stood,  so  proudly  did  his 
heart  swell  within  him  for  a  moment.  He 
rushed  forward,  and  seized  the  pistol  from  the 
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hand  of  his  adversary ;  then  exclaiming  "  Fire  !" 
he  levelled  it  at  the  heart  of  Leon. 

Rochemore  fired  his  pistol  at  random ;  and 
as  he  received  the  fatal  charge  in  his  breast, 
he  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the 
floor. 

The  Count,  breathless  with  agitation,  stooped 
to  contemplate  his  fallen  foe  ;  and  a  gloomy 
feeling  of  remorse  for  a  moment  depressed  his 
mind.  Although  he  had  been  wantonly  com- 
pelled to  the  fatal  deed,  he  grieved  while  he 
retraced,  in  the  distorted  features  of  his  victim, 
the  beloved  companion  of  his  early  years  ! 

Some  incoherent  expressions  that  escaped  the 
trembling  Felix,  as  he  composed  the  scattered 
limbs  of  the  departed,  gave  rise,  however,  to  far 
different  emotions.  They  recalled  the  taunts, 
the  horrible  revilings  of  Rochemore  to  his 
mind. 

"  Answer  me,  Felix,  as  thou  hopest  salvation 
— is  my  wife — is  the  woman  of  whom  he  spake, 
at  Rocquigny  ?^'' 

"  She  is,  Sir.'^ 

"  Enough — my  doubts  will  soon  be  ended. 
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But,  oh  !  merciful  Providence,  why  did  I 
return — why  was  I  rescued  from  death,  for  this 
more  awful  trial !"" 

He  strode  away  from  the  fatal  chamber ; — 
for  what  now  availed  concealment  or  security  ! 
He  left  "  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead ;''  and, 
like  an  avenging  spirit,  he  stalked  in  solitary 
might  through  the  gray  morning  air,  turning 
towards  that  home  wherein  all  the  hopes  of  his 
after  life  were  gathered  in  dreadful  obscurity. 

The  horse  left  by  Rochemore  still  stood  at  the 
wicket ;  he  mounted  it,  and  rode  on  as  fast  as 
its  weariness  would  permit.  At  length  he 
reached  the  castle. 

His  face  was  unknown  to  the  strange  servant 
whom  he  roused  from  his  sleep  to  admit  him  ; 
but  there  was  something  in  his  awful  look  and 
determined  mien  that  allowed  of  no  parley. 
Unmolested,  he  ascended  the  stair — the  well- 
known  stair, — and  entered  various  chambers  in 
pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  inquiry.  At  length 
he  reached  the  apartment  inhabited  by  the  late 
Marechale. 

Estelle,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  by 
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the  solemnity  of  Rochemore's  advice,  and  agi- 
tated by  many  interesting  reflections,  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  her  balcony.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  left  alone  in  the  chateau  since 
her  sad  nuptials ;  and  grievous  thoughts  and 
recollections  had  oppressed  her  in  her  solitude* 
The  days,  the  companions,  the  errors  of  her 
youth  had  risen  before  her  mind  ;  and  the  very 
chamber  she  inhabited  had  painfully  recalled  to 
her  remembrance  the  words  of  her  early  lover — 
"  Let  them  live  in  misery^  and  die  i7i  shame  r 

Towards  morning,  wearied  by  long  watching 
and  long  weeping,  she  had  retired  to  a  sofa  ;  for 
the  dawning  twilight  dissuaded  her  from  seek- 
ing her  pillow.  She  had  kissed,  and  blessed, 
and  prayed  by  her  sleeping  child  ;  and  with  a 
heart  heavy  with  indefinable  apprehensions,  she 
lay  down,  habited  in  a  long  loose  wrapper  to 
rest. 

The  sufferer  slept, — but  not  long.  An  un- 
usual noise  in  the  chamber  roused  her  from  her 
slumbers ;  and  as  she   unclosed    her    eyes,  she 
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beheld  the  pale  stem  countenance  of  Clairville 
bending  closely  over  her  face  ! 

She  started, — she  strove  to  wake, — for  she 
believed  herself  still  dreaming  ; — in  vain  !  the 
dreadful  vision  departed  not. — He  was  there  !~ 
his  breath  was  on  her  cheek ;  and  in  his  eyes 
an  agonized  expression  of  mingled  love  and 
horror ! 

"  Estelle  !"  said  a  solemn  voice — But  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  her  apartment  was  burst 
open  ;  and  it  was  quickly  filled  by  a  company 
of  gendarmerie ;  who,  having  detected  traces 
of  the  fugitive  prisoners,  had  followed  the  count 
from  Clairville  to  Rocquigny  faster  than  hisr 
jaded  horse  could  bear  him. 

'^  We  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Direc- 
tory, Ernest^  ci-devant  Comte  de  Clairville,  as 
having  escaped  from  prison  in  the  city  of 
Lyons ;"  and,  taking  some  heavy  irons  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  followers,  the  officer  who 
held  the  warrant  added  insolently,  "  and  this 
time,  at  least,  you  shall  find  it  difficult  to  break 
bounds." 

These  words,  and  the  sound  of  the  fetters 
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which  they  fastened  to  the  limbs  of  the  count, 
brought  a  maddening  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
Estelle.  The  whole  truth, — the  horror  of  her 
own  position,  occurred  to  her  at  once  !  — Leon — 
Clairville — herself — in  what  situation  did  they 
relatively  stand  ? — She  knew  not — she  felt  not 
— for  her  mind  was  already  estranged. 

The  men  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  prisoner  to  observe  her  motions.  Unre- 
garded, she  rose  slowly  from  her  couch,  and 
with  the  hissing  gibber  and  horrible  glare  of 
insanity,  she  passed  her  fingers  through  her 
dishevelled  hair  as  she  stood  regarding  their 
movements.  Then,  with  fixed  eyes  and  a 
stealthy  pace,  she  crept  across  the  room  to  the 
still  open  window,  and  in  an  instant  reached  the 
parapet  of  the  balcony  ! 

Too  late  their  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  spot. 
They  saw  her  white  robe  flutter  for  a  moment, 
and  lo  !  a  heavy  fall  beneath  announced  the 
consummation  of  her  destiny.  One  of  the  sol- 
diers looked  over  the  balustrade,  and  saw  a 
white  figure  suspended  in  the  dreadful  depth 
below,  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  over  which  blood 
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was  slowly  oozing,     "It  is  all  over,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  she  is  dead  !'' 

Ernest  de  Ciairville  was  carried  back  un- 
resistingly to  prison  :  he  bore  his  trial  without 
defence  or  comment,  and  perished  in  the  same 
calm  insensibility  ! 

The  only  mark  of  recognition  he  gave,  from 
the  moment  of  his  arrest,  was  by  turning  away 
with  a  shudder  of  horror  when,  as  his  party 
wound  round  the  rocks  on  which  the  chateau  de 
Rocquigny  is  situated,  he  beheld  two  peasants  • 
climbing  upwards  towards  a  white  object ;  on 
which  a  village  crowd  was  gazing  with  terror 
and  lamenting  ! 

That  ledge  of  rock  has  since  been  removed 
by  chisel  and  mallet ;  for  Adolphe  de  Ciairville 
yet  lives  ;  and  the  expiatory  chapel  erected  on 
that  memorable  spot,  bears  his  name,  united 
with  that  of — Estelle  ! 
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Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  queen's, 
And  the  queen's  young  courtier. 

"  Truly  judge  ye,  and  wisely,  Dame  Cis- 
ley,"  said  Master  Weltwell,  the  asthmatic 
tailor  of  Greenwich  ;  "  'tis  a  kirtle  of  most 
rare  device ;  and,  with  its  party-facings,  and 
hanging  sleeves,  would  do  honour  to  the  fancy 
of  the  mistress  of  the  robes  herself;"  and 
straightway  flinging  the  silken  vertugadin  over 
his  thin  arm,  he  proceeded  to  drapery  the 
skirts  and  adjust  the  plaits,  to  the  admiration 
not  only  of  the  blinking  Cisley,  but  of  the  fair 
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maiden  destined  to  bear  their  burthen  on  the 
morrow's  morn — Maud  Glanville,  sole  child  to 
the  verderer  of  the  royal  park,  and  queen  of  the 
coming  May. 

The  verderer's  daughter  was  indeed  as  wor- 
thy of  her  elective  honours,  and  of  the  murrey- 
coloured  kirtle  destined  to  their  embellishment, 
as  any  damsel  who  hath  tripped  over  that  well 
trodden  greensward  before  or  since.  Her 
,  father's  long  and  faithful  services,  as  forest- 
keeper  to  the  noble  family  of  Warwick,  had 
procured  for  her  the  distinction  of  boasting 
the  countess  herself  as  her  godmother  and 
gentle  protectress;  and  when,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband,  that  lady  had  been  gifted, 
through  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  with  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  Black-Heath  Court  for 
her  future  residence,  she  had  profited  by  its 
vicinity  to  the  palace,  to  advance  still  further 
in  the  favour  of  her  royal  mistress  ;  among  the 
first  fruits  of  which  were  the  preferment  of  her 
protege  to  be  verderer  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
and  his  removal,  with  his  lovely  daughter,  to 
the  lodge  at  Greenwich. 
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The  venerable  dowager  who,  despite  her  age 
and  infirmities,  retained  a  most  decorous  reve- 
rence   for   courtlv    ceremonial,  was   somewhat 
startled  and  scandalized  on  perceiving  that  the 
mere  atmosphere  surrounding  a  royal  residence 
was  insufficient  to  soften  the  asperities  of  her 
'squire  of   the   greenwood,    and  to  polish  the 
bluntness  of  his  country  speech.     "  I  can  fly  a 
hawk,  rein  a  nag,  wind  a  horn,  if  need  be,  with 
any  courtier  or    courtier's  man  of  them  all," 
said  the  rebuked  verderer ;  "  and  how,  Madam, 
would  it  aid  me,  in  striking  a  fat  hart  for  the 
queen's  mess,  or  may  be  a  bold  stalker  of  the 
queen's  deer,  that  I  could  wriggle  my  body 
like  a  snared  ousel,  or  mince  my  rude  outspeak 
into  daintiness,  like  a  court  usher  ?     May    it 
please  you,    gracious  Madam,    to  fashion  the 
bearing  of  my  sweet  wench,  Maud,  according 
to    your    ladyship's    good    liking  ;    but    take 
Diccon  Glanvil's  troth  and  word,  that  'twere  as 
easy  to  bend  the  gnarled  oaks  of  Ardenne  into 
the  sallow's  pliancy,  as  find  in  him  the  making 
of  a  fawning  lick-platter,  or  court-knave." 
To  the  education  of  this  motherless  girl  did 
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the  Lady  Warwick,  thus  urged,  direct  her 
admonitions ;  and  assisted  by  the  mild  nature 
and  sprightly  intelligence  of  her  pupil,  the  task 
became  equally  pleasing,  and  fruitful  of  flatter- 
ing effects.  Maud,  during  her  father's  fre- 
quent absence  from  the  lodge,  was  assuredly  in 
safer  keeping  under  the  observant  dowager's 
keen  eye,  than  in  the  wardship  of  the  "  high 
gravel  blind"  Dame  Cisley  ;  and  in  the  demean- 
our of  the  many  ladies  of  high  estate  frequenting 
the  Heath  Court,  and  still  more  in  the  grave 
commentaries  of  her  lady-godmother,  she  had 
precept  and  example  united  under  her  observa- 
tion ;  so  that  her  graceful  gentleness  and  tune- 
ful speech  soon  rivalled  the  ideal  of  her  pre- 
ceptress. Thus  sweetly  gifted  by  nature,  and 
trained  by  courtly  schooling,  Maud  Glanvil,  the 
verderer's  heiress  and  the  Lady  Warwick's 
nursling,  became  the  loadstar  of  rural  attrac- 
tion among  the  striplings  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  had  been  named  by  common  acclaim  to  the 
coveted  distinction  of  Queenhood,  in  the  May- 
day pageant  annually  exhibited  in  the  park  for 
the  recreation  of  the  queen's  highness.      Nor 
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was  she,  although  perhaps  less  emulous  of  the 
honour  than  many  of  her  rivals,  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  fashioning  of  her  robes  of 
taffeta,  or  to  the  promised  loan  of  "jewels, 
chains,  and  ouches,''  vouchsafed  by  her  kind 
godmother  for  the  occasion. 

"  I  tell  thee,  damsel,"  said  Weltwell,  as  he 
fitted  on  her  tires,  the  evening  preceding  the 
ceremony,  ''  I  tell  thee  there  hath  not  been  a 
like  triumph  toward,  since  the  French  duke 
was  feasted  at  Whitehall.  Thirty  years  have 
I  wrought  with  shears  and  stitchery  in  the  good 
town  of  Greenwich,  yet  never  did  I  see  such 
preparation.  Every  loyal  housewife  of  the 
highway  hath  drawn  from  chesthoard  or  garner, 
some  hanging  of  arras,  some  fragment  of  bro- 
cade, wherewith  to  garnish  her  casements  :  all 
the  rushes  of  the  brook,  all  the  strewing  herbs 
of  the  garden,  have  been  stripped  to  freshen 
her  majesty's  passage  from  palace  to  park. 
The  town  is  all  astir,  Dame  Cisley ;  the  river 
is  alive  with  craft,  and  not  a  jolly  waterman 
but  hath  donned  a  new  vest  in  honour  of  the 
May.      Viols  are  tuning  here ;    citharnes  are 
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thrumming  there  ;  not  a  shew,  nor  a  mummer, 
nor  a  juggler,  but  is  wending  Greenwich  ward. 
But  yesterday,  i'  sooth,  I  was  braved  at  my  own 
shopboard  by  the  dragon  of  Wantley,  who  was 
over  curious  in  the  shaping  of  his  scaly  slough ; 
and  to-day  there  came  me  Maid  Marian,  lack- 
ing a  scarlet  kirtle  for  her  part  in  the  show,  who 
would  have  fain  had  me  abandon  the  furred 
symar  of  our  worshipful  bailiff  of  the  landing 
stairs,  in  order  to  serve  her  beggarly  needs ; 
and  byV  Lady  !  bold  Robin  of  Sherwood  was 
hard  upon  my  ears,  when  I  rebuked  the  vain 
quean''s  presumption." 

The  doughty  tailor,  whose  loquacity  had  been 
intended  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  lacings, 
and  bucklings,  and  adjustments  necessary  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  performance,  now  paused — 
not  for  a  reply — ^but  in  order  to  give  ample 
space  and  verge  enough  for  the  animated  burst 
of  gratulations  by  which  he  expected  his  labours 
to  be  rewarded. 

"'Tis  a  pranksome  garb,  and  a  dainty," 
said  the  duenna,  peering  through  her  barnacles ; 
"  but,  truth  to  say,  my  young  mistress  shews 
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fairer  and  more  maiden- wise  in  her  rust-coloured 
farthingale  with  velvet  cufFs,  than  in  all  this 
gaudy  gear." 

"  A  goodly  piece  of  judgment, — thou  mole, 
thou  sand-blind  driveller  I"  murmured  the  in- 
dignant  tailor,  turning  to  the  gentle  Maud, 
secure  of  a  more  favourable  verdict.  But  the 
sight  of  her  listless  brow  struck  him  with 
a  dismay  that  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Now,  God  ha**  mercy,  damsel !  what  would'st 
have  ?  Here,  on  the  eve  of  May, — thou  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  sport,- -and  endowed  with 
vesture  worthy  of  a  queen  in  right  earnest ; 
and  yet  thou  sighest  as  droopingly,  and  lookest 

as  coldly  on  the  prospect,   as  if Ah  !  ha  !" 

said  the  tailor,  interrupting  himself,  ^'  I  read 
the  riddle  now ;  thou  fearest  that  the  base, 
cowardly,  and  treasonable  attack  of  this 
morning,  will  deter  her  majesty's  grace  from 
honouring  the  revels  with  her  presence.  Tush  ! 
— I  tell  thee,  the  ruffian  is  in  safe  keeping  in 
the  fort ;  and  Elizabeth,  blessings  on  the  name  ! 
hath  too  much  confidence  in  her  people's  love, 
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to  fear  that  such  a  caitiff  could  boast  confe- 
derate or  accomplice." 

"  Attack— ruffian — imprisoned  in  the  fort !" 
exclaimed  Cisley. 

''  How — who — what  means  thy  news  ?"  fal- 
tered Maud. 

"  Ye  lack  not  the  woman's  ware  of  curiosity, 
I  perceive,"  said  the  tailor,  assuming  the  im- 
portance of  a  secret-keeper  ;  "  seeing  which, 
I  marvel  that  these  tidings,  which  have  set 
court  and  city  in  a  ferment,  have  been  so  slack 
of  reaching  your  ears."*' 

"  We  have  few  guests,"  answered  Maud^ 
*'  and  keep  no — ^" 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Weltwell;  "  if  ye  would 
needs  know  my  news,  rather  listen  than  be 
a  prater  !  and  to  be  brief, — for  the  Lady  Rich's 
tunic  still  lacketh  its  cross-chain  on  the  skirts, 
— to  be  brief,  fair  Maud,  know,  that  as  our 
gracious  princess  was  taking  this  morning  her 
diversion  on  the  river — a  shot,  a  murderous 
bullet,  whistled  pasttheroyal  barge, — grievously 
wounding  one  of  the  rowers." 

''  God's  pity  !"  ejaculated  Maud,  ''  can  this 
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thing  have  chanced  ;  and  to  a  sovereign  beloved 
like  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Those  who  are  fond  of  hearing  their  own 
argument,"  observed  the  tailor,  "  affirm  that 
the  scathe  was  directed  against  the  French 
envoy, — the  Sieur  Simier,  as  I  think,  who  was 
of  her  grace's  company ;  and  on  whom  her 
hasty  favour  hath  drawn  some  vulgar  misliking ; 
but  the  ruffian,  whose  boat  was  speedily  over- 
taken, protested  that  he  had  aimed  on  his  own 
quarrel,  and  in  his  own  defence  at  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  ;  who,  sooth  to  say,  was  seen  of  many, 
skulking  muffled  in  a  barge  hard  by." 

"  Didst  thou, — did  any, — ^hear  the  name  of 
the  offender  ?"  murmured  Maud  Glanvil,  grow- 
ing pale  as  death. 

"  Woltstane,  or  WoUaton  ;  ay — Hugh  Wol- 
laton,  he  called  himself;  and  the  halberdiers 
had  much  ado  to  save  him  from  dismemberment 
by  the  enraged  mob,  as  they  conveyed  him  to 
the  Westgate-fort." 

"  And  well  I  wot,"  shrieked  gossip  Cisley, 
"  the  villain  had  little  need  of  limbs,  who  could 
employ  them  on  such  a  godless  errand." 
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"  Heaven  shield  him,"  said  the  disrobed 
queen,  sinking  into  a  chair,  "  for  with  him  my 
hopes  perish  !" 

"  How  now  ?  what  a  coil's  here  !*"  exclaimed 
Weltwell,  opening  the  casement  in  pity  to  Maud 
GlanviFs  blanched  cheeks.  "  I  pray  thee,  mis- 
tress, to  forbear  such  unseemly  sayings."" 

"  Fetch  me  my  muffler,  good  Cisley,"  said 
Maud,  rallying  her  strength,  "  reach  thee  thy 
mantle,  dame  ;  for  I  must  to  the  Heath  Court, 
and  that  presently."" 

"  By  our  Lady"'s  grace,  not  I,""  said  the  old 
woman,  doggedly.  "  My  master"'s  pottage  is 
simmering  for  supper;  the  moon  riseth  not 
until  the  mid-night, — to-morrow's  rufflers  be 
abroad,  junketing  and  rioting  ; — and  I  stir  not 
forth  from  the  lodge."*"* 

"  Master  Weltwell !  thou  servest  my  noble 
godmother ;  wilt  thou  pleasure  her,  by  pro- 
tecting me  on  my  way  .?"  persisted  Maud. 

The  valiant  tailor  was  bewildered.  He  had 
a  kind  and  fatherly  interest  in  his  fair  petitioner  ; 
he  entertained  a  due  reverence  for  a  lady  who 
numbered  twenty  blue-coated  badgemen  to  be 
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liveried  at  her  cost ;  "  But  then,"  said  he, 
thinking  aloud,  *'  how  if  I  involve  myself  in  the 
recusancy  of  the  traitor  Wollaton-  how  if  I  en- 
tangle my  poor  body  in  mispersion  of  treason  ?" 

But  Maud  ended  his  dilemma  by  the  earnest 
grace  with  which  she  wrung  her  white  hands  ; 
and  without  further  expostulation,  Master 
Weltwell  conducted  the  weeping  girl  in  safety, 
even  to  the  portal  of  the  Heath  Court. 

"  Thou  comest  to  claim  the  performance  of 
my  promise,"  said  the  Lady  Warwick,  to  whose 
ruelle  the  fair  Maud  was  readily  admitted.  ''  I 
had  not  forgotten  thee,  sweetheart ;  see,  the 
casket  stands  labelled  by  my  tiring  mirror ; 
and  had  I  not  been  tormented  by  a  grievous 
pain,  by  sore  sickness,  Maud,  I  had  thought  to 
send  for  thee,  to  advise  concerning  the  ordering 
of  thy  morrow^s  masking.  But  what  is  here  ?" 
continued  the  old  lady,  raising  the  head  of  her 
protegee  from  the  coverlid  in  which  it  was 
buried.  *'  Speak  out,  child ;  what  hath  chanced  ? 
—thy  father—" 

^  "Is  well,  Madam,"  answered  Maud,  at- 
tempting  composure.     "  But   myself  am  in  a 
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grievous  strait,  and  pray  your  counsel  and  pro- 
tection."" 

''  Take  both,  my  poor  godchild,'*''  said  the 
dowager,  kindly  ;  "  and  speak  out,  Maud,  and 
frankly." 

"  I  am  a  most  unhappy  maiden,"  she  began, 
"  and  in  nothing  more  so,  than  that  while  your 
ladyship''s  grace  hath  been  my  chiefest  source 
of  happiness,  my  sole  fountain  of  honour,  it 
hath  also  wrought  me  shame  and  peril.'*'' 

"  Good  faith,  the  girl  is  distraught,'"  thought 
the  amazed  countess. 

''  You  may  remember,  Madam,  that  when 
last  summer  your  ladyship  lay,  as  now,  helpless 
upon  the  bed  of  pain,  I  was  permitted  to  mark 
my  grateful  devotion  by  ministering  to  your 
service  during  your  long  sickness.'" 

'•'  I  remember  it  thankfully,  maiden."" 

"  And  that  during  my  ""tendance,  the  notice, 
— the  unseemly  notice  bestowed  on  me  by  your 
kinsman,  the  young  Earl  of  Oxford,  attracted 
the  observation  and  reproof  of  your  ladyship  ; 
and  roused  the  indignation  and  affliction  of  my 
most  imhappy  self." 
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"  Of  which  I  marked  my  sense,  good  Maud, 
in  forbidding  him  my  presence, — dismissing 
him  my  house." 

"  From  my  father's,  alas !  your  ladyship 
could  not,  or  did  not  exclude  him ;  and  the 
dutiful  affection  borne  by  my  parents  to  every 
branch  of  a  house  that  hath  been  their  stay 
and  furtherance,  hath  still  blinded  my  poor 
father  to  the  intention  of  the  young  lord's 
visits ;  the  frequency  of  which  hath  proved 
their  least  peril." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  dowager;  "hear  I 
aright  ?  The  blessed  saints  forefend  that  thou 
should  love  my  nephew." 

"  Love  him !"  retorted  Maud,  something 
warmly,  "  who  seeketh  my  ruin — who  would 
bring  my  old  father's  head  in  shame  to  the 
grave; — think  better  of  me.  Madam!  No,'' 
she  continued,  in  a  milder,  yet  a  hoarse  tone  ; 
"  I  have  no  love  to  waste  on  him,  or  any ;  for 
long  ere  we  quitted  Ardenne — even  before 
my  poor  mother  died,  she  had  bestowed  her 
blessing  upon  my  troth-plight  with — with — a 
neighbour's  son — " 
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''  Hugh  WoUaton,  as  I  think  ?'' 

"  The  same,  Madam  ;  who  being  yet  in  his 
''prentice-time,  although  with  a  surety  of  suc- 
ceeding to  his  uncle's  thriving  trade-,  cannot 
yet  win  my  father''s  consent  to  our  marriage ; 
and  since  we  came  to  Greenwich, — I  would  say, 
alas  the  day,  but  that  it  drew  me  anigh  to  my 
kind  godmother, — all  mention  of  Hugh  is  dis- 
tasteful to  my  father''s  ears.  Your  ladyship's 
favour,  and  his  own  advancement,  have  caused 
my  hand  to  be  sought  of  many  suitors ;  some 
of  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  Hugh ;  all, 
unhappily,  to  our  own; — and  my  father  hath 
been  so  set  up  with  the  praises  of  his  child,  and 
the  projects  insinuated  into  his  credulous  heart 
by  my  lord  of  Oxford,  Sir  Wilfred  Dudley, 
and  others  of  the  courtiers,  who  haunt  our  lodge 
in  pretended  admiration  of  his  woodcraft,  that 
he  hath  already  forbidden  me  to  renew  speech 
or  vow  with  my  kind,  generous  Hugh." 

"  Of  which  interdiction,  his  absence  insures 
the  efficacy.     Is  it  not  so,  pretty  Maud  ?''"' 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  Madam ;  Master 
Wollaton   having  gathered,  by  means   to  me 
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unknown,  tidings  of  my  father's  obduracy,  and 
of  the  importunities  to  which  I  have  beeen  ex- 
posed by  his  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  heart, 
resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue ;  and  ar- 
rived last  week  at  Greenwich." 

"  And  thou  didst  speak  with  him,  girl,  in 
disobedience  to  thy  father^s  command  .?" 

"  Nor  that  alone,"  replied  the  weeping  mai- 
den. "  I  told  him  all,  Madam ; — that  I  had 
been  cruelly  insulted  by  the  earFs  wanton  reck- 
lessness ;  that  I  even  feared  to  stir  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  home,  lest  I  should  provoke  his 
licentious  boldness.  But  as  I  spake,  my  father 
burst  in  upon  our  interview  ;  reviled  us  both  for 
disobedience ;  and  at  length,  stung  by  my  Hugh's 
remonstrances,  he  smote  him  with  violence,  and 
drove  him  from  our  dwelling." 

"  My  poor  child  !"  said  the  old  lady,  taking 
the  trembling  hand  of  her  god-daughter,  "  say 
on — what  hath  ensued — where  tarrieth  the 
youth  r 

"  Once,  and  but  once,  I  have  since  encoun- 
tered him.    We  met — forgive  me,  noble  lady — 
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by  stealth,  last  night,  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
court." 

"  That  was  ill  done,''  observed  the  prudent 
godmother. 

"  He  came  but  to  bid  me  a  farewell ;  and 
pray  me  to  forbear,  if  possible,  to-morrow's 
pageant ;  for  he  had  discovered — so  said  he — 
the  Lord  Oxford's  settled  plan  for  carrying  me 
off  by  stratagem." 

"  He  dare  not — he  could  not  so  far  forget 
himself  and  me  !"  exclaimed  the  countess. 

"^  Obedient  to  Wollaton's  requiry,  I  have 
kept  close  house  this  day,"  continued  Maud 
Glanvil,  sorrowfully.  "  But,  alas  !  Madam, 
mischief  hath  been  astir ;  and  that  with  cruel 
activity.  The  precious  safety  of  the  queen's 
majesty  hath  been  endangered,  as  doubtless 
your  ladyship  hath  learned ;  and  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  evil — the  prisoner  of  the  Westgate- 
fort,  is— Hugh  WoUaton  himself !" 

"  And  the  shot  was  levelled  at  my  graceless 
nephew  T'' 

"  At  a  ruffian  wearing  his  cognizance,  and  in 
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self-defence — in  a  death-struggle  ; — forgive  us, 
Madam  !"  faltered  the  trembling  maiden. 

'*  Would  I  had  no  greater  offenders  to  par- 
don," said  the  countess,  gravely  ;  "or  rather, 
would  that  my  sister's  son  had  less  claim  to  my 
mercy  ;  so  might  I  exert  my  best  endeavours  in 
WoUaton's  behalf,  by  unfolding  the  truth.  But, 
however  unworthy,  Edward  de  Vere  is  my  kins- 
man," said  the  old  lady,  as  a  tear  quivered  upon 
her  withered  cheek.  "  This  is  no  common  mat- 
ter," she  resumed,  after  a  pause  of  considera- 
tion. "  'Twill  be  bruited  in  the  common  ear  of 
England ;  'twill  be  made  the  watchword  of 
party ;  the  fable  of  history  ;  and,  perhaps — 
yet  heaven  avert  it — a  signal  of  bloodshed. 
The  excesses  of  my  misgoverned  nephew  have 
so  often  drawn  upon  him  her  highness's  displea- 
sure, that  were  not  an  innocent  life  endangered 
by  thy  silence,  Maud,  I  should  pray  thee  to 
forbear  accusal ;  but  our  gracious  sovereign's 
peril  will  have  wrought  the  people  to  a  demand 
for  prompt  vengeance,  and  the  insult  suspected 
towards  the  Duke  of  Alen^on's  minion,  will 
have  roused  the  indignation  of  the  queen ; — 
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wliereupon,  the  affair  brooks  no  delay.  To- 
morrow, hie  thee,  as  was  thy  purpose,  to  the 
May-game  pageant ;  prank  thyself  gay,  and 
smile  thy  best,  my  child  ! — ^nay,  wince  not  at 
the  word  ;  for  his  sake  must  this  be  done." 

Maud  Glanvil  wrung  her  hands. 

"  The  queen, — I  know  it,  I — will  grace,  as  is 
her  wont,  the  Mayshaft ;  and  thou,  as  crowned 
warden  of  the  feast,  must  of  need  attract  her 
notice.  Then,  girl,  is  thine  auspicious  hour ; — 
then,  Maud,  go  boldly  to  thy  duty ; — throw 
thyself  at  her  royal  feet — speak  thy  wrong,  and 
Wollaton's  innocence,  simply  and  briefly  ;  and 
my  life  on  the  issue,  Elizabeth  will  right  thy 
cause." 

"  How,  Madam  !  address  myself  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled court  ?" 

"  Asks  it  less  bold  presumption  to  address 
the  King  of  kings  .?" 

"  Alas  !  alas !"  said  Maud,  "  I  would  I 
were  in  my  grave  !" 

"  Rather,  hie  thee  home,  that  sleep  may  calm 
thee   for   thy   coming   trial.     Therefore,   good 
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night,  my  gentle  girl ;  abandon  not  thy  cause, 
and  Heaven  will  bless  it  and  thee  !"" 

The  day-dawn  came,  and  brought  the  wait- 
ing gentlewoman  of  the  Lady  Warwick,  and  the 
promised  casket ;  but  with  them  came  no  acces- 
sion of  confidence  to  the  trembling  May-queen  ; 
— so  that  'twas  a  toilsome  task  to  lace  the  trim 
bodice  over  her  panting  bosom. 

It  was  a  morning  as  pure  and  bright  as  ever 
sparkled  with  the  freshness  of  May  ;  and  grove 
and  garden  ground,  shrubby  labyrinth  and  open 
parterre,  seemed  flushed  with  the  year's  gay 
youth.  Gem-like  cones  of  bloom  glistened  upon 
the  lilac  trees, — golden  streamers  waved  from 
the  liburnums,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  fading 
hue  of  the  apple-blossoms  with  which  they 
mingled.  In  the  bolder  landscape  of  the  park, 
the  half-foliaged  elms  unfolded  their  tiny  shells 
of  verdure, — the  tender  green  of  the  young 
lime-leaves  quivered  above, — the  profuse  blue 
flowers  of  the  wild  hyacinth  seemed  hovering, 
like  a  vapour,  over  the  earth  below  ;  on  which, 
where  the  hawthorn  trees  stood  in  sheeted 
whiteness  of  bloom, 
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Da'  be'  rami  scendea 
Una  pioggia  di  fior'  sovra  '1  suo  grembo. 

and  the  united  sweetness  of  a  thousand  honied 
blossoms,  and  the  freshness  of  the  springing 
grass,  crushed  by  a  thousand  footsteps,  were 
dispersed  by  the  buoyant  gushes  of  the  summer 
air,  which  never  "  smelt  more  wooingly." 

Along  the  secluded  path  of  a  deep  avenue  of 
chesnuts,  the  fair  queen  of  the  May  was  stoutly 
ushered  by  her  exulting  father  towards  the 
goodly  tent,  framed  of  fir  poles  and  interwoven 
branches,  in  which  her  throne  was  erected.  As 
she  approached  the  Maypole,  round  which  a 
fenced  ring  was  apportioned  to  the  pageant  of 
the  day,  she  was  preceded  by  her  company  of 
maidens  of  honour,  in  milk-white  array.  Friar 
Tuck  stood  aside,  and  the  hobby-horse  sus- 
pended his  caracolings,  to  look  on  such  a  galaxy 
of  loveliness,  and  the  joyous  multitude  sent  up 
as  prolonged  a  shout  in  their  honour,  as  if  Eli- 
zabeth herself  had  been  at  hand.  Some  there 
were  indeed  among  the  crowd,  who  blamed  the 
listless  bearing  and  reserved  silence  of  the  un- 
happy Maud, — and  whispered,  that  her  father'^s 
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daughter  queened  it  too  loftily ;  while  Master 
Weltwell,  regardless  of  the  praise  lavished  upon 
his  handywork,  did  lay  his  finger  upon  his 
skinny  lips,  and  imply  a  word  of  mystery. 

From  the  earliest  morn,  chambers  had  been 
at  intervals  discharged  from  the  numerous  forts 
adjoining  the  river  and  the  park,  and  now  a  loud 
salvo  announced  that  the  procession  had  left  the 
palace.  Expectation,  in  the  guise  of  many  a 
buxom  dame  and  sturdy  burgher,  was  a-tiptoe; 
and  soon  the  trained  bands,  with  their  steel 
shirts  of  Almaine  rivet,  and  morions  glancing 
in  the  sun,  gratified  the  general  expectation. 
Next  in  the  procession,  and  heralded  by  a  pur- 
suivant at  arms,  bearing  their  banner,  came  the 
goodly  company  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,—- 
the  flower  of  the  English  youth, — closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  pages  of  the  queen  ;  and  after 
a  space,  shining  like  a  constellation,  appeared 
the  brightness  of  the  maiden  queen ;  mounted 
on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  whose  velvet  housings 
broidered  with  pearl,  swept  the  ground.  While 
acclamations  of  "  long  live  Elizabeth — happily 
may  she  reign  !"  burst  from  the  populace,  she 
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bent  on  either  side  her  stately  looks  of  proud 
affability,  and  the  assembled  people  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  as  she  passed  onwards. 

Arrived  at  a  grassy  knoll  commanding  a  view 
of  the   pageant,   the   queen   dismounted;   her 
kinsman,  the  bluff  Lord  Hunsdon,  holding  her 
bridle-rein, — the  Earl  of  Leicester  receiving  her 
offered  hand  upon  his  bended  knee ;  and,  as  she 
touched  the  earth,  a  clamour  of  exultation  was 
sent  upward  to  the  sky  by  the  mingled  voices 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  ;  aided  by  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and 
the  larum  of  drums  !    Elizabeth,  who  found  a 
welcome  music  in  the  din,  looked  round  upon 
the  courtly  train  of  barons  bold  and  gorgeous 
dames  by  which  she  was  now  encompassed,  and 
pointing  to  the  shouting  multitude,  exclaimed, 
"  And  yesterday  ye  urged  my  doubts  of  the 
loyal  love  of  my  people  !"   Then,  motioning  with 
her  hand,  that  the  sports  should  commence,  she 
bade  her  court  dispose  itself  for  better  enjoyment 
of  the  scene ;  and  guarded  by  her  gentlemen- 
pensioners,  and  officiously  haunted  by  Patch, 
the  court  jester,  she  stationed  herself  in  stern 
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dignity  on  tlie  summit  of  the  knoll.  But  it  was 
not  her  discomfiture  of  the  preceding  day  which 
imparted  so  severe  an  air  to  the  royal  counte- 
nance, for  she  had  never  favoured  the  May-game 
festival  with  a  better  grace ;  and  it  was  sur- 
mised that,  while  a  politic  deference  to  popular 
usances  dictated  her  annual  attendance,  the 
remembrance  of  her  unhappy  mother''s  attainder, 
consequent  upon  a  similar  celebration,  rendered 
it  a  distasteful  task. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  now  forfeited  all  title  to 
that  pride  of  youthful  beauty  which  might 
have  excused  the  flightiness  of  devotion  she 
loved  to  exact  from  her  courtiers,  looked,  it 
must  be  confessed,  upon  the  day  in  question,  a 
very  paragon  of  unloveliness.  The  unfeminine 
harshness  of  her  prominent  features, — the 
cankered  keenness  of  her  grey  eyes, — ^her  tawny 
hair,  and  stiff  erectness  of  figure,  formed  a 
marvellous  contrast  with  the  graceful  sweetness 
of  her  rival  of  the  greensward :  a  contrast  so 
readily  discerned  by  her  majesty ''s  acute  percep- 
tion, that  she  immediately  courted  the  dispa- 
ragement of  the  surrounding  courtiers,  by  her 
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bitter  comments  on  the  untutored  demeanour  of 
the  ''  sceptred  Dowsabelle." 

"  Even  weeds  have  their  value,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  ;  "  for  their  baseness  teacheth 
men  to  measure  the  sovereign  beauty  of  the 
rose  ;  nor  doth  the  meanest  star  twinkle  in  vain, 
since  its  feebleness  revealeth  the  all-outshining 
glory  of  the  queen  of  night." 

"  Even  as  our  cousin  Hunsdon's  honest 
roughness,"  quoth  Patch,  "  sets  price  on  the 
nimbie-tongued  loselry  of  a  De  Vere.  Gare 
les  faitours  ! — and  God  mend  all." 

To  have  been  adulated  by  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser, — flattered  by  Sidney  and  Raleigh,— 
served  by  Burleigh,  by  Buckhurst,  and  Bacon, 
affords  perhaps  some  title  to  those  exaggerated 
honours  which  have  been  lavished  on  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth — the  spoiled  child  of  Eng- 
lish history :  but  posterity  is  a  dispassionate 
j  udge ;  and  despite  the  factitious  lustre  shed  upon 
the  reign  of  the  maiden  queen, — or,  as  runs  the 
clap-trap  phrase,  "  the  golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess," — we  are  enabled,  even  through 
the  inflated  eulogies  of  contemporary  writers. 
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to  detect  the  craftiness, — the  cruelty,— the 
licentious  vanity, — the  insane  arrogance,— of 
the  self-assumed  phoenix.  The  nips  and  bobs 
with  which  she  "  sorely  pinched*"  her  ladies  of 
honour, — the  unchristian  pride,  with  which  she 
exacted  knee-worship  from  all  approaching  her, 
—the  relentless  virulence  which  urged  her  per- 
secution of  the  ladies  of  the  house  of  Grey,  for 
having  presumed  to  give  legal  heirs  to  her 
crown, — the  coarse  spirit  of  vituperation,  which 
exposed  her  most  tried  and  ancient  servants  to 
opprobrious  insults, — the  levity  which  betrayed 
her  into  unseemly  familiarity  with  her  favourite, 
Dudley,  even  in  an  audience  of  state — are  per- 
haps sufficient  causes  for  distrusting  the  feminine 
qualifications  of  *'  the  fair  Vestal  throned  in  the 
West."  But,  when  we  consider  the  fate  of 
that  loveliest  monument  of  human  frailty,  the 
sister  and  rival  who  had  screened  herself  from 
rebellion  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
queen,  —  when  we  recall  the  bloody  destinies  of 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  a  numberless  brotherhood, 
— the  unsparing  use  of  torture,  which,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  realm,  disgraced  the  early 
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annals  of  her  reign, — ^her  hollow  and  insolent 
dealings  with  her  parliament, — the  foul  indif- 
ference marked   towards   the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, by  her  quickly  thereafter  becoming  sponsor 
to  the  child  cf  the  French  king, — the  vindictive 
spirit,  which  prompted  her  to  strike  off  the  hand 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  had  ventured 
to  set  forth  the  monstrous  disproportion  of  her 
marriage  with  the  boy-Duke  of  Alen^on, — the 
baseness,   which   sought    hospitality   from   the 
master  of  Euston  Hall,  in  order   to  detect  and 
punish  his  secret  adherence  to  papistry, — and, 
finally,  the  parsimonious  abstinence  of  Eliza- 
beth from  all  public  acts  of  munificence,  and  her 
greedy  exactments  from  the  generosity  of  her 
courtiers,   are  facts  whose  united  atrocity  may 
counterbalance  a  zeal,   sometimes  doubtful,  for 
the  interests  of  the  reformed  church  ;  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  ministers  of  her  arbitrary  will ; 
a  brilliant  tact  in  the  art  of  government ;   an 
intrepid  spirit,  and  dignified  carriage. 

The  revels  were  now  at  their  height.     The 
Queen  of  the  May,  having  won  all  hearts  to  her 
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praise  by  the  trimly  featness  with  which  she 
executed  her  duty  of  leading  a  galliard  and  a 
corranto  in  the  ring, — a  featness  which  called 
down   the  applause  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
himself, — was  proceeding  to  re-enthrone  herself 
in  the  tent,  when   some  idle  speech  among  the 
crowd,    that   her    majesty    was   ill-minded   to 
prolong  her  courtesy  and  witness  the  sports  to 
an   end,   renewed  her   terrors  and  impatience. 
As  she  stood,  perplexed  and  tormented  by  the 
importunate   homage   of    her    little    court,   it 
chanced  that  Sir  Wilfred  Dudley,  one  of  the 
vain  gallants  who  had  long  pestered  her  with 
his  assiduities,  approached  to  tender  her  some 
of  those  practised  flatteries  which  his  tendency 
to  parler  Euphuisme  rendered  more  circum- 
locutory than  the  critical  juncture  of  her  affairs 
might  well  endure. 

"  Sweet  sovereignty  !^'  said  he,  "  if  a  simple 
subject  may  hope  to  penetrate  the  guarded 
portal  of  thy  distrustful  hearing— -" 

«  6ood  Sir  Wilfred,"  interrupted  Maud, 
"  you  have  ofttimes  made  vaunt  of  your  will  to 
do  me  service—'" 
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"  And  therein,  sweet  harte  of  the  greenwood  ! 
to  pleasure  mine  own  best  liking." 

'^  I  ask  not  your  motive— care  not  for  it  now  ; 
but  if  ever  you  would  win  my  gratitude,  guide 
me  through  yonder  armed  bands,  to  the  feet  of 
the  queen." 

"  To  her  majesty's  very  presence  ? — For  an 
eyass  that  but  now  leaveth  the  mew,  damsel, 
thou  soar  est  high." 

"  You  refuse  me  ? — Nay  then,"  said  Maud, 
slipping  beneath  the  ropes,  and  directing  her 
hurried  steps  towards  the  knoll,  ^'  I  will  bear 
mine  errand  in  single  boldness." 

But  the  fantastic  gallantry  of  the  Euphuist 
would  not  permit  him  to  abandon  the  champion- 
ship of  a  maiden  in  distress  ;  and  quickly  over- 
taking her  as  she  reached  the  opening  into  an 
over-arching  alley  of  lime  trees,  he  held  out 
his  hand  for  her  support  with  all  that  distor- 
tion of  affectation  which  characterized  his 
postures. 

"  Mistress  Maud  !"  said  Sir  Wilfred,  negli- 
gently flinging  aside  his  mantle,  in  order  to 
reveal  the  richness  of  his  Spanish  doublet,  "  I 
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hasten  to  propose  a  league  of  amity  between  us, 
— of  which  the  terms  are  present  protection  on 
my  part — fairer  interpretation  on  thine.  Ad- 
vance, bright  humility  !"  continued  he,  with  a 
tender  air,  as  they  passed  the  spot  on  which 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  lay,  in  listless  weariness,  on 
the  grass.  "  Advance,  Queen  of  Idalia !"  he 
repeated,  simpering  and  mowing  likea  jackanape, 
when  he  perceived  the  indignant  regards  of  his 
rival  fixed  upon  his  familiar  attitude. 
But  if  it  be  true,  that 

The  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 

the  evil  thoughts  of  De  Vere  had  surely  de- 
serted his  savage  bosom  at  sight  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  Maud ;  which,  in  her  fair  and  stately 
array,  shewed  even  more  touchingly  than  was 
its  wont.  The  swan-like  throat,  set  forth  by 
her  standing  ruff, — the  arch  simplicity  of  a 
brow,  on  which  the  flush  of  exercise,  and  the 
paleness  of  terror,  varied  alternately,— the 
informing  intelligence  of  soul,  which,  bright- 
ening her  eyes,  taught  her,  "  dolphin-like,  to 
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shew  above  the  element  she  lived  in/'  even  the 
uncertain  tremour  of  her  step,  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  forbear  one  look  injurious  to  the 
spotlessness  of  "  saintly  chastity.*" 

Maud  Glanvil  had  now  approached  within  a 
few  paces  of  Elizabeth,  within  play  of  that 
fierce  battery  of  looks,  so  terrible  to  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  yielding  unconsciously  to  the  awe 
natural  to  her  position,  she  folded  her  hands 
on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  still  the  wild  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  earth.  The 
queen,  attributing  the  unformal  action  of  her 
rival  of  the  Mayshaft  to  some  mummery  im- 
posed upon  her  by  her  part  in  the  pageant, 
exclaimed,  as  she  graciously  beckoned  her 
nearer  approach,  "  What  would  the  majesty  of 
May,  from  her  royal  sister  of  England.-^" 

"  Your  highness's  clemency,"  faltered  Maud, 
falling  on  her  knees,  to  kiss  the  gracious  hand 
extended  towards  her. 

*'  And  shall  we,  whom  one  of  our  wisest 
clerks  hath  hailed  by  the  title  of  Mer cilia, 
shall  we  deny  our  grace  to  an  oflPender  so  fair 
—so  helpless  ?''"' 
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"  Tis  not  for  myself  I  sue,"  said  Maud, 
gathering  courage  from  the  affability  of  the 
queen,  "  but  for  an  innocent  prisoner." 

"  Then  justice  might  surely  serve  the  turn,'' 
replied  Elizabeth,  still  smiling  ;  "  an  enthroned 
sovereign  should  know  that  clemency  regardeth 
the  guilty.  The  name,  gentle  queen,  of  thy 
prisoner." 

''  Hugh  Wollaton  of  Ardenne,  Madam  ;  now 
most  unmeetly  confined  in  the  Westgate-fort." 

''  How  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  princess, 
in  her  shrillest  tone,  as  the  reality  of  her  peti- 
tioner's alarms  and  mission  became  apparent, 
"  have  we  treason  near  our  person  !  Must  we 
— who,  at  bed  and  board,  waking  and  down- 
lying,  are  still  thwarted  and  harassed  by  our 
cares  of  state, — must  we  be  pursued,  even  in 
our  hour  of  idleness,  our  season  of  recreation, 
by  the  importunities  of  our  rebel  subjects  ? 
Look  to  it,  my  lords — Leicester,  Cumberland, 
Montjoy  :  and  thou,  sirrah  !  who  art  the  chief 
cause  of  the  mischief,"  said  she,  bending  her 
frowns  upon  the  discomfited  Sir  Wilford,  whose 
forlorn    figure    Master   Patch   was    diligently 
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pourtraying  upon  the  buckler  of  a  man-at-arms 
by  his  side,  "  how  gat  this  bold  damsel  to  our 
presence  ?  Go  !  minion,"  she  continued,  with 
an  angry  gesture,  to  the  trembling  May-queen, 
"  go  hence,  ere  thou  be  thrust  out  with  shame  ; 
and  leave  the  assassin  of  thy  sovereign  to  the 
justice  of  her  privy -council." 

"  Now,  God  help  me  !"  said  Maud,  throw- 
ing up  her  arms  distractedly,  "  For  in  man  or 
woman,  hope  is  none." 

*'  An't  please  your  grace,"  said  Lord  Huns- 
don,  too  unsolicitous  of  royal  favour  to  shun 
the  path  of  honesty,  "  this  wench  is  of  the 
Lady  Warwick's  household ;  her  godchild,  if 
it  remember  me,  or,  at  least,  her  diligent  hand- 
maid in  the  hour  of  suffering ;  speak,  girl ! 
bringest  thou  no  token  from  thy  lady  !" 

"  Alas  !  none,  Sir,"  answered  Maud,  with 
patient  humility  ;  "  my  gracious  mistress  could 
scarcely  move  in  the  suit  which  criminates  a 
De  Vere." 

"  How  now  ?''"'  demanded  Elizabeth,  sobered 
from  her  first  explosion  of  resentment,  ''  a  De 
Vere,  sayest  thou  ?     Stand  up,  and  mince  not 
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thy  words  ;  what  cause,  what  De  Vere,  minion  ? 
dally  not  with  thy  queen  !" 

But  there  were  tears  now  stealing  down  the 
pale  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  girl,  which  at  once 
impeded  her  utterance,  and  moved  every  manly 
heart  present  in  her  favour. 

"  And  now  I  think  me,  yonder  traitor  of  the 
fort  did  also  involve  my  Lord  of  Oxford*'s 
name  in  his  declarations,"  resumed  Elizabeth ; 
"  what,  ho  I  some  one  call  hither  the  Earl. 
Yeoman  of  the  guard — ^bring  him  instantly  to 
the  presence." 

"  Force  needs  none,  Madam,"  said  the  bold 
earl,  who  had  been  an  unseen  auditor  of  the 
whole  ;  "  I  am  not  used  to  be  a  loiterer  at  my 
sovereign''s  bidding,  even  though  it  tend  to  con- 
front a  peer  of  England  with  the  nameless 
puppet  of  a  village  masking." 

This  taunt,  and  the  presence  of  her  perse- 
cutor, roused  the  spirit  of  the  injured  Maud, 
far  more  than  the  encouragement  of  queen  or 
courtier ;  and  standing  forward  with  modest 
grace,  she  related  in  succinct  but  earnest  terms, 
her   tale  of    patient   suffering  and  undeserved 
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insult ;  appealing  so  sweetly  to  the  womanly 
sympathy  of  her  royal  judge,  that  despite  the 
preconceptions  of  Elizabeth,  the  force  of  truth 
and  simplicity  went  direct  to  her  heart,  kind- 
ling all  the  indignation  of  her  sex,  and  the  in- 
temperance of  her  Tudor  blood. 

'*  Thou  wert  well  to  brave  me  but  now,  with 
thy  rude  insolence,  my  worthy  lord  !"  said  she, 
to  the  unabashed  earl ;  "  thou  frontless  offen- 
der !  who  dost  dare  pollute  the  very  purlieus 
of  our  court  with  thy  filthy  libertinism  ; — go 
from  our  presence ;  thou  shalt  hear  further  of 
our  judgment,  touching  this  matter  : — yet  stay," 
she  resumed,  amending  her  hastiness,  "  hast 
thou  aught  to  urge,  my  lord,  against  this 
damsel's  accusation  ? — what  hath  the  flower  of 
chivalry,  who  must  needs  wear  Elizabeth's 
favour  in  his  cap,  to  reply  to  the  ingenuous 
murmurs  of  maiden  modesty  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Madam  ;"  replied  the  insolent 
Oxford,  whose  wit,  and  splendid  profusion, 
and  travelled  elegance  had  often  blinded  the 
queen**s  detection  of  his  unexampled  excesses. 
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"  Edward  de  Vere  hath  a  ready  answer  for 
the  peer  who  questions  his  honour  ;  but  for  the 
imperious  mandate  of  a  woman,  albeit  a  queen, 
or  for  the  whining  of  a  peevish  wanton, — good 
faith  !  they  must  abide  his  silence."" 

"  We  are  outfaced,  methinks,  and  by  a  foul 
traitor,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  kindling 
eyes.  "  To  the  Tower  with  him,''  said  she, 
addressing  herself  to  the  Earl  Marshal. — "  To 
the  Tower  with  him ;  my  royal  word  be  your 
warrant." 

The  consternation  now  became  general. 

''  Break  up  the  sports,  there,"  said  the 
queen,  resuming  her  wonted  state ;  "  and  see 
that  this  maiden  be  had  in  safe  keeping.  We 
retire  on  the  instant."  A  general  movement 
ensued,  which  screened  the  royal  party  from 
vulgar  observation  ;  till,  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  populace,  it  re-entered  the  palace  gates. 

On  the  following  day,  Elizabeth  of  England 
sat  in  stern  judgment  within  her  chamber  of 
audience.  Some  few  of  her  chosen  counsellors 
surrounded  her  throne  ;  and  at  her  feet,  in  mo- 
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dest  self-possession,  kneeled  the  graceful  figure 
of  Hugh  of  Ardenne. 

Disrobed  of  her  gaudy  vesture,  her  pallid 
cheeks  half  veiled  by  the  long  unbraided  tresses 
which  overhung  her  white  robing,  the  gentle 
queen  of  the  May  stood  humbly  in  the  distance, 
with  her  tearful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  judgment- 
seat  ;  while  her  perplexed  father,  the  hapless 
Diccon,  in  the  guise  of  a  fowl  whose  chicks 
have  betrayed  their  alien  nature  by  committing 
themselves  to  another  element,  stood  helpless 
and  restless  by  the  side  of  those  perilous  wa- 
ters whereon  his  child  had  launched  herself  in 
his  despite.  Elizabeth  herself,  who  had  lost 
something  of  her  severity  in  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  held  within  her  grasp  two  letters  ;  the 
one  a  testimonial  from  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick of  her  heart-felt  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
her  god-child ;  the  other,  an  early  lovemissive 
in  the  hand- writing  of  the  bold  De  Vere ; 
which,  by  its  implications,  certified  his  own 
guilt  and  the  purity  of  Maud  Glanvil. 

"  These  documents,"  said  the  queen,  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
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"  do  but  justify  our  previous  insight  into  the 
matter.  It  is  time  that  the  guilty  met  their 
award. 

"  Rise  up,  youth,"  continued  her  majesty, 
addressing  young  Wollaton,  whose  fair  person 
and  discreet  address  had  won  favour  in  her 
sight.  "  Thou  art  convicted,  by  thine  own 
shewing,  of  having  practised  against  the  life 
of  a  nobleman  of  this  realm,  and  thereby  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  thy  liege  sovereign — 
silence,  sirrah  !  thy  vindication  hath  been  heard. 
Thou  hast  sworn,  and  the  evidence  of  sundry 
avoucheth,  that  this  outrage  arose  in  thy  self- 
defence,  against  the  retainers  of  Edward  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who  fell  upon  thee 
with  superiority  of  numbers,  inflicting  divers 
wounds  on  thy  person  in  the  progress  of  a 
scheme  of  abduction  laid  against  that  of  a 
free  British  maiden,  daughter  of  our  Verderer 
of  Greenwich.  Have  I  heard  rightly,  my 
Lords  ? — Prisoner,  are  these  things  true  T"" 

Hugh  Wollaton  replied  by  a  lowly  obeisance 
of  assent. 

"  For  these  crimes  and  misdemeanours,^^  said 
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the  queen,  "we  adjudge  thee," — Maud  Glanvil 
pressed  forward  with  an  imploring  air, — "  we 
adjudge  thee,  in  consideration  of  thy  known 
loyalty,  and  deep  provocation,  to  a  term  of  six 
months'  imprisonment  within  the  limits  of  the 
royal  park ;  which  thou  may''st  improve,  an**  it 
like  thee,""  continued  the  princess,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  by  renewing  thine  attempts  to  win  the 
sanction  of  yonder  weather-worn  woodsman  to 
thy  courtship  of  his  daughter.  And  Maud — 
see  thou  set  no  more  of  my  courtiers'  brains 
a-gadding,  by  those  looks  which  have  con- 
demned the  bold  and  misproud  De  Vere  to  a 
year's  banishment  from  our  court.  Let  thy 
future  bearing  keep  pace  with  thy  past  dis- 
cretion, and  thou  shalt  never  lack  the  coun- 
tenance of  Elizabeth  !" 

Thus  ended  the  sorrows  of  the  Verderer's 
Daughter. 

''  And  what  said  the  queen's  majesty  as 
touching  the  fashion  of  thy  masking  suit  .'^"  said 
Weltwell,  to  the  happy  Maud,  when,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  she  recounted  in  his  presence 
the  chances  of  her  royal  audience. 
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"  Fsooth,  but  little, — my  friend  in  need. 
But  my  kind  godmother  hath  bidden  me  seek 
at  your  hands  a  goodly  garment  of  three-piled 
Genoa  for  myself,  and  another  of  stout  kersey, 
for — for  Wollaton.*" 

"  Of  a  bridal  fashion,  as  I  guess  ?'''' 
Maud  gainsayed  not  the  opinion  ;  and  when, 
in  process  of  time,  the  said  vestments  were 
appointed  to  figure  in  a  wedding  junket  at  the 
Heath  Court,  they  were  commended  for  shape 
and  substance  of  all  present,  including  the 
point-device  Euphuist  himself. 
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The  waters  of  the  Rhine  have  long  main- 
tained their  pre-eminence,  as  forming  one  of  the 
mightiest  and  loveliest  among  the  highways  of 
Europe ;  and  now  that  they  have  been  polluted 
by  the  noisome,  but  seemingly  attractive  accom- 
modations of  the  Dampschiffe,  the  beauties  of 
the  Rhenish  shores  have  been  visited  by  pil- 
grims from  our  own  country,  more  numerous 
and  more  zealous  than  ever  knelt  before  the 
shrine  of  Becket,  or  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto. 
Many,  indeed,  and  various'  are  the  charms,  by 
which  the  prince  of  rivers  continues  to  allure 
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the  wanderings  of  the  idle,  the  restless,  and  the 
rich.  The  quaint  old-world  cities,  which  re- 
flect themselves  in  its  waves, — offering  the  same 
contrast  to  their  modern  suburbs,  that  a  beauty 
in  coif  and  farthingale  would  oppose  to  a 
Parisian  grisette^ — and  the  tree-tufted  villages, 
wliich,  with  their  rustic  spires  and  whitened 
walls,  might  represent  a  third  Grace,  in  the 
guise  of  a  fair  peasant, — enliven  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  a  characteristic  population.  In 
the  misty  distance,  the  seven  mountains  display 
the  rich  and  romantic  grouping  of  their  lofty 
summits ;  while,  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  ap- 
parently springing  from  the  blue  depths  of  the 
river,  gigantic  and  pinnacled  rocks  spread  their 
darkening  shadows  over  the  waters.  Gf  these, 
many  are  crowned  with  the  mouldering  towers 
of  feudal  pride ;  others  are  adorned  with  a 
fringe  of  beech-trees,  which,  springing  from 
their  shelving  ledges,  enliven  the  granite  with 
their  bright  overhanging  boughs ;  and  some, 
and  those  the  most  inaccessible,  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  hand  of  industry  into  thriving 
vineyards,  where  the  light  foot  of  the  winxer, 
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or  vintager,  bounding  to  his  labours,  appears 
to  emulate  the  peril  of  the  samphire-gatherers 
of  our  native  cliffs.  Here,  the  spires  of  some 
lonely  monastery  surmount  the  highest  crags  of 
the  rocky  bank ; — there,  the  cloistered  votaries 
have  sought  a  still  more  isolated  seclusion,  upon 
the  very  bosom  of  the  waves.  The  towers  and 
defences  of  obsolete  warfare  are  contrasted  with 
the  iron  strength  of  modern  fortresses  ;  and  the 
embattled  keep  of  some  Lord  of  Chivalry, 
frowns  upon  the  green-shuttered  lust-haus  of 
the  living  Burgmeister.  Thus  rich  in  every 
variety  of  landscape,  animate  and  inanimate, 
the  successive  scenery  of  the  Rhine  boasts  an 
intensity  of  interest  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

But  among  all  its  united  trophies  of  art  and 
nature,  there  is  not  one  more  brightly  endowed 
with  picturesque  beauty,  or  romantic  associa- 
tion, than  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
When  the  eye  of  our  own  Childe  Harold  rested 
upon  its  "  shattered  wall,''  and  when  the  pencil 
of  Turner  immortalized  its  season  of  desolation, 
it  had  been  smitten  in  the  pride  of  its  strength 
by  the  iron  glaive  of  war  ;    and  its  blackened 
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fragments  and  stupendous  ruins  had  their  voice 
for  the  heart  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as  their 
charm  for  the  inspired  mind  of  genius.  But 
now  that  military  art  hath  knit  those  granite 
ribs  anew, — now  that  the  beautiful  eminence 
rears  once  more  its  crested  head,  like  a  sculp- 
tured Cybele,  with  a  coronet  of  towers, — new 
feelings,  and  an  altered  scale  of  admiration  wait 
upon  its  glories.  Once  more  it  uplifts  its  giant 
height  beside  the  Rhine,  repelling  in  Titan 
majesty  the  ambition  of  France ;  once  more, 
by  its  united  gifts  of  natural  position  and 
scientific  aid,  it  appears  prepared  to  vindicate 
its  noble  appellation  of  "  the  broad  stone  of 
honour." 

But  those  unto  whom  the  varying  destinies 
which  have  bannered  its  walls  are  intimately 
known,  are  tempted  to  consider  its  renovated 
condition  as  in  some  respects  a  loss.  There 
was  a  small  ruined  chamber  among  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  its  darker  hour,  which  con- 
nected itself  with  a  legend  of  no  ordinary 
interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaigns  immediately 
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following  the  French  Revolution,  the  fortress 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  experienced,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  unequal  fortunes  of  war  ;  and 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior  force, 
or  superior  skill,  of  a  conquering  army.  After 
the  passage  of  the  French  troops  under  Hoche, 
effected  at  Weisse  Thurm,  in  1797?  a  blockade, 
which  endured  until  the  peace  of  Leoben,  ha- 
rassed its  devoted  garrison.  It  was  then  aban- 
doned to  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  the 
Elector  of  Mayence ;  and  although  the  little 
town  of  Thai,  situated  at  its  base,  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  Coblentz, 
whose  position  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  de- 
rives its  best  security  from  the  fortress,  was 
thus  restored  to  tranquillity,  and  a  hope  of  hap- 
pier times.  The  confusion  of  an  ill-disciplined 
and  inexperienced  army,  had  indeed  rendered 
abortive  to  the  Rhenish  shores  those  local  ad- 
vantages by  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
secured  from  devastation ;  and  the  prolonged 
disorganization  and  disunion  prevalent  in  the 
adjacent  provinces  had,  by  the  most  impolitic 
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inconsistency,  embarrassed  every  branch  of 
public  business;  and  while  agriculture  was 
driven  from  the  ravaged  plains,  and  commerce 
from  the  ensanguined  waves  of  the  Rhine,  civil 
discord  had  embroiled  the  citizens  of  almost 
every  town  of  mark  along  its  course.  But 
affairs  were  now  beginning  to  wear  a  more  pro- 
mising aspect.  The  Congress  of  Rastadt  had 
already  opened  its  negociations,  and  despair  on 
one  side,  and  exhaustion  or  weariness  on  the 
other,  had  succeeded  in  cooling  the  heat  of 
those  national  feuds  which  had  brought  the 
ruinous  footsteps  of  advancing  and  retreating 
armies  to  trample  the  bosom  of  an  afflicted 
country.  That  there  were  some  among  its  sons 
over- eager  to  avenge  the  deep  scars  thus  in- 
flicted, the  murder  of  the  French  deputies,  at 
the  very  gates  of  Rastadt,  terribly  attests. 

It  chanced  that  some  days  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Congress,  a  French  noble, — the 
Count  d'Aubigny, — with  his  wife  and  son,  had 
been  arrested,  on  their  retvirn  to  their  native 
country,  by  the  authorities  of  Coblentz  ;  who, 
judging  from  the  passports  and  papers  in  his 
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possession  that  he  had  high  influencejand  an  im- 
portant connection  with  the  Directory,  secured 
him  in  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  as  a  valu- 
able hostage  for  the  interests  of  their  city. 
The  count,  who  had  sought  safety  in  emigra- 
tion during  the  short  supremacy  of  one  of  the 
earlier  and  more  furious  factions  of  the  repub- 
lic, had  been  recently  recalled  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment of  dignity  and  honour  under  the  new 
government.  Galling  as  it  was  to  his  feelings 
to  be  thus  thwarted  and  restrained  upon  the 
very  threshold  of  France,  yet  his  trust  in  the 
efficacy  of  an  appeal  which  he  had  forwarded 
to  the  Congress,  prevented  him  from  giving 
way  to  the  natural  impatience  of  his  mind. 
A  deeper  feeling,  however,  —  a  feeling  of 
horror  and  desperation, — soon  superseded  his 
irritation  and  regrets ; — a  body  of  French 
troops  presented  itself  before  the  fortress,  me- 
nacing its  garrison  and  luckless  inhabitants  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege. 

It  was  in  vain  that  D'Aubigny  recalled  to  his 
own  mind,  and  whispered  to  his  fair  companion, 
that   the   fortress  was   bomb-proof,  and    case- 
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mated  with  unequal  art;  and  still  more  vain 
were  his  entreaties  to  Colonel  Faber,  its  brave 
but  sturdy  commandant,  that  his  wife  and  child 
might  be  conveyed  under  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Coblentz.  The  colonel,  to  whom  his  prisoner 
was  both  nationally  and  individually  an  object 
of  distrust,  persisted  that  the  interest  of  his 
command  forbade  the  concession. 

"  Your  ladies  of  France,*"  said  he,  "  God  give 
them  grace  ! — are  too  nimble-tongued  to  be 
trusted  in  an  enemy's  camp ;  and  Moritz  Faber 
will  scarcely  be  tempted  to  enable  the  fair 
countess  to  carry  tidings  of  the  nakedness  of 
the  land,  and  of  the  impoverished  resources  of 
the  fort,  unto  a  band  which  bears  the  tri- 
coloured  rag  as  its  ensign,  and  treachery  as  its 
pass-word.  No^  no  ! — abide  in  the  old  eagle's 
nest. — Our  galleries  are  a  surety  from  your 
friends  in  the  valley  ;  and  when  our  provisions 
fail, — which  fail  they  shall,  ere  I  yield  the 
charge  committed  to  my  hand  unto  a  gang  of 
marauding  cut-throats, — the  countess  and  her 
son  shall  honourably  share  our  fare  and  our 
famine.     Perhaps  the  plea  of  a  lady's  sufferings 
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may  more  promptly  disperse  your  gentle  coun- 
trymen yonder,  who  write  themselves  preux 
chevaliers,  than  falconet  or  culverin  !" 

Count  d'Aubigny  finding  persuasion  fruitless, 
and  knowing  that  resistance  might  even  less 
avail  him,  could  only  pray,  that  either  the 
return  of  his  own  estafette  from  Rastadt,  or  of 
that  dispatched  by  Colonel  Faber,  might  bring 
a  mandate  of  intelligence  between  the  besieging 
and  besieged.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  shew 
nim,  and  the  expiration  of  several  weeks  tended 
most  horribly  to  prove,  that  the  fortress  had 
been  indeed  surprised  in  an  hour  of  security 
and  consequent  destitution;  he  looked  trem- 
blingly to  the  result,  and  marked  the  daily 
diminution  of  their  apportionment  of  provisions, 
with  a  sense  of  dread  he  dared  not  reveal  to 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

If  any  woman,  however,  could  be  gifted  to  re- 
ceive with  fortitude  an  announcement  of  evil 
severe  as  that  anticipated  by  the  Count,  it  was 
Eveline — ^his  lovely  and  most  beloved  wife ; 
for  her  mind  was  as  firm  and  elevated  in  its 
character,    as   her  demeanour   and   disposition 
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were  femininely  gentle :  and  her  attachment  to 
the  young  Eugene,  the  son  of  D'Aubigny  by  a 
former  marriage,  partook  of  a  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  his  interests,  such  as  the  mere  tenderness 
of  maternal  love  could  not  have  alone  suggested. 
It  was  for  him, — it  was  for  that  fair  boy,  who 
had  loved  her  so  fondly, — that  her  first  appre- 
hensions of  the  horror  of  their  position  became 
terrible  to  her  mind.  Eugene  was  frail  and 
delicate,  and  had  been  nurtured  with  the  softest 
tending  ;  he  had  attained  neither  the  strength 
of  body  or  mind  essential  to  the  endurance  of 
an  evil  from  which  his  high  condition  might 
have  seemed  to  secure  him ;  and  his  parents, 
for  they  were  equally  so  in  affection  for  the 
child,  had  not  courage  to  forewarn  and  inure 
him  to  the  approaching  calamity. 

They  saw  him  from  the  first  reject  with  silent 
but  evident  loathing,  the  coarse  food  tendered 
for  his  support.  They  marked  his  soft  cheek 
grow  wan  under  the  deprivation — his  little  voice 
gradually  weaken — his  step  bound  less  play- 
fully along  the  rude  pavement  of  their  cham- 
ber ;   and  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
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with  tearful  eyes  as  they  first  noted  the  change  ; 
but  dared  not  interrogate  th^  boy,  or  utter  one 
audible  comment.  Soon,  however, — fatally  soon, 
—the  miserable  fact  became  too  loudly  a  matter 
of  comment  in  the  garrison  for  even  the  child 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  threatened  des- 
tiny. Day  after  day  passed,  and  brought 
nothing  but  sights  of  death,  and  sounds  of 
lamentation ;  and  the  wasting  strength  of  the 
prisoners  rendered  their  minds  still  more  sus- 
ceptible of  terror  and  despair ;  but  neither 
their  wants,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiery, 
could  influence  by  the  weight  of  a  feather  the 
stern  determination  of  the  commandant  to 
yield  but  in  his  hour  of  death. 

Let  those  who  limit  their  consciousness  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger  by  the  loss  of  an  occasional 
meal,  which  may  have  rendered  restless  their 
luxurious  couch,  affect  to  underrate  the  agonies 
of  starvation,  and  to  attemper  according  to 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  morality,  their  argu- 
ments for  the  indecency  of  bewailing  a  vulgar 
lack  of  food.  But  the  actual  sense  of  famine, 
— the  gnawing,  irritating  sense,  which  confuses 
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the  ears  with  strange  sounds — the  body  with 
sickness — the  heart  with  perturbation — the 
head  with  dizzy  bewilderment — these  are  suf- 
ferings which  defy  the  mastery  of  mental  for- 
titude ! 

D''Aubigny  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to 
his  feelings,  for  they  were  solely  urged  by  the 
suppressed  torments  he  was  condemned  to  wit- 
ness. "  My  Eveline  !"  said  he,  "  my  sw^eet, 
my  heavenly-minded  wife, — could  I  have  be- 
lieved when  I  sought  your  hand,  amid  the 
lofty  pomp  of  your  high  estate,  that  I  should 
but  win  it  to  share  in  the  horrors  of  my  evil 
destiny, — could  I  have  dreamed,  when  I  wept 
my  first  glad  tears  over  this  boy^s  cradle,  that 

I  should  live  to  wish  him  unborn — to  see  him 

perish — slowly — ^horribly — " 

"  Hush  !  D'Aubigny,  he  sleeps ;    his  head 

hath  sunk  upon  my  knee.*** 

''  No  !  mother,"  said  the  boy,  very  faintly, 

"  I  am  not  sleeping;    I  am  listening  quietly 

to  my  kind  father^s  voice."" 

"  It  is  exhaustion  !    by  the  God  of  mercy  ! 

it  is  exhaustion  which  hath  bowed  his  head  !" 
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exclaimed  the  count,  taking  his  son  into  his 
arms,  and  gazing  with  an  indescribable  thrill 
upon  his  attenuated  countenance ;  then  rushing 
forwards,  in  despite  of  the  outcry  and  resis- 
tance of  the  various  sentries,  he  forced  himself 
into  the  presence  of  Colonel  Faber,  still  strain- 
ing his  child  to  his  bosom. 

"  Look  on  him !"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs :  "  'Tis  my  only  child, — look 
upon  him, — and  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
man,  deny  not  my  petition.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late, — send  him  from  Ehrenbreitstein." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  answered  Faber,  resolutely  ; 
although  the  manifest  condition  of  the  lovely 
boy  brought  a  deep  flush  even  to  his  temples. 
"  I  will  give  him  up  my  own  share  of  provision 
with  pleasure.  Count  d'Aubigny  ;  but  not  a 
living  soul  must  leave  the  fortress  ! — I  am 
deeply  responsible  to  my  country ;  and  the 
famishing  condition  of  my  soldiers, — my  chiU 
dren, — might  otherwise  prompt  me  to  desert  a 
trust  which  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  appears  so 
little  interested  to  protect.  My  duty,  Sir,  is 
owe  of  sternness ;  I  cannot  grant  your  request." 
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"  Do  not  weep,  father,"  murmured  the 
child,  faintly.  "  I  never  saw  tears  of  thine 
before ;  do  not  let  them  fall  for  Eugene.  I 
will  be  better  ;  I  will  feed  heartily  on  the  food 
we  can  still  procure  ; — do  not  weep,  father." 

And  with  an  effort  mighty  at  his  age,  the 
child  did  indeed  force  between  his  lips  the 
loathsome  morsels  which  fell  scantily  to  their 
share.  Every  domestic  animal  within  the  walls 
had  been  sacrificed ;  and  the  obscene  flesh  of 
dogs  and  horses  had  become  a  delicacy  beyond 
the  soldiers'*  power  of  purchase !  and  on  such 
revolting  aliments  did  Eveline — ^the  gentle*— 
the  noble  Eveline — ^force  herself  to  feed,  in 
order  to  entice  and  deceive  the  boy's  enfeebled 
appetite.  But  all  would  not  do; — already 
many  of  the  least  hardy  of  the  garrison  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  want  of  wholesome  food ; 
and  the  failing  strength  and  tremulous  lips  of 
Eugene  and  his  mother,  proclaimed  that  they 
were  soon  to  follow.  Yes — they  were  dying  of 
starvation  ! 

Again  the  count  attempted  to  move  the  feel- 
ings of  Faber  in  their  behalf;  but  he  no  longer 
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bore  denial  with  resignation.  Moved  beyond 
his  patience,  he  raved,  threatened,  and  even 
attempted  violence  ;  and  as  the  scene  had  many 
witnesses,  the  commandant  felt  it  due  to  him- 
self to  punish  the  offender  with  solitary  con- 
finement. "  Thus,  too,"  thought  the  staunch 
old  soldier,  "  I  shall  spare  this  unfortunate 
parent  the  misery  of  looking  u],x)n  sufferings 
which  he  cannot  alleviate." 

The  wretched  chamber  inhabited  by  the 
Countess  d'Aubigny,  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  most  secure  towers  of  the  for- 
tress ;  and  when  the  sun,  which  had  lost  its 
power  to  cheer  the  desponding  prisoners, 
dawned  through  the  arrow-slits  on  the  day 
succeeding  that  of  D'Aubigny's  imprisonment, 
Eveline  rose  to  drag  her  failing,  quivering 
limbs  towards  the  morning  air,  and  resting  her 
head  beside  the  narrow  opening,  looked  down 
upon  the  blue^  glassy,  dancing,  free  waters  of 
the  Rhine,  that  rippled  far,  far  below  the  for- 
tress, and  prayed  that  they  might  rise  and 
overwhelm   her.     But  she    instantly    reproved 
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the  thought,  as  she  had  already  done  the  pro- 
posal of  her  husband,  that  they  should  antici- 
pate their  inevitable  and  horrible  end.  "  This 
child,"  she  had  replied,  "  is  a  sacred  deposit  in 
our  hands ;  we  have  no  right  to  leave  him 
orphaned,  to  his  sorrow ;  and  you  could  not— 
no  !  you  could  not  attempt  his  little  life  !" 

"  What  seest  thou  yonder,  mother  ?"  fal- 
tered the  boy,  whom  her  movement  had  dis- 
turbed, but  who  was  now  too  weak  to  approach 
the  soupirail  for  refreshment. 

"  I  see  Heaven's  mighty  sunshine,  dear  Eu- 
gene, bright  as  if  it  shone  upon  no  human 
misery.  I  see  the  white  city  of  Coblentz, 
backed  by  its  green  plantations,  and  sending 
up  the  smokes  of  a  thousand  hearths.  Beside 
them  there  is  happiness,  Eugene, — smiles  and 
food,  child  ; — and  with  us  abideth  nought,  save 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Think  upon  it,— 
think,  beloved  child,  that  we  shall  soon  be  free 
from  pain  and  grief!" 

"  I  cannot  think,  mother ;    my  head  swims 
strangely.     But  there  is    still  feeling  in   my 
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heart, — and   it  is    all   for    thee  and    for    my 
father.^' 

"  Eugene !  should  we  survive  this  peril,— 
and  thou  hast  the  strength  of  youth  in  thy 
favour, — let  this  remembrance  become  a  pledge 
for  the  tender  mercies  of  thy  future  life ;  so 
that  the  poor  and  the  hungry  may  not  plead  to 
thee  in  vain." 

'*  Mother !  thy  words  reach  not  my  failing 
ears ;  draw  nearer,  mother,  for  I  would  die 
with  my  hand  in  thine." 

On  that  very  day  the  destinies  of  the  fortress 
were  accomplished;  and  the  sacrifice,  which 
had  been  made,  was  made  in  vain  : — the  fiat  of 
the  congress  of  Rastadt  commanded  the  brave 
Faber  to  open  its  gates  to  the  ^enemy  of  his 
country.  The  noble  brother  of  Eveline  D'Au- 
bigny,  whose  anxiety  for  her  liberation  had 
motived  in  a  great  measure  the  blockade  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  was  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
chamber  of  the  captive.  No  living  thing 
stirred  there  ! — The  boy  had  died  first, — for 
his  face  was  covered,  and  his  limbs  composed  ; 
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and  Eveline, — if  the  fair  wasted  thing  which  lay 
beside  him  might  claim  that  name, — had 
perished  in  the  effort  of  executing  that  last 
duty! 


THE  ABBEY  OF  LAACH. 
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For  from  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  who  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

King  John. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  179-,  that 
the  peaceful  district  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  France  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine 
became  the  scene  of  those  earliest  successes  of 
the  Republican  army,  which  were  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  victories  destined  to  excite  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  Europe.  The  French 
troops  were  already  rapidly  advancing  upon 
the  Rhine ;  and  the  traces  of  their  victorious 
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footsteps,  although  probably  bearing  no  dead- 
lier marks  of  license  and  devastation  than  usually 
deform  the  march  of  a  conquering  army,  were 
fraught  with  terror  to  the  peasant ;  and  still 
more  so  to  the  proprietors  over  whose  posses- 
sions their  route  was  appointed.  Cottages 
burned  in  the  wanton  intoxication  of  success, — 
vineyards  laid  waste  in  the  brutal  sport  of  tem- 
porary power,  plantations,  which  had  been 
destined  to  cast  their  shadow  over  the  children's 
children  of  their  actual  o^vners,  torn  up,  or 
trampled, — the  labours  of  the  husbandman, — 
the  hardly  earned  fruits  of  the  aged  farmer,— 
all  were  equally  set  at  nought,  and  disregarded. 
The  still  recent  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  afforded  a  school  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  humanity. 

Of  the  women  of  those  devoted  villages,  of 
the  outrages  which  destined  their  homes  to  de- 
solation and  bereavement,  I  will  say  nothing. 
There  are  some  calamities  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  the  human  mind  turns  with  a 
sickening  horror,  that  cannot  betray  itself  in 
words.     But  those  who  witnessed  the  speechless 
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consternation  of  these  wretched  victims,  on  the 
first  sound  of  martial  music  which  announced 
the  approach  of  the  army,  might  read  in  the 
mingled  tears  and  embraces  of  mothers  and 
daughters,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  was  worthy  the  direction  under 
which  they  flourished.  The  villagers  had 
mostly  joined  the  standard  of  defence ;  and 
with  a  strange  impolicy,  the  sick  and  the  infirm, 
the  stripling  and  the  veteran,  were  alone  left 
for  the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  nume- 
rous hamlets  scattered  among  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  Rhine ;  while  the  more  efficient 
troops  had  hitherto  proved  incapable  of  defend- 
ing the  strong  posts  and  important  fortresses 
which  might  have  formed  the  universal  pro- 
tection. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  evening  of  that  disastrous 
summer,  that  a  woman  and  a  boy  were  seen 
hastily  pursuing  their  way  along  the  steep 
paths  of  Rheinek  ;  who,  by  their  frequent  pauses, 
their  agitated  and  earnest  survey  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  were  evidently  fugitives 
seeking    refuge  from  the   dispersed  bands  of 
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General  Custine's  brigade,  which  at  this  junc* 
ture  invested  the  solitary  farm  houses  on  their 
route.  The  woman  appeared  of  no  higher  class 
than  that  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  It  might  be,  however,  that  she  had 
divested  herself  of  the  ornaments  allotted  to 
the  housedames  of  the  wealthier  farmers— of 
the  golden,  dagger-shaped  bodliin  which 
unites  the  embroidered  velvet  coif,  peculiar  to 
the  women  of  the  district,  with  their  profuse 
braids  of  glossy  hair ;  and  the  rich  ear-rings, 
which  complete  their  picturesque  attire ;  it 
might  be,  that  she  had  laid  aside  all  the  costly 
adornments  of  her  station,  that  could  afford 
temptation  to  the  rapacious  stragglers  who 
might  cross  her  path.  But  the  traveller  pos» 
sessed  other  and  equally  perilous  attractions, 
which  it  had  not  been  in  her  power  to  abandon. 
Those  locks,  though  bound  up  only  with  a 
silken  band,  were  luxuriant  and  black  as  the 
raven's  plumage  ;  the  contour  of  her  head 
though  unadorned,  was  graceful  as  that  of  the 
sculptor's  ideal  goddess;  and  the  whole  turn 
of  her  figure  was  elegant  in  the  extreme.     Of 
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her  age,  her  person  and  countenance  afforded 
contradictory  evidence.  Her  firm  and  elastic 
step,  her  round  fair  arm,  were  those  of  extreme 
youth  ;  but  her  pensive  brow,  and  sunken  large 
grey  eye,  exhibited  the  gravity  of  maturer 
years.  These  might  as  well  have  received  their 
tinge  from  sorrow  as  from  time  ;  and  still  beauty 
was  there,  though  past  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
its  dawn.  The  age  of  the  boy,  if  he  were 
indeed  her  own,  might  accuse  her  of  having 
numbered  thirty  years. 

With  a  tremulous  step,  and  almost  dragging 
her  little  companion  along,  she  reached  a  ravine, 
which  some  winter  torrent  had  shaped  as  its 
course  down  the  hill-side ;  and  seating  herself 
and  her  boy  on  the  short  green  herbage  under 
the  concealment  of  its  steep  banks,  she  hastily 
drew  from  the  scrip  at  her  back  a  portion  of 
barley  bread,  and  invited  the  child  to  refresh 
himself  without  delay.  She  pressed  him  to  her 
side — she  drew  back  the  clustering  curls  from 
his  fair  and  open  forehead ;  she  undid  the 
latchets  of  his  shoes,  and  chafed  his  slender 
and  weary  ancles  with  her  soft  hands.     Yes, 
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she  was  certainly  his  mother  ! — The  boy  fed 
ravenously,  and  for  a  time  appeared  unconscious 
of  her  caresses  ;  but  when  she  threw  herself  at 
length  on  the  earth,  concealing  her  face  against 
the  thymy  banks,  and  sobbing  aloud  in  con- 
vulsive agony,  he  laid  aside  his  scanty  meal, 
and  taking  her  motionless  hand,  he  kissed 
it  silently,  held  it  patiently  in  his  own,  and 
discovered  that  the  task  of  soothing  affliction 
had  become  familiar  to  him,  even  at  his  early 
age.  The  sorrows  of  the  wanderer  had  indeed 
a  deeper  source  than  the  passing  dangers  of  the 
moment. 

Twelve  years  before,  and  Gretchen  had  been 
the  beauty  and  pride  of  the  village  of  Ronsdorf, 
of  which  her  father,  as  bailiff  to  the  Prince  of 

N ,  formed  the  principal  inhabitant.     She 

was  an  only  child — a  rustic  heiress  ; — and  the 
extensive  vineyards  of  her  father,  as  well  as  her 
own  playful  -coquetry  and  dawning  loveliness, 
procured  her  the  most  distinguished  selection 
of  partners  at  the  annual  vintage  feast,  and  the 
most  ample  offering  of  bouquets  at  the  Birn- 
krautmarkt,  the    September  pear  fair  of  the 
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neighbouring  town  of  Andernach.  Did  she  de- 
sire to  cross  the  river,  twenty  boats  were  un- 
moored for  her  service.  Was  she  anxious  to 
perform  her  devotions  at  some  distant  chapel, 
as  many  young  villagers  were  seized  with  an 
epidemic  fit  of  piety,  and  offered  to  guide  her 
mule  through  the  rough  paths  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  But  all  this  was  soon  to  end. 
Gretchen's  heart  became  weary  of  the  varying 
and  fickle  delights  of  universal  homage.  It  had 
made  an  early,  yet  not  an  indiscreet  selection 
among  her  adorers ;  and  even  her  father  was 
contented  that  the  darling  of  his  age  should  be 
affianced  to  the  son  of  his  old  neighbour  and 
friend,  the  miller  Geiler. 

Wilhelm  was  frank,  joyous^  and  inconside- 
rate, it  is  true,  but  he  was  also  enterprising 
and  intelligent ;  and  the  gossips  of  the  village 
agreed,  that  if  Gretchen's  sage  example  and 
tender  affection  should  assure  her  a  due  in- 
fluence in  the  menage,  they  would  become  a 
happy  and  prosperous  couple.  It  was  settled 
between  the  parents,  however,  that  a  year  should 
elapse  before  the  celebration  of  their  marriage  ; 
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for  till  the  expiration  of  that  period  Wilhelm 
Geiler  was  engaged  as  head  workman  in  the 
quarries  of  Bell,  of  which  his  father  was  partly 
proprietor,  and  which  would  hereafter  furnish 
an  ample  revenue  to  the  young  couple.  The 
distance  of  these  quarries  from  Ronsdorf  re- 
stricted the  visits  of  the  lover  to  Sundays  and 
occasional  fete  days  ;  and  even  then  the  weather, 
and  a  thousand  casualties,  rendered  their  meet- 
ings uncertain  ;  but  the  constancy  of  young 
Geiler,  the  increasing-  reserve  and  gravity  of 
the  timid  Gretchen,  mutually  re-assured  them. 
And  when  Wilhelm,  at  day  dawn  on  the  sum- 
mer Sundays,  bounded  over  her  garden  hedge, 
and  exhibited  the  withered  nosegay  which  had 
been  her  pledge  of  the  preceding  week,  whisper- 
ing, '^  Only  six  more  months,  Gretchen — only 
six,  and  then  together  for  the  rest  of  our  days," 
she  was  satisfied, — not  only  of  his  fidelity,  but 
of  her  own  perfect  happiness. 

This  self-security  was  not  of  long  duration. 
At  this  crisis  an  evil  chance  led  to  the  sale  of 
the  chief  farm  of  the  village  of  Ronsdorf,  and 
brought  a  stranger  as  its  new  inhabitant.     He 
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was  young,  rich,  and  handsome  ;  and,  as  if  in- 
stigated by  perversity,  he  disregarded  the  tender 
encouragement  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  fix  his  affections  upon  the  lovely 
fiancee  of  Wilhelm  Geiler. 

Many  ascribed  this   selection  to  a  malicious 
desire  of  thwarting  the  successful  lover  ;  others 
attributed  the  sudden  ardour  of  his  passion  for 
Gretchen  to  ''  les  heaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette.'''' 
But  even  her  disappointed  rivals  of  the  green- 
sward united  to  exonerate  her  from  any  willing 
share  in  his  attachment ;  and  to  re-assure  the 
anxiety  of  Wilhelm  against  all  suspicions  of 
treachery  on  her  side.     Alas !  it   was  not   on 
hers  that  any  such  was  meditated  ;  but  she  was 
too  inexperienced — too  unguarded — too  much, 
in  short,  of  a  woman,  not  to  become  a  ready 
dupe  to  the  crafty  manoeuvres  of  her  new  lover. 
He  began  by   slightly  exciting  her  jealousy 
of  the  absent  Geiler  ;  he  ended  by  bringing  for- 
wai'd  what  she  credulously  believed  to  be  assured 
proofs  of  the  infidelity  of  her  future  husband. 
At  his  next  visit,  she  remonstrated  with  him  in 
no    measured    terms ;    she    even    ventured   to 
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threaten ;  and  at  length  returned  to  him,  with 
indignation,  all  the  little  gifts  of  his  affection ; 
and  Wilhelm  left  Ronsdorf,  swearing  never  to 
return.  "  'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ;" 
and  even  in  the  highest  walks  of  life  I  fear 
many  an  union  might  be  traced  to  the  same 
feelings  of  wounded  pride,  of  jealous  pique, 
which,  within  a  month  from  his  departure, 
urged  the  marriage  of  Gretchen  with  his  rival  I 
While  the  marriage-garland  was  yet  fresh 
upon  her  brow,  .Wilhelm,  recalled  by  the  re- 
port of  her  unexpected  inconstancy,  returned  to 
Ronsdorf.  Yet  even  before  his  arrival — even 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar — a  deep  repent- 
ance had  chilled  the  heart  of  his  bride.  *'  I  do 
not  love  him — I  cannot  love  him,"  murmured 
she,  with  wild  insanity,  as  she  shrank  from  her 
artful  bridegroom.  "  Wilhelm — earliest  and 
best  beloved — my  mistaken  and  resentful  pride 
hath  achieved  that  which  will  break  both  our 
hearts."  But  the  fatal  vow  was  already  pro- 
nounced, and  she  was  left  to  the  vengeance  of 
that  husband,  to  whom  she  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously avowed  her  aversion.     She  had  another 
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trial  to  undergo — to  meet  the  furious  glance> 
to  listen  to  the  reiterated  imprecations  of  her 
outraged  lover.  "  Live,"  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
left  the  church — whose  sacred  ordinance  she 
had  profaned  ;  "  live,  woman,  to  curse,  like  me, 
the  hour,  the  land  of  your  birth — like  me  to 
see  your  best  affections  blighted,  your  hopes 
withered.  Live,  to  see  all  that  you  love  tram- 
pled in  the  dust — then,  then — curse  God,  and 
die  !" 

She  heard  no  more — she  heard  not  this  sa- 
crilegious vow  to  forsake  his  kindred, — to  re- 
nounce his  native  village, — ay,  even  his  native 
country ; — and  this  time  it  was  no  peevish 
lover''s  oath.  It  was  the  solemn  utterance  of 
despair,  and  remained  unbroken.  He  left 
Ronsdorf,  and  was  seen  there  no  more. 

Must  I  describe  the  sufferings — the  mental 
agony — the  patient  endurance — of  the  unhappy 
Gretchen  ?  The  hourly  trials  of  submission  to 
a  tyrannical  and  irritated  master— of  self-re- 
proach— of  self-humiliation  !  If  she  wandered 
from  the  most  desolate  of  earthly  dwellings, — 
the  abode  of   beings  joined  in   wedlock,    but 
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disunited  in  every  feeling  of  the  heart,-^she 
failed  not  to  cross  the  path  of  the  deserted 
Geiler,  whose  childless  old  age  was  tottering 
unsolaced  to  his  grave.  If  she  strove  to  busy 
herself  with  domestic  occupations,  she  met  with 
angry  rebukes ;  or  worse,  with  the  taunts  of  a 
bitter  irony  in  the  face  of  her  own  household. 

Time  passed  on — and  a  son  was  bom  to  the 
sufferer.  She  held  in  her  arms  a  child,  of 
whose  father,  she  thought  with  dread,  if  not 
with  abhorrence.  Bnt  the  newly  awakened 
feeling  of  maternal  tenderness  prompted  her  to 
make  a  feeble  attempt  to  subdue  such  senti- 
ments ;  and  leading  her 

To  fancy  merit  where  she  saw  it  not, 

induced  her  to  fix  her  revilings  exclusively  on 
herself;  and  to  school  her  heart  to  the  duty, 
if  not  to  the  fondness,  of  a  wife.  But  the 
repulsive  and  cruel  scorn  with  which  her  cheer- 
ful efforts  were  received,  withered  the  flowers 
as  they  sprang.  She  turned,  therefore,  and 
not  in  vain — for  future  consolation  to  the  infant 
who  smiled  on  her  knee,  and  to  the  God  from 
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whose  bounty  that  precious   gift   was   vouch- 
safed. 

The  boy  grew — ^grew  in  loveliness  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  it  is  not  in  the   power  of  words  to 
speak  the  affection  which   bound    together   the 
mother  and  the  child.      To  his  father,  on  the 
contrary,    he  appeared  at  times  an  object  of 
aversion.     ".Cunning  in  his  cruelty,*"  he    had 
named  him  Wilhelm,   anticipating  the   hourly 
torture  which  the  repetition  of  that  name  would 
inflict  upon    his  wife  ;    but  it  became   a   far 
deeper  torment  to  himself.      Under  other   cir- 
cumstances,    Valentin  might    have  become  a 
domestic    man,    happy  as  a    father    and   as  a 
husband;   but    the  secret  consciousness  of  his 
own  treachery,  and  of  the  misery  which  he  had 
wantonly  inflicted,  irritated   him  to  increasing 
moroseness,  and  at  length  to  the  most  unbridled 
brutality.       Hard  words,  yea,  even  hard  blows, 
became  the  evidence  of  his  malice  against  his 
forbearing  wife — ^his   beautiful  child ;  and,  in 
the   midst    of   plenty,  even   loaded    with    the 
luxuries  of  her  station,  the  heart-worn  Gretchen 
envied   the    swarthy    partner    of    the   ragged 

VOL.    JII.  u 
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labourer  who  caressed  his  children  at  her 
gate. 

There  is  nothing  which  ripens  a  young  heart 
into  so  painful  a  maturity  as  the  continual  con- 
templation of  affliction ;  and  it  was  the  silent 
wretchedness  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  her  cease- 
less and  solicitous  care,  which  refined  the  intel- 
lect and  demeanour  of  the  little  Wilhelm,  and 
allured  him  from  companionship  with  those  of 
his  own  age,  to  become  the  consolation  of  her 
solitude.  If  a  neighbour  wished  to  reward  his 
childish  services,  it  was  always  with  flowers  or 
fruit  for  his  mother  ;  and  when  the  women  of 
the  village  saw  Gretchen  led  by  her  boy  along 
the  river  side  on  her  lonely  evening  walk,  they 
no  longer  uttered  "  God  help  thee !"  as  she 
passed  ; — they  felt  that,  verily,  her  patience  had 
its  reward. 

Of  Geiler,  in  the  mean  time,  no  tidings  had 
reached  Ronsdorf.  He  came  to  be  counted  as 
among  the  dead  ;  his  father  had  wept  his  old 
age  into  the  grave,  and  the  next  of  kin  only 
waited  the  expiration  of  the  period  decreed  by 
law  to  appropriate  his  inheritance.      The  mill 
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stood  still ;  and  the  silence  of  its  wheels,  as  well 
as  the  murmurs  of  the  peasants  by  whom  its 
services  were  required,  became  a  fresh  reproach 
to  the  innocent  cause  of  its  idleness. 

Ten  years  had  passed  away  since  the  birth 
of  Wilhelm,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which,  like  a  mighty  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  shed  its  influence  over  those 
remote  countries  where  its  causes  were  unknown, 
brought  danger  and  dismay  even  into  this 
obseure  district.  It  is  not  here  that  I  would 
enter  into  the  motives  of  union  which  leagued 
the  legitimate  powers  of  Europe  against  the 
new  and  self -instituted  government  of  France  ; 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
Hoche,  were  now  advancing  rapidly  upon  the 
Rhine. 

In  the  earliest  commencement  of  the  emigra- 
tion which  peopled  the  environs  of  Coblentz 
with  the  elements  of  the  royalist  army,  Valentin 
had  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the  local  com- 
panies raised  for  temporary  defence.  Weary 
of  his  home,  and  unconnected  with  it,  save  by 

m2 
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the  vulgar  ties  of  interest,  he  appeared  to 
rejoice  in  having  obtained  a  ready  vent  for 
his  ferocity, — an  object  on  which  to  wreak  the 
venom  which  festered  in  his  heart.  According 
to  a  celebrated  definition,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  for  a  good  patriot,  for  he  was  a 
good  hater;  and  he  failed  not  to  acquire 
such  credit  in  his  new  appointment  as  raised 
him  to  rapid  distinction. 

Gretchen  attempted  in  vain  to  subdue  the 
feelings  of  self-gratulation  with  whicli  she  saw 
him  depart  for  the  army.  She  prayed  hourly 
and  sincerely  for  his  preservation ;  but  she 
sighed  with  a  deep  sensation  of  release  from 
terror  and  grief,  when  she  saw  her  little  son 
sport,  for  the  first  time,  amid  his  native  fields, 
without  the  dread  of  wanton  chastisement.  An 
unexpected  trial  awaited  her.  Some  days  after 
the  departure  of  her  husband,  a  young  peasant 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  suddenly  returned  to  Ronsdorf.  He 
had  a  wonderful  tale  to  relate.  He  had  been 
condemned  to  death  as  a  spy  by  Custine,  and 
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rescued  by  the  earnest  interposition  of  a  French 
officer  of  distinction,  whose  interest  in  his  fate 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  schoolmates  in  the  same  village.  Need  I 
say  that  this  was  Wilhelm  Geiler. 

On  his  abrupt  departure  from  Ronsdorf, 
he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  France  ;  where  his  naturally 
strong  abilities,  his  distinguished  personal  ad- 
dress, and  the  firm  coolness  of  a  despairing 
heart,  had  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  disturb- 
ed position  of  society,  and  to  rise  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  as  well  as  to  a  high  re- 
futation and  powerful  influence  among  the 
officers  of  the  Republican  army.  The  report 
of  these  marvellous  facts  failed  not  to  reach  the 
solitary  farm  of  Gretchen ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  her  sorrow  were 
deeper  on  hearing  that  she  had  armed  a  hero 
against  her  country,  or  in  anticipating  the  pro- 
bability of  his  approach.  She  resolved  herself 
to  question  the  rescued  fugitive,  and  her  fore- 
bodings were  justified. 

Yes,  the  regiment  commanded   by   Colonel 
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Geiler  was  appointed  to  lead  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  towards  Weisse  Thurm,  where  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  attempted ;  and 
their  route  would  necessarily  bring  them 
through  the  valley  of  Ronsdorf.  She  longed 
to  ask  further ^ — to  know  whether  she  had  been 
inquired  for  by  the  Renegade.  The  peasant, 
anticipating  her  feelings,  added,  "  The  French 
Colonel  questioned  me  if  you  were  yet  alive ; 
he  asked  if  you  were  happy.'''* 

"  And  you  told  him —  P^'  replied  Gretchen, 
attempting  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  I  told  him — pardon  me, — that  your  cheeks 
were  paler  than  when  you  used  to  wander  to- 
gether through  the  hazel  copses ;  but  that  we 
of  the  village  thought  you  wept  more  that  the 
savageness  of  your  husband  should  fall  upon 
your  boy,  than  for  your  own  trouble." 

"  And  Geiler  answered  ?'"' 

"  He  did  not  answer — he  only  smiled  scorn- 
fully." 

Here,  then,  was  food  for  bitter  reflection,  for 
dreadful  surmises !  He  whom  she  had  wept, 
had  prayed  for  as  among  the  dead, — he  whose 
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forgiveness  she  had  invoked  as  a  disembodied 
spirit,  was  about  to  appear  to  her  in  the  flesh, 
and  to  dispense  his  angry  vengeance  upon  her 
and  hers.  She  could  not  flatter  herself  that 
she  was  forgotten ;  and  worse — she  knew,  she 
felt,  that  in  despite  of  prayer  and  penitence,  in 
despite  of  time — of  duty — of  all  that  could  be 
urged,  she  felt  that  she  loved  him  still !  But  she 
had  no  time  to  lose  in  communing  with  her  own 
mind.  She  checked  the  thousand  bitter  feelings 
that  rose  in  her  heart ;  she  strained  her  boy  to 
her  bosom ;  then  girding  on  her  shoes  to  her 
feet,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  went  her 
way  from  Ronsdorf. 

There  was  but  one  refuge  to  which  she  could 
look  with  any  confidence.  The  brother  of  her 
father,  her  only  surviving  kinsman,  was  a  pro- 
fessed brother  of  the  abbey  of  Laach  ;  and  she 
feared  not  but  that  his  interest  would  secure  her 
a  temporary  asylum  in  that  holy  community  ; 
which,  such  was  still  the  trust  in  local  sanctity, 
she  doubted  not  would  be  held  sacred,  even  by  an 
invading  enemy.  Had  she  further  questioned  the 
villager  from  whom  her  information  was  derived, 
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this  belief  would  have  been  shaken ;  for  she 
might  have  learned  that  Valentin  himself,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  were  marching, 
on  the  earnest  application  of  the  brotherhood, 
to  the  defence  of  their  rich  possessions  ;  among 
which  the  plate  of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  gallery 
of  splendid  paintings,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
invite  the  rapacity  of  the  spoiler. 

Gretchen  and  her  boy  had  now  more  than 
half  achieved  their  desperate  enterprize ;  but 
they  had  yet  two  leagues  of  country  to  traverse, 
and  these  were  infested  by  military  stragglers. 
They  were  also  now  oppressed  by  fatigue  ;  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  these  dangers,  and  a  sudden 
and  painful  presentiment,  which  prompted  the 
effusion  of  grief  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
It  did  not,  however,  endure  so  long  as  my  reci- 
tal ;  the  sense  of  immediate  danger  roused  the 
unhappy  mother.  A  sound  of  merriment 
reached  the  spot  where  she  was  lying ;  and 
Wilhelm,  cautiously  surveying  the  country 
over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  announced  that  a 
company  of  three  or  four  soldiers,  wearing  the 
French   uniform,  were  ascending  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  hill ;  and  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  they  might  reach  the  spot  on  which 
she  reposed.  Gretchen  looked  around  for  suc- 
cour, to  the  earth—  to  heaven  itself — and  but 
one  expedient  occurred  to  her. 

'*  Cover  me  with  these  brambles,'"  whispered 
she  to  her  boy,  as  she  tore  up  large  armsful 
that  were  matted  along  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel,— the  blood  streaming  the  while  from  her 
lacerated  arms  ;  "  Cover  me  closely,  Wilhelm, 
and  lay  yourself  at  length  above  me,  as  if 
asleep.  But  stay,"  continued  she,  preparing  to 
coil  herself  under  her  thorny  cover  ;  and  taking 
out  a  knife  from  her  bosom,  she  cut  off  one  of 
the  long  braids  of  her  hair  ;  then  placing  it  in 
his  vest,  she  whispered,  "  If  I  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  I  should  not  long 
thereafter  cumber  the  earth  ;  but  let  me  hope 
to  prove  the  only  sacrifice.  You,  child  of  my 
love,  when  you  see  me  fall,  provoke  not  the 
miscreants  by  vain  upbraidings  ;  but  demand 
of  them  to  conduct  you,  as  prisoner,  to  Colonel 
Geiler, — it  is  a  name  which  they  fear  and  reve- 
rence ;  —  and  when  you  are  brought  before  him, 
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give  him  that  braid,  and  tell  him  it  is  wet  with 
Gretchen's  life-blood,  who  from  the  grave 
implores  him  to  protect  her  child." 

One  long,  long  kiss  sealed  the  mother's  bless- 
ing, and  a  moment  afterwards  she  was  concealed 
under  the  tangled  bushes  ;  and  Wilhelm,  with 
his  little  body,  lay  resting  above  her,  when  the 
foremost  of  the  soldiers,  in  attempting  to  leap 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  scrambled  into  the 
ravine,  a  few  feet  from  her  hiding-place.  The 
child,  affecting  to  be  roused  by  the  noise,  lifted 
his  head,  then  turned  to  sleep  again.  A  second 
now  appeared,  shouting  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  huntsman  inciting 
his  dogs  to  enter  a  taillis. 

"  Hourra,  a  moi  tlieau?^ 

The  others  instantly  clambered  to  his  side ; 
"  Mais  quel  gibier  frouves^tu  Id  bas,  mon 
brave  9^''  inquired  one,  jestingly. 

"  A  sleeping  boy — a  sorry  prize  !"  retorted 
the  first.  "  Rise,"  continued  he,  touching  Wil- 
helm rudely  with  his  foot. 

''  Je  ne  le  puis;''''  replied  the  boy  in  imperfect 
French,  but  unhesitatingly.     "  La  faim  et  les 
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fatigues   nCepuisent  les  forces ;    passe%   voire 
chemin,  camarades,  et  laisse%-moi  reposer.'''' 

"  Camarades !  forsooth  !"  said  the  soldier  ; 
"  truly  this  unlicked  cub  of  a  Rhenish  bear 
is  the  first  who  hath  saluted  me  with  the  polite 
accents  of  '  la  nation''  since  I  crossed  the  fron- 
tier.   And  what  dost  thou  here,  imp  ?'*'' 

Gretchen  trembled  for  the  reply.  The  strict 
habits  of  veracity  in  which  she  had  educated 
her  child,  and  his  own  frank  and  honourable 
temper,  might  prove  fatal  to  her  safety. 

"  I  go,'^  replied  Wilhelm,  calmly,  "on  an 
urgent  errand  to  an  officer  of  your  army.^" 

"  His  name?*" 

"  Colonel  Geiler." 

The  soldiers  exchanged  significant  looks. 
"  And  what  seek  you  from  him  ?  what  are  your 
claims  ?^'' 

The  boy  paused  a  moment.  "  I  go  to  him 
in  the  name  of  my  lost  mother,"  said  he,  at 
length,  the  tears  rising  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  ; 
"  she  hath  bequeathed  me  to  his  care." 

''  Thou  hadst  better  follow  us,  my  gallant 
lad ;  Geiler  will  give  thee  hard  fare,  and  few 
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holidays.  He  will  make  a  good  soldier  of  thee, 
'tis  true  ;  but  his  discipline  will  be  something 
of  the  sharpest  for  a  dainty  homebred  young- 
ling." 

"  Ay,  ay,""  muttered  another,  '^  bring  the 
urchin  with  us,  he  will  make  a  prime  dog  of 
the  scent  for  our  forage." 

"  Hush  thy  marauding  jargon,  and  hear  his 
reply." 

"  I  cannot  be  of  your  company,  gentlemen, 
in  good  sooth,"  said  the  undaunted  boy,  '^  even 
if  my  mother's  command  weighed  not  upon  me. 
I  cannot  proceed  without  some  hours  of  repose. 
See,"  he  continued,  exhibiting  his  cut  and 
bleeding  feet,  ''  see  what  a  burthen  I  should  be 
to  you,  disabled  as  I  am." 

''  He  saith  truly,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
party.  "  Come,  let  us  leave  him  to  snore  away 
the  afternoon,  and  proceed  to  yonder  farm.  The 
smoke  rises  invitingly  over  the  arbeal  trees,  and 
proclaims  a  goodly  mess  of  pottage  within. 
Ay,  and  perhaps  a  flask  of  Asmannshausen  to 
recruit  us  for  the  evening." 

"  Well  thought  of,  Jacquot,"  said  the  others  ; 
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"  let  US  onwards ;''  and  pelting  the  inwardly- 
exulting  child  with  the  fragments  of  his  meal, 
they  climbed  over  the  fosse,  and  were  soon  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill ;  as  the  chorus  of  their  song, 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance, 
proclaimed  to  the  trembling  Gretchen.  As  soon 
as  all  danger  was  decidedly  past,  the  agitated 
boy  became  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
emotion  he  had  hitherto  controlled,  and  he  could 
only  falter  out,  in  reply  to  the  fervent  embraces 
of  Gretchen,  "  My  mother, — my  dear — dear 
mother  !*" 

They  now  resumed  their  march  ;  and  for  one 
league  they  contrived  to  overcome  their  fatigue 
by  mutual  congratulations  on  their  escape.  But 
when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Veitsberg, 
and  beheld  the  Abbey  and  Lake  of  Laach  lying 
far  away  at  their  feet,  the  boy  grew  faint,  and 
declared  himself  incapable  of  stirring  another 
step. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  calm  blue  lake  gleam- 
ing beyond  the  avenue  of  poplars,  reflected  on 
its  bosom  the  majestic  abbey  with  its  six  towers, 
retiring  among  the  stately  woods ;  yet  thrown 
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out  in  strong  relief  by  their  dark  shadows. 
There  stood  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  purity  of 
its  dazzling  whiteness, — lonely — lovely — appa- 
rently beyond  the  reach  of  the  clamours  of  the 
world,  and  worshipping  the  God  of  nature  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  Gretchen  stretched  forth 
her  hands  towards  the  pile,  as  if  for  succour  ; 
she  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  power  of  Him 
who  is  mighty  to  save  had  descended  upon  his 
ministers.  At  this  moment  she  fancied  she  dis- 
covered banners  waving  on  a  distant  hill ;  and 
ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  respective  positions  of  the  contending  armies, 
she  knew  not  whether  the  posts  were  held  by 
friend  or  foe.  or  whether  the  scarcely  discernible 
troops  were  advancing  or  retreating  ;  but  she 
felt  a  double  necessity  for  exertion,  and  lifting 
her  fainting  boy  upon  her  shoulders,  she  hurried 
on,  trembling  beneath  the  load,  till  obliged  to 
pause  for  breath.  Again  she  proceeded,  till 
the  rested  child  was  enabled  to  crawl  by  her 
side  for  a  quarter  of  a  league.  But  he  was 
soon  again  overcome ;  and  she  bore  him  once 
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more  at  her  back,  till  they  reached  the  border 
of  the  lake. 

"  We  are  saved  !  we  are  saved  !"  said  Gret- 
chen,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  carrying  to  her 
parched  lips  a  mouthful  of  its  welcome  waters. 

The  bell  of  the  Abbey  was  tolling  for  vespers 
when  she  rung  at  the  massive  gateway.  After 
eyeing  her  vigilantly  through  the  grating,  the 
aged  porter,  to  whom  she  had  become  familiar 
in  occasional  visits  of  confession  to  her  uncle, 
half  opened  the  wicket,  and  kindly  inquired  her 
business. 

*'  What  wouldst  thou,  Gretchen,  traversing 
the  country  at  this  dangerous  season  ?'''' 

"  I  seek  for  rest, — ^for  shelter  for  myself  and 
my  child,"  she  replied  faintly. 

"  Holy  mother  of  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the 
porter  ;  "  knowest  thou  not  that  our  order  for- 
bids the  domiciliation  of  females  ?  that  no 
woman  must  enter  our  abbey  further  than  the 
chapel  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing,"  said  Gretchen,  despond- 
ingly,  "  but  that  we  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
rest  and  food.     Look,"  continued  she,  throwing 
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back  the  hair  which  her  recent  exertions  had 
brought  like  a  floating  veil  over  her  face,  and 
displaying  her  fair  countenance  and  arms  de- 
faced, and  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  the 
thorns. 

The  porter  on  this  appeal  entered  the  inner 
court,  and  soon  re-appeared,  conducting  her 
venerable  uncle,  Father  Peter,  to  whom  she 
attempted  to  renew,  her  supplication ;  but  even 
while  his  hand  was  extended  in  a  blessing  over 
her  head,  she  rolled  senseless  at  his  feet. 

Many,  many  hours  she  passed  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  She  was  spared  the  discussions 
which  arose  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  admis- 
sion;— she  was  spared  the  painful  knowledge 
that  Valentin  and  his  troops  were  hourly  and 
anxiously  expected  by  the  holy  brotherhood  ; 
and  when  she  awoke  she  found  herself  lying 
on  a  mattress  by  the  side  of  the  high  altar  of 
the  church  of  Laach.  It  was  the  vigil  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  anxious  uncertainty  that  oppressed  the 
brethren,  the  church  was  splendidly  lighted 
up,  and  filled  with  fumes  of  the  incense  for  the 
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celebration  of  the  midnight  mass.  Wilhelm 
was  kneeling  by  her  side ;  and  as  she  woke  to 
consciousness,  the  slow  and  measured  volume  of 
harmony  which  rolled  along  the  aisles,  losing 
itself  in  the  arched  roof,  for  a  moment  per- 
suaded her  that  she  had  passed  the  weary  boun- 
dary of  mortality. — Gretchen ! — thou  hast  a  trial 
of  deeper  suffering  to  undergo  ere  the  reality  of 
Heaven  shall  open  upon  thee  ! 

While  she  was  yet  imperfectly  recovered,  a 
strange  confusion — the  sound  of  many  voices 
interrupted  by  one  of  stern  command,  arose  at 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  church.  She  crept 
from  her  mattress,  and  leaning  against  the 
marble  railing  of  the  altar,  she  looked  intently 
towards  the  portal.  "  Fear  nothing,^**  pro- 
claimed the  voice  in  pure  German ;  "  fear 
nothing,  holy  father.  I  war  not  with  the  aged 
and  infirm,  nor  with  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  expectation  of  other  and 
more  formidable  opponents  that  has  led  us 
hither  to-night.  Either  my  information  has 
failed  me,  or  a  detachment  of  the  allied  army 
will  be  here  before  daylight ;  therefore,  seeing 
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that  our  entry  and  investment  of  the  abbey  is 
fully  effected  before  their  arrival,  it  were  well 
to  place  yourselves  in  security,  while  we  pre- 
pare for  our  defence.  Gentlemen  and  fellow- 
soldiers,""  continued  the  officer,  turning  to  the 
troops,  who  now  filled  the  church  in  every 
direction,  ''  remember  that,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  nation,  you  respect  the 
safety  of  these  aged  and  helpless  fellow-chris- 
tians.  Recollect,"  he  continued,  repressing  by 
the  severity  of  his  tone  the  scornful  murmurs 
that  rose  around  him,  "  recollect  that  our 
conquest  is  yet  unassured  ;  and  that  pillage  and 
rapine  are  unworthy  obstacles  to  our  perfect 
success.  But  how  is  this  ?""  he  added,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  up  the  aisle ;  "  women  and 
children  among  the  holy  brotherhood  ?'''' 

The  light  from  the  illuminated  altar  fell  upon 
his  brilliant  and  decorated  uniform,  as  he  stood 
gracefully  leaning  on  his  sword.  Gretchen 
shrieked  aloud,  and  hid  her  face,  for  she  knew 
in  him  the  lost — the  beloved  of  her  heart. 

"  Gretchen — unhappy  girl,"  said  he,  in  an 
altered  voice,  "  what  seekest  thou  here  ?" 
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She  answered  by  exclaiming  aloud,  but 
almost  unconsciously,  "  Did  I  leave  my  peace- 
ful home  to  avoid  him,  but  to  meet  him  here, 
and  thus  ?" 

Geiler  contemplated  her  pale  and  disfigured 
countenance  in  mournful  silence,  and  at  length 
faltered  out,  as  if  in  reply  to  his  own  observa- 
tions, "  I  had  heard  of  this,  but  I  dreamed  not 
of  so  total  a  wreck  !  And  this  is  thy  child,  Gret- 
chen,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  laying  his 
hand  tenderly  on  the  head  of  Wilhelm  ;  "  he  is 
like  thee,  too — like  thee,  Gretchen,  such  as  thou 
wert  of  old." 

The  little  Wilhelm,  whose  ear  had  caught 
some  distant  sound,  and  whose  eye  had  been 
for  some  time  stedfastly  fixed  on  the  windows 
of  the  church,  now  started  from  the  pressure  of 
Colonel  Geiler's  hand,  shouting  with  enthusiasm, 
"Ow  vient — 07i  vient ! — a  has  les  ennemis  de  la 
patrie  /" 

His  announcement  was  not  premature.  The 
troops  of  the  confederation  unwilling  to  attack 
the  detachment  under  Geiler''s  command  with 
the  disadvantage  of  inferior  numbers  and  far 
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inferior  appointments,  in  an  open  plain^  had 
remained  under  the  screen  of  the  neighbouring 
woods  since  the  evening  ;  and,  assisted  by  their 
local  knowledge,  being  mostly  peasants  of  the 
country,  they  had  watched  the  entrance  and 
lodgment  of  his  men,  to  pour  upon  them  from 
their  ambuscade.  The  foremost  to  lead  them 
on  was  Valentin  :  and  his  amazement  on  behold- 
ing from  the  window,  displayed  by  the  brilliant 
light  within,  his  enemy  rescued  from  death, 
glorying  in  recent  victory,  and  in  communion 
with  the  wife  and  child  whom  he  had  believed 
to  be  tranquilly  sleeping  at  Ronsdorf,  irritated 
him  to  madness. 

He  was  the  first  to  force  the  entry, — to  rush 
along  the  aisle  ;  and  levelling  his  pistol  at  the 
head  of  Geiler,  he  fired !  The  aim  of  hatred 
and  fury  is  seldom  correctly  taken ;  and  the 
bullet  would  have  lodged  in  the  body  of  his 
wife,  had  not  her  boy,  foreseeing  her  danger, 
thrown  his  arms  around  her  neck, — and  received 
the  charge  in  his  heart.  They  fell  together  ; — 
the  melee  became  general ; — the  church  was 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  discharges  of 
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musketry  ; — the  opponents  fought  hand  to  hand, 
and  "^.^alentin  was  among  the  early  slain.  After 
a  desperate  carnage,  the  French  remained 
masters  of  their  post ;  and  drove  the  remnant 
of  the  assailants  into  the  lake,  or  into  the  refuge 
of  the  adjoining  woods. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  received  such  hasty  burial  as  the  temper 
of  the  times  would  permit.  Two  only  were 
distinguished  by  the  rites  of  sepulture  in  the 
blackened  and  defaced  church  of  Laach ; — 
a  woman  and  a  child.  They  were  found  side 
by  side,  his  little  hand  entangled  in  her  hair  ; 
and  the  faces  of  both  were  stamped  on  and 
mutilated  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  trod  and 
re- trod  over  their  bodies  in  the  fight,  without 
having  been  able  to  separate  the  embrace  in 
which  they  died. 

I  have  stood  in  that  desolate  church,  and 
marked  the  place  of  their  interment ;  and  of  all 
the  outrages  recorded  by  the  bare  walls  and 
ruinous  arcades  of  that  stately  abbey,  the  grave 
of  Gretchen  is  to  me  the  most  affecting. 
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The  ruins  of  the  sacred  pile  are  carefully 
guarded  from  further  defeature  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  government. 
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He  died  as  erring  man  should  die, 
Without  display — without  parade  ! 

Byron. 

Among  the  many  wondrous  things  which  use 
and  habit  enable  us  to  contemplate  without 
surprise,  none  more  strongly  excite  my  admira- 
tion than  the  steady  maintenance  of  social  order 
in  England,  and  the  unswerving  subordination 
of  its  moral  world.  The  intemperance  of  a  few 
starving  frame-breakers, — the  perpetration  of 
an  occasional  burglary, — an  elopement, — or  a 
com  riot,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  argu- 
ments against  the  orderly  regularity  established 
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among  us ;  shaming  even  that  of  the  most 
highly-policed  of  continental  countries. 

But  in  looking,  and  looking  admiringly  upon 
the  existing  order  of  things,  in  considering  the 
goodly  pile  of  civil  and  military  organization 
which  we  have  constructed  to  restrain  the  evil 
impulses  of  the  land,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
its  "  polished  corners,"  and  buttresses  of 
strength,  have  been  cemented  with  human 
blood ;  and  that  if  "  millions  died  that  Caesar 
might  be  great,"  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
lives  have  been  also  sacrificed,  in  order  that  we 
may  sleep  securely,  hoard  our  glittering  dross 
without  dread  of  the  midnight  robber,  and  find 
protection  in  the  well-disciplined  activity  of  our 
armies  against  foreign  invasion  and  civil  tumult. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  tears  that  have  been 
shed,  the  stern  self-denial  that  hath  been  exerted, 
—when  the  sweet  prerogative  of  mercy  became  a 
dangerous  temptation, — ^in  order  that  our  lives 
and  properties  might  be  secured  from  the  spoiler, 
by  the  warning  of  public  example  ! 

Few  things  are  more  admirable  than  the  re- 
signation and  sense  of  justice  with  which  the 
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rabble  are  accustomed  to  yield  up  a  culprit 
unto  the  offended  laws  of  his  country.  I  allude 
not  to  instances  of  gross  criminality.  We  know 
that  the  immutable  code  of  Christian  law  has 
decreed  that  life  shall  be  exacted  for  a  life,  that 
an  eye  shall  be  rendered  for  an  eye ;  and  it 
affords  no  striking  instance  of  human  humility 
that  these  decrees  of  holiness  are  suffered  to 
remain  unimpeached.  But  with  regard  to  the 
chastisement  of  crimes  of  mere  mortal,  or  legal 
creation, — crimes  of  conventional  imagining,— 
crimes  that  have  neither  name  nor  reprobation 
among  the  canons  of  Christianity,  however  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  social  order, — I  confess  that 
the  patient  acquiescence  of  that  class  among 
which  the  malefactors  commonly  arise,  appears 
to  me  little  less  than  an  instance  of  divine  influ- 
ence and  ordination. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by 
the  remembrance  of  an  occurrence  which,  some 
years  ago,  chanced  in  one  of  our  southern 
colonies  ;  one  which  never  recurs  to  my  mind 
without  rousing  feelings  of  painful  emotion, 
and  which  I  shall  not  refuse  myself  the  melan- 
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choly  pleasure  of  detailing.  I  feel  that  my 
inferences  can  do  no  mischief  in  the  order  of 
society  to  which  they  are  addressed,  and  that 
my  story  may  possibly  touch  the  minds  of  those 
in  whose  hands  are  the  powers  of  life  and  death. 
It  may  serve  to  soften  the  human  heart ;  but  it 
will  be  too  feebly  told  to  rouse  the  rebellious 
into  mutiny,  or  the  disaffected  into  an  evil  in- 
terpretation of  my  meaning. 

One  sultry  evening  in  August,  an  anxious 
group  of  civil  and  military  employes  was  col- 
lected in  the  chief  square  of  a  city  of  some 
importance  among  our  Mediterranean  posses- 
sions. The  day  had  been  oppressive,  and  irritat- 
ing from  glare  and  moschetos ;  sufficiently  so, 
indeed,  to  account  for  the  hectic  upon  several 
cheeks  among  the  little  knot  of  disputants,  and 
for  the  angry  inflection  of  their  voices.  During 
the  whole  morning,  the  chief  square,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  parade  before  the  government- 
house,  had  been  ominously  deserted  ;  save  when 
some  lazy  Padre  was  seen  deliberately  traversing 
its  scorching  sand,  in  order  to  ascend  the  steps 
of  some  lofty  portico,  tlie  palace  of  one  of  his 
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tjhartered  penitents ;  or  when,  at  an  early  hour, 
a  bannered  procession,  with  pyx  and  crosier,  had 
directed  itself  towards  the  church  of  Santa 
Medarda  from  a  convent  in  the  suburbs.  But 
although  a  sea  breeze  had  already  sprung  up, 
and  was  gushing  in  freshening  sportiveness 
across  the  square, — as  if  in  mercy  to  the  white 
stone  walls  which  were  basking  under  the  pro- 
longed glow  of  the  setting  sun, — although  the 
scent  of  a  thousand  orange-blooms  was  borne 
upon  its  wings,  no  idlers — none  at  least  of 
British  seeming — came  forth  to  enjoy  the  resto- 
ration of  the  evening  coolness ;  until  the  little 
party  to  which  I  have  alluded,  emerged  from 
the  portico  of  the  government-house,  and 
giathered  itself  round  one  of  the  field-pieces, 
which,  more  for  ornament  than  defence,  were 
planted  along  the  esplanade. 

They  had  apparently  left  the  dinner  table  of 
Sir  Ralph  Stanley  at  this  untimely  hour,  in 
order  to  indulge  in  some  discussion  upon  which 
his  presence  had  been  a  restraint. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  end,^'  observed  one 
of  the  younger  officers :   *'  from  the  moment  of 
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his  arrest — ^nay,  from  the  day  of  his  enrolment 
in  Majendie's  company,  I  predicted  some  black 
conclusion.  Frank  Willis  is  too  fine-hearted 
a  fellow  to  match  with  the  adjutant.  But  you 
were  on  the  court-martial,  Vernon, — ^liow  did 
Frank  stand  his  ground  ? — ^how  did  the  lad  get 
through  his  defence  ?"" 

"  He  attempted  none.  The  charge  of  having 
struck  his  superior  officer  was  clearly  substan- 
tiated, and  was  recorded  with  all  the  tedious 
precision  of  legal  definition.  Corporal  Ruther- 
ford swore  to  having  seen  Willis  disorderly  on 
parade  that  very  afternoon." 

"  But  there  was  no  witness  who  could  speak 
to  the  principal  charge  .?'' 

'*  None  V^  exclaimed  Arthur  Stanley,  the 
governor's  nephew,  and  youngest  aid-de-camp. 
"  And  Majendie  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a 
cursed,  shuffling,  apologetic  style,  that  I  was 
in  hopes  the  court  would  have  found  Frank 
guilty  only  on  the  minor  counts.  But  old 
Kedjeree,  my  worshipful  kinsman,  after  a  cross- 
examination  which  appeared  to  me,  and  indeed 
to  most  of  our  fellows,  vexatiously  persevering, 
called  upon  the  prisoner  for  his  defence.'* 
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^*  You  have  not  told  us  how  Willis  bore  up 
against  the  evidence.  Did  he  seem  cast  down 
when  it  went  hard  against  him  ?" 

"  I  never  beheld  a  firmer  demeanour.  If 
the  fellow  had  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  on 
which  we  are  standing,  he  could  not  have  shewn 
a  more  stern  and  resolute  countenance.  There 
was  not  a  variation  of  colour  upon  his  cheek, 
nor  a  glance  of  passion  in  his  eye,  even  when 
that  red-headed  Judas,  our  worthy  adjutant— 
who,  by  the  way,  could  not  conceal  his  trepida- 
tion even  by  the  deliberate  drawl  in  which  he 
was  pleased  to  drone  out  his  declaration — swore 
to  a  thousand  facts  of  general  and  particular 
insubordination  in  Willises  conduct.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  a  start  of  surprise  or  indig- 
nation to  be  detected." 

"  And  when  he  was  called  upon  for  his 
defence  .'^" 

"  He  replied  that  he  had  none  to  make  ;  and 
in  a  voice  as  clear  and  deep  as  a  nightcall  at 
sea.  The  general,  however,  appeared  to  con- 
sider this  answer  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  tem- 
per, for  he  reiterated  the  demand  in  an  angry 
voice." 
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"  Ay  !"  said  young  Stanley,  "  and  then 
there  arose  such  a  murmur  in  the  court  as 
brought  all  the  hot  blood  into  Kedjeree''s  blessed 
Cayenne  countenance.  '  Speak  your  provoca- 
tion, Willis  !'  cried  one  voice.  '  Shew  up  the 
ruffian !'  shouted  another.  '  Be  not  butchered 
in  cold  blood  !^ —  '  Shew  the  general  the  sabre 
cut  you  got  at  St.  Sebastian,  covering  his  son 
in  the  breach."*  Till  the  old  gentleman,  moved 
only  to  greater  fury  by  this  contempt  of  order, 
commanded  the  court  to  be  cleared,  and  that 
in  no  holiday  tone." 

"  The  evidence  was  briefly  recapitulated/' 
continued  Vernon  ;  "  and,  after  a  short  con- 
sultation, sentence  of  death  was  recorded." 

"  By  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Arthur  Stanley, 
"  I  would  rather  have  heard  the  opening  of  an 
enemy's  battery  rattling  round  my  ears  than 
my  uncle's  grave  sonorous  voice,  as  he  addressed 
the  prisoner.  I  did  not  think  so  much  true 
dignity  lay  hid  under  his  every-day  slouch  ; 
nor  that  he  was  capable  of  the  deep  emotion 
which  thrilled  through  his  words  at  the  close 
of  his  charge.  He  could  not  fix  his  eye  upon 
poor  Willis's  fine  manly   figure   as    he    pro 
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hounced  that  one  horrible  concluding  word  ; 
and  while  he  spoke,  there  was  not  a  sound 
stirring  in  the  crowded  court,  except  the  hard 
breathing  of  one  or  two  of  our  youngsters — I 
know  that  my  own  heart  swelled  till  it  choked 
me/'  ^ 

"  There  is  not  a  smarter  soldier  than  Willis 
in  our  ranks,"  observed  one  of  the  subalterns, 
after  a  pause.  "  He  seems  to  belong,  by  divine 
right,  to  the  regiment ;  for  he  was  born  in  a 
retreat  in  India,  in  Blackshaw's  time  ;  and  his 
father,  who  was  Serjeant-major,  was  left  behind 
to  scoop  a  grave  in  the  sand  for  his  wife.  I 
remember  hearing  several  of  our  old  India  fel- 
lows relate,  when  I  joined,  how  Frank  was 
swathed  in  a  wallet,  and  tossed  into  a  baggage 
waggon,  with  little  or  no  care  from  the  women, 
who  were  busy  with  the  sick  and  M^ounded." 

'*  Frank  Willis  served  with  us  through  the 
Peninsula,"  observed  another ;  "  and  he  has 
the  Waterloo  medal." 

"  What  think  you,  Vernon  ?  is  there  no 
hope  for  him  .?"  inquired  another  of  the  group. 
*'  It  is  revolting,  by  God  !  to  see  a  fine  fellow 
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cut  off  under  such  circumstances ;  for  although 
Willis  scorned  to  bring  forward  the  name  of 
his  young  wife  in  his  defence,  yet  not  a  man 
in  the  regiment  doubts  under  what  irritation 
the  assault  was  committed.  Majendie's  cha- 
racter is  so  weli^  known,  and  his  admiration  of 
Bessy  Willis  was  apparent  even  to  ourselves." 

"  Most  true,''  replied  Vernon.  "  But  old 
Stanley, — saving  Arthur's  presence, — ^is  a  mar- 
tinet in  points  of  discipline;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  believe  pardon,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  altogether  unprecedented." 

''  Ici  bas,  Von  peut  tout  ce  qu'on  veut, 
quand  on  veut  ce  que  Von  doit  vouloir."'' 

"  Not  in  a  garrison,  Arthur ;  as  you  will 
one  day  find  to  your  cost.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  If  any  thing  can  be  done  to  save 
Willis,  or  to  mitigate  his  punishment,  his  pre- 
vious ties  upon  us,  and  his  manly  firmness, 
demand  every  effort  at  our  hands.  Sir  Ralph 
owes  me  some  kindness,"  continued  Vernon, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  as  the  surviving  friend  of 
his  only  son — as  the  receiver  of  his  last  breath  ; 
and  you,  Arthur  !  who  provoke  your  uncle's 
reprimands  and  curses  from  morning  till  night, 
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can  little  imagine  with  what  indulgent  tender^- 
ness  he  doated  upon  poor  Edward.*" 

Arthur  Stanley  drew  near  to  listen. 

"  Yourself,  Arthur,  as  his  nephew  and  heir, 
can  pretend  to  some  claim  upon  the  general's 
consideration.  We  have  given  him  time  for 
his  hookah ;  let  us  go  back  together,  and  say 
what  we  can  in  furtherance  of  this  petition 
which  bears  the  signatures  of  half  the  garrison, 
and  all  the  regiment ; — nay,  even  Majendie*'s,— 
who,  I  believe,  would  give  his  right  hand  for 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  charge." 

"  Go,  and  Heaven  speed  you  V  exclaimed 
every  officer  present.  "  We  will  wait  here  to 
learn  the  result." 

Sir  Ralph  Stanley  listened  with  gentlemanly 
forbearance  to  the  succinct  relation  made  by 
Major  Vernon  of  the  services  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  condemned  soldier ;  of  hts  claims, 
by  birthright,  upon  the  good  will  of  the  regi- 
ment, and,  by  individual  service,  upon  that 
of  its  commandant.  He  entered  into  the  affair 
at  length,  or,  as  Arthur  thought,  at  great 
length ;  prefacing  his  remarks  by  a  handsome 
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acknowledgment  to  the  friend  of  his  deceased 
son,  and  to  that  beloved  son''s  unfortunate  pre- 
server. 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  corps  ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
having  been  expressed  through  a  medium  ho- 
nourable to  their  choice,  and  interesting  to  my- 
self, as  that  of  Major  Vernon.  But  a  superior 
duty  commands  me  to  close  my  feelings  against 
such  an  appeal.  The  interests  of  the  service. 
Sir,  require  that  so  gross  a  breach  of  discipline 
should  be  met  by  the  utmost  rigour  of  martial 
law ;  and  the  public  mind  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  influence  of  private  predilection.  In 
,  short,  Vernon,  with  due  deference  to  your  re- 
presentations, and  to  Arthur  Stanley's — who 
knows  as  much  of  the  importance  of  what  he 
asks,  as  if  it  were  the  life  of  a  pointer  puppy, 
—I  feel  that  I  should  very  seriously  commit 
myself  by  any  show  of  leniency  in  an  affair  so 
important  to  the  maintenance  of  military  dis- 
cipline." 

Major  Vernon — an  old  staff  officer — was  too 
well  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  official  replies 
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to  be  staggered  by  this  rebut.  He  only  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  a  signal  for  a  patient  recom- 
mencement of  his  narration  ;  and  for  a  still 
more  earnest  declaration  of  the  warm  interest 
which  Willis'*s  smartness,  and  courage,  and  ho- 
nourable feeling  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had 
roused  in  his  favour  throughout  the  garrison. 

"  I  know  of  no  instance,"  added  he,  "  in 
which  an  act  of  clemency  would  be  more 
popular." 

But  General  Stanley  was  inflexible,  and  stern- 
ly, although  not  harshly,  proof  against  all  ex- 
postulation. 

"  My  good  friend,"  he  replied,  "  you  have 
to  deal  with  an  old  soldier,— -one  with  whom 
such  qualities  as  you  describe  hold  more  than 
sufiicient  influence.  Judge  then  what  it  must 
cost  him  to  persevere  in  the  execution  of  his 
public  duty  in  such  a  case ;  and  do  not  add  to 
the  vexations  which  harass  and  afflict  him  to- 
night, by  unavailing  solicitations.  Captain 
Stanley  will  also  have  the  grace  to  abstain  from 
those  shrugs  of  contempt  and  distrust ;  for  I 
am  perfectly  sincere  in    speaking  of  my  pro- 
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fessional  duty  on  this  occasion  as  most  unsatis- 
factory and  painful.  To  be  short,  Vernon,  the 
thing  is  impossible.-r-Willis  must  die  !  —  his 
last  sun  hath  set ;  and,  before  God  ! — I  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  shine  upon  a  finer  fellow  !" 

The  old  soldier  walked  to  the  other  side  of 
the  chamber  to  recover  his  voice ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  emotion,  Vernon  was  satisfied 
of  the  ill  success  of  his  suit.  He  ventured, 
however,  to  glance  at  some  circumstances  of 
elucidation  respecting  the  adjutant,  on  whose 
behalf  and  accusation  Willis  was  sentenced  to 
suffer,  and  the  lovely  young  bride  of  the  con- 
demned soldier,  which  staggered,  although  they 
could  not  conquer  the  resolution  of  the  staunch 
old  governor.  Upon  his  ardent  nephew,  how- 
ever, the  mere  recapitulation  of  that  which  he 
already  knew  had  a  far  more  powerful  influ- 
ence. 

"  You  cannot  hope.  Sir,"  said  he  to  Sir 
Ralph,  with  little  ceremony,  "  to  have  one 
peaceful  hour  of  rest,  after  persisting  in  your 
severity  towards  a  brave  man  like  Willis,  in 
consideration  of  the  rascally  and  unsupported 
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testimony  of  that  sneaking,  shirking  dog,  Ma- 
jendie.  If  Vernon's  suppositions  are  just,  I 
only  wonder,  by  God  !  that  Frank  has  not 
been  condemned  to  death  for  cleaving  the  ruf- 
fian to  the  earth,  rather  than  for  repulsing  him 
by  a  paltry  thrust  of  his  arm  !" 

^'  I  was  not  aware,  Captain  Stanley,  of 
having  referred  the  case  to  your  sapient  judg- 
ment ;  but  when  your  boyish  intemperance  will 
permit  you  to  listen, — know.  Sir,  that  a  soldier 
can  sleep  as  freely  after  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  a  civil  duty,  as  he  can  when  the 
cause  of  his  country  has  embrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  either  case, 
he  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher 
intelligence.  I  am  myself,  Arthur,  but  the 
servant  of  the  public  and  of  the  law  ; — but  I 
will  not  shape  my  doings  according  to  your,  or 
any  other  enthusiasms,  vague  opinion.  Be  they 
judged  between  myself,  my  country,  and  my 
Maker  !  — -  And  now,  Vernon,  good  night," 
added  he,  kindly  taking  the  hand  of  the  major ; 
"  forgive  my  apparent  ungraciousness,  and 
believe  that  I   equally  appreciate  your  rights 
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upon  my  indulgence,  and  your  forbearance  and 
delicacy  in  using  them.  And  if  it  be  any  plea- 
sure to  you^  Arthur  Stanley,  assure  yourself 
that  my  sympathy  in  poor  Willis's  fate  is,  at 
least,  as  keen  as  your  own." 

The  veteran  retired  as  he  spoke  ;  but,  thanks 
to  gout  and  grape-shot  wounds,  not  so  actively 
as  to  escape  hearing  the  graceless  comments  of 
his  nephew.  "  Go  thy  ways,  thou  heart  of 
bowstring  and  bend-leather  !  go  doze  in  thine 
easy  chair,  thou  incorrigible  slave  of  form  and 
prejudice;  who  wouldst  sacrifice  one  of  the 
noblest  of  God'*s  creatures  to  a  mere  automaton, 
moving  only  vmder  the  impulse  of  bad  passions 
and  evil  thoughts." — 

"  What  success  .f^""  exclaimed  twenty  voices, 
as  they  regained  their  expectant  companions. 

Vernon  shook  his  head.  "  Inexorable  !"  re- 
plied Arthur,  doggedly.  "  Nothing  now  re- 
mains for  Frank  Willis  but  to  die — and  he  will 
die — like  a  man." 

The  roll  of  the  evening  drum  warning  the 
men  to  their  quarters,  and  the  closing  light 
around  them,  acted  as  signals  of  dispersion  to 
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the  dispirited  party.  Those  officers  whose  duty 
compelled  them  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
observed  that  tiie  challenge  of  the  sentinel  was 
spoken  in  a  hoarse  voice ; — those  who  regained 
the  barracks,  noticed  that  the  men  were  gather- 
ed together  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  through- 
out the  several  quadrangles;  some  in  silent 
concern,  but  still  more  engaged  in  anxious  dis- 
course with  low  and  unassured  voices.  Not  a 
sound  of  merriment  could  be  detected  in  that 
usually  mirthful  and  tumultuous  region. — No 
fragment  of  an  English  ditty — ^no  whistled  ca- 
dence of  the  songs  of  home  burst  from  the 
half-closed  casements  of  the  soldiers"*  rooms. — 
The  women  called  not  aloud  to  their  children 
in  their  ordinary  vociferation  of  motherly  ten- 
derness,— they  "  hushed  as  they  rebuked,"  or 
caught  up  the  unoffending  imps  into  their  arms, 
with  an  affectation  of  chiding  and  remonstrance, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  tears  that  quivered  in 
their  own  swollen  eyes. 

One  chamber  of  that  many  windowed  facade 
had  been  closed  throughout  the  day  ;  and  the 
grassy  plot  it  overlooked  was  even  more  sadly 
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silent  than  the  rest  of  the  barrack-yard ;  and 
many  a  pitying  look  was  sent  up  to  those  deso- 
late casements,  and  many  an  adjuration  of  "  God 
help  her  !"  directed  towards  them.  It  was  that 
of  Bessy  Willis,  whose  numbered  hours  were 
passing  rapidly  away  in  the  deathliness  of  utter 
despair.  God  was  indeed  willing  to  help  her — 
he  was  taking  her  to  himself ! 

Conscious  that  the  feeble  condition  of  his 
wife  woul  d  secure  him  from  the  bitter  agony  of 
an  earthly  parting — since  weakness  bound  her 
to  a  dying  bed — Willis  was  the  better  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  show  of  manly  firmness  which, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrest,  had  distin- 
guished his  deportment.  But  he  had  never 
deceived  himself  with  regard  to  his  destiny.  A 
soldier''s  son — almost  a  soldier  born — ^he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  fitting  strictness  of  military 
discipline ;  and  so  little  had  he  looked  for 
mercy,  so  ill-exchanged  would  he  have  consi- 
dered the  doom  of  honourable  death  for  one  of 
stripes  or  imprisonment,  that  he  had  never 
striven  to  awake  among  his  judges  a  sense  of 
the  consideration  due  to  his  services,  nor  the 
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slightest  degree  of  personal  interest ;  nay,  so 
firm  was  his  persuasion  of  the  immutability  of  his 
sentence,  that,  with  a  delicacy  worthy  a  better 
object,  he  had  even  forborne  to  connect  the  out- 
rage for  which  he  was  to  suffer,  with  some 
grievous  personal  details  of  insult  and  inj  ury . 

And  he  was  to  die  ! — The  heavy  irons  upon 
his  limbs — the  heavier  bars  of  his  prison 
windows,  through  which  the  slanting  red  even- 
ing sunbeams  had  found  their  way  to  dance  and 
quiver,  as  if  in  derision,  upon  the  opposite  wall 
of  his  cell — the  straw  which  rustled  beneath 
him  as  he  threw  himself  down,  exhausted  not 
despairing,  on  his  return  from  condemnation — 
all  conspired  to  remind  him  that  the  last  sands 
of  his  degraded  existence  were  dropping,  grain 
by  grain ;  and  that  a  death  of  shame  awaited 
him  on  the  morrow  !  He  might  have  died  in 
happier  times ; — ^lie  might  have  perished  in  the 
struggle  of  a  battle-field, — for  he  had  seen  many 
such, — and  "  honour  and  he  filled  up  one  monu- 
ment !""  But  had  such  been  his  fortune,  he 
had  not  returned  triumphant  to  that  beloved 
England,  in  whose  most  sequestered  hamlet  he 
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had  won  the  hand  of  Bessy  from  the  reluctant 
father  unto  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  to 
protect  her ; — a  promise  but  too  fatally  fulfilled ! 
The  prisoner  groaned  heavily  as  these  images 
called  back  to  his  mind  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  the  young  boy  which  had  blessed  their 
mutual  affection  ;  but,  as  he  sought  to  bury  his 
head  in  the  straw,  a  compassionate  voice  warned 
him  that  he  was  not  alone. 

He  roused  himself  to  inquire  who  stood  be- 
side him  amid  the  gathering  darkness. — "  It  is 
I,  Willis,""  replied  the  gentle  voice  of  Vernon. 
"It  is  your  old  master,  who  would  fain  ex- 
change a  few  parting  and  friendly  words  with 
you.'' 

"  Your  honour  is  very  considerate,"  answered 
Willis,  attempting  to  gain  his  legs.  "  You 
have  been  ever  so  to  me,  Major  Vernon  ;  and 
things  would  have  gone  better  with  me  if  I  had 
heeded  your  reproofs  of  my  fiery  spirit.'' 

''  Sit  down,  Frank,  sit  down,"  said  Vernon, 
forcing  him  back  to  his  straw.  "  You  have 
need  of  rest." 

"  Not  so,  Sir,"  answered  Willis,  affecting  a 
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more  cheerful  voice.  "  My  rest  to-morrow  will 
forestal  your  own ;  and  when  the  dial  shadow 
of  the  bastions  falls  upon  noon,  Frank's  head 
will  be  lying  among  sleepers,  as  heavy  as  any 
we  left  at  Quatre  Bras." 

Vernon  did  not  rebuke  this  lightness  of 
speech,  but  he  damped  it  by  the  tone  of  his 
reply.  "  I  am  come,  Frank,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther you  have  any  commands  to  leave,  which  a 
friend  may  execute.  Having  never  deluded 
you  with  hopes  of  mercy,  I  have  the  less  re- 
luctance in  announcing  to  you  that  even  your 
most  sanguine  friends  have  ceased  to  cherish 
them.     Willis, — you  must  die  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  never  thought  otherwise.  Major  ; 
and  I  have  therefore  prepared  myself  to  seek 
from  my  Great  Maker,  that  clemency  which  my 
fellow-men  withhold." 

"  I  trust  you  have  neglected  no  means  of 
reconciliation,  which  our  Holy  Church  affords 
to  such  as  die  in  hope  ; — that  you  have  no 
malice  still  rankling  in  your  heart  against  your 
accuser  .^" 

"  None  ! — Major  Vernon ; — none,  as  I  trust 
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in  the  goodness  of  God.  I  have  need  to  be 
thankful — humbly  thankful — that  my  resent- 
ment against  the  ruffian  who  has  sacrificed  me, 
did  not  betray  my  hand  into  the  sin  of  murder, 
when  my  indignant  spirit  was  at  its  height ; 
but  now  I  can  declare  that,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  I  forgive  Captain  Majendie  "that  which 
I  fear  he  will  scarcely  learn  to  forgive  himself. 
And  indeed.  Sir,  if  I  might  presume  to  express 
a  dying  request  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  regi- 
ment who  have  so  kindly  interested  themselves 
in  my  favour,  it  would  be  that  they  should 
forbear  from  marking  by  their  conduct  towards 
that  self-condemned  man^  their  sense  of  my  in- 
juries." 

Vernon,  instead  of  granting  the  pledge  re- 
quired by  the  generous  victim,  demanded,  in  a 
very  low  tone,  whether  he  had  any  message  to 
send  to  the  poor  suffering  creature  he  was  about 
to  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  wide  and 
selfish  world. 

"  Tell  my  poor  girl,"  faltered  the  soldier, — 
"  the  best  and  truest  of  wives, — that  I  should 
grieve  more  in  shutting  my  eyes  upon  a  world 
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which  deals,  as  you  say,  but  harshly  with  the 
poor,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  we  shall  soon 
be  united  in  a  more  equal  country  !  And  after 
all,  Sir,  what  avail  the  tears  that  we  drop  over 
a  grave, — what  avail  those  which  we  shed  on  the 
brink  of  that  which  is  about  to  cover  us? 
Short  will  be  the  longest  separation— a  brief 
moment  in  the  endless  day  of  the  universe  ; — 
and  in  a  few  years,  all  alike  will  mingle  in  the 
dust. — You,  Major  Vernon,  if  I  may  embolden 
myself  to  make  the  request,  you  will  see  that 
Bessy  and  the  boy  are  decently  sent  home  to 
her  old  father ;  and  that  he  is  told  how  truly 
she  formed  to  his  last  hour,  the  blessing  of  an 
honest  heart, — of  the  husband  who  died  in  her 
defence."" 

"'  God  of  Heaven  I  is  it  then  true  that — '' 
"  No  more,  Sir,  on  that  head ; — my  spirit, 
thank  God !  is  tranquil  now  !  Ay  !  — Bessy's 
father  wavered  long  ere  he  would  give  his 
darling  to  a  soldier — yet  he  little  dreamed  that 
soldier  would  make  an  ignominious  end/"* 

At  this  moment,  the  entrance  of  the  gaoler, 
preceding  a  figure  wrapt  in  a  military  cloak, 
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interrupted  the  course  of  his  comfortless  reflec- 
tions. 

"  This  is  a  late  hour  for  visitors, — who  have 
we  here?"  said  the  deep  voice  of  Sir  Ralph, 
approaching  the  prisoner. 

"  A  friend,  dear  Sir  V  replied  Major  Ver- 
non, anxiously  referring  the  governor^'s  untimely 
visit  to  some  motive  of  mercy. 

"  Willis  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Ralph,  addressing 
the  fluttered  soldier,  who  stood  erect  before  him 
as  if  still  engaged  in  the  execution  of  military 
duty,  "  I  have  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
heart  of  a  good  soldier  to  believe  that  you  en- 
tertain any  ill  will  towards  me  for  the  part  you 
have  obliged  me  to  act  in  your  condemnation. 
But  since  you  needs  must  die — part  we  friends ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  Frank  Willis, — my  son's 
preserver, — my  brave  son'*s,— who  is  with  God! 
— Give  me  your  hand,  boy  ;  and  remember  that 
your  wife  and  infant  from  this  hour  become  my 
children." 

"  One  of  them  will  not,  1  trust,  tarry  long 
from  the  shelter  of  her  Heavenly  Father," 
answered  the  gratified  Willis,  pressing  the  ve- 
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nerable  hand  so  cordially  extended  towards  liim. 
"  And  His  blessing  be  with  you,  General,  for 
your  kind  will  towards  the  orphan.  Make  him 
a  good  soldier,  Sir,  if  it  please  you  ;  unless  you 
think  that  the  blight  of  his  father's  name  will 
be  upon  him. — But  no  V  exclaimed  he,  proudly 
collecting  himself;  "  in  spite  of  one  erring 
act,  Frank  Willis's  life  is  free  from  reproach." 

"  We  know  it — we  acknowledge  it,''  replied 
Sir  Ralph  and  Vernon,  at  the  same  moment. 
**  Take  no  thought  for  the  boy  ;  but  tell  us 
what  we  can  further  do  to  favour  your  comfort ; 
and  first,"  said  the  general,  touching  Frank's 
fetters  with  his  foot,  and  recalling  the  gaoler, 
*'  first  let  us  dispense  with  these ;  we  know, 
and  will  be  responsible  for  our  man." 
.  As  the  sledge  hammer  was  instantly  applied 
for  his  relief,  Willis  appeared  to  shrink  back  in 
pain.  "  What  is  it  .^"  inquired  Vernon  of  the 
gaoler,  who  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
sympathy  with  his  prisoner,  now  that  he  found 
them  sanctioned  by  his  betters. 

"  The  irons  have  galled  an  old  wound,"  re- 
plied the  man.     And  Vernon  remembered  that 
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the  bone  had  been  shattered  by  a  musket  ball 
in  the  affah'  at  St.  Sebastian'*s,  during  Willis's 
active  defence  of  his  friend,  Edward  Stanley. 
The  looks  of  all  present  shewed  their  concern. 

<*  General  1^'  said  Frank,  approaching  his 
former  commander  with  a  manly  plainness, 
inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions between  them  were  soon  to  end,  "  do 
not  distress  yourself  about  me,  when  I  am  gone. 
The  good  of  the  service  required  an  example — 
you  have  given  it.  Your  own  generous  nature 
suggested  a  redeeming  shew  of  mercy — you 
have  given  it.  Sir,  and  where  it  has  not  been 
unfelt ;  for  I  die  comforted — proud ,  if  I  may 
say  so — knowing  that  my  child  will  not  be 
fatherless,  nor  my  poor  widow  unfriended  and 
desolate.  Farewell,  gentlemen !""  continued 
Willis,  perceiving  that  even  the  sternest  of  his 
auditors  was  deeply  touched  ;  "  Do  not  pro- 
long your  sorrow  for  one  whom  the  world  de- 
clares unworthy  of  it.  Father  CHalloran  will 
not  leave  me  to-night,  nor — nor  to-morrow.'''' 

"  Farewell,  Frank,  and  God  be  with  you  !"' 
said  both  officers,  solemnly,   as  they  left  the 
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cell ;  and  old  Stanley  was  fain  to  accept  the 
arm  of  his  aid-de-camp,  as  they  wound  toge- 
ther through  the  intricate  stone  passages.  Be- 
tween the  prison  door,  and  the  garden  postern 
of  the  Government-house,  there  was  not  one  syl- 
lable exchanged  between  them. 

The  morning  gun  boomed  heavily  over  the 
harbour,  as  the  dull  gray  dawn  broke  over  the 
waves  ;  and  many,  or  most  of  those  who  were 
awakened  by  the  sound,  turned  sickening  away, 
*'  as  if  they  loathed  that  light,"  But  the 
whole  garrison  was  soon  astir  for  parade,  for  the 
horrible  ceremony  by  which  it  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  hollow  roll  of  a  muffled  drum 
was  heard  at  intervals  as  a  sad  prelude  to  the 
dark  array  of  death.  Thrice  did  the  distin- 
guished regiment  to  which  Willis  had  belonged 
— assembled  by  the  ordinary  and  now  revolting- 
delay  of  the  muster-roll — march  round  the 
parade  ;  the  long,  deep-drawn  notes  of  the 
trumpet  prolonging  the  funeral  march  by 
which  their  steps  were  measured.  It  ceased  ; 
and  a  solitary  human  voice  was  heard  reciting 
the  service  of  burial  for  the  dead  ;  a  solitary 
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human  voice,  which  pierced  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart  to  which  it  was  addressed ; 
which,  animated  as  it  was  with  the  proudest 
instincts,  and  the  most  generous  impulses,  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  dark  stagnation  of  the 
grave.  The  felling  of  a  lofty  tree  is  a  subject 
of  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  standers-by  ; 
but  to  mark  the  cutting  off  of  a  vigorous 
human  frame — the  death-wound  of  a  warm 
human  heart — ^is  almost  too  trying  a  duty. 

Uncovered  and  alone,  in  the  full  uniform  of 
his  corps,  but  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
him,  Willis  followed  the  minister ;  preceded  by 
a  detachment  of  the  regiment  in  whose  ranks  he 
had  so  often  rushed  on  to  victory.  He  rushed 
not  forwards  now ;  his  step  was  slow,  measured, 
resolute  ; — his  face  stern  but  pale,  like  that  of 
one  to  whom  the  encounter  of  death  is  familiar^ 
but  appalling. 

Yet  although  many  a  heart  beat  quick 
among  the  crowds  assembled  to  look  upon,  and 
be  admonished  by  a  deed  of  death, — that  of 
Willis  kept  temperate  time  ; — although  many 
lips  were  compressed  in  agony   at  the  solemn 
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spectacle  of  deliberate  bloodshed,  Frank^s  were 
gently  parted,  as  if  to  inhale  the  last  sweet 
breath  of  earth  ; — although  many  eyes  were 
earnestly  strained,  as  if  to  save  the  big  drops 
from  falling,  in  shame  to  their  manhood, — those 
of  the  victim  were  alternately  bent  in  good-will 
upon  his  former  comrades  :  or  humbly  lifted 
towards  that  sky  which  he  trusted  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  penitence. 

The  ceremony  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Major 
Vernon,  accidentally  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, gave  contradictory  orders,  seemed  ha- 
rassed and  perplexed,  and  for  the  first  time, 
on  duty,  lost  his  self-possession.  The  young 
officer  at  the  head  of  Majendie's  company, 
whom  General  Stanley  had  considerately  dis- 
patched to  an  outpost  on  the  coast,  turned 
deadly  faint,  and  could  scarcely  j^ersist  in  his 
duty.  The  most  unearthly  stillness  pervaded 
the  whole  scene ;  and  even  the  spectators  as- 
sembled by  curiosity  to  witness  the  execution, 
were  breathless  from  emotion. 

Yet  not  a  murmur  rose  from  that  vast  mul- 
titude ! — not  a  disapproving  word  was  spoken  ; 
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— and  the  very  victim  gazed  with  manly  firm- 
ness upon  the  last  receptacle — his  coffin — which 
was  borne  before  him  by  four  of  his  comrades  ; 
listening  the  while  in  patience  to  those  heavenly 
promises  which  imparted  peace  and  joy  to  his 
dying  hour.  Altogether,  the  disciplined  steadi- 
ness of  the  troops  afforded  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  uncontrollable  feelings  of  indig- 
nation rankling  within  their  hearts. 

But  the  last  sentence  of  christian  exhorta- 
tion had  been  breathed,  the  word  of  command 
was  hoarsely  given  ; — a  light-infantry  company, 
that  to  which  Willis  belonged, — wheeled  rovmd, 
and,  in  another  second,  the  solitary,  blind- 
folded figure,  which  stood  as  proudly  erect  to 
receive  the  fire  of  his  own  familiar  friends  as 
if  it  had  been  that  of  the  enemy,  started  with  a 
bound  from  the  earth,  and  fell  lifeless  and 
quivering  upon  the  sand.  A  loud  simultaneous 
discharge  appeared  to  cleave  the  air. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time,  the 
regiment  marched  back  into  the  barrack-yard  ; 
the  band  playing  a  lively  martial  air.  The 
women  wrang  their  hands    at  the  sound,  for 
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they  thought  of  Bessy  ;  but  there  was  no  cause 
for  their  compassionate  anxiety. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Ralph  Stanley's  cordial  in- 
quiries after  the  poor  bereaved  creature,  he 
learned  that  she  had  waxed  fainter  and  fainter 
throughout  the  night;  until  she  had  lacked 
strength  even  to  wipe  away  the  cold  dews  from 
her  forehead.  When  the  morning  drums 
sounded,  Arthur  Stanley,  unable  longer  to 
repress  his  desire  of  supporting  her  in  her  hour 
of  trial,  and  of  marking  his  opinions  concerning 
the  punishment  of  the  day,  conducted  the  com- 
passionate wife  of  a  brother  officer  into  her 
darkened  chamber  ;  and  both  were  tenderly 
bent  upon  exhorting  and  comforting  her  afflicted 
heart. 

There  was  just  light  enough  admitted  into 
the  room  to  enable  the  intruders  to  see  the  cau- 
tionary fingers  of  the  women  who  watched  the 
sufferer,  lifted  to  their  lips  in  token  that  she  was 
sleeping.  But  those  who  were  come  to  minister 
to  her  sorrow  looked  upon  the  fair  waxen  hands 
extended  on  the  coverlid,  and  knew  that  her 
repose  was  fast — ^beyond   earthly  disturbance. 
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Yes  !  she  was  indeed  dead ; — ^but  so  recently 
that  the  unconscious  infant  still  lay  nestling  in 
her  bosom.  The  earliest  summons  to  military 
duty,  the  first  morning  drum,  had  been  her 
signal  of  release ;  and  ere  it  sounded  again  she 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  soldier  in  a  common 
grave. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 
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On  a  gloomy  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  was  walking  through  the  lonely 
streets  of  a  fortified  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
enjoying  the  balmy  stillness  of  the  sunshine, 
and  the  tranquil  seclusion  that  fails  not  to  dig- 
nify the  quartier  noble  of  a  city  unmolested  by 
the  din  of  mechanical  industry,  and  unpolluted 
by  the  filth  of  a  manufacturing  population. 
The  sources,  however,  of  its  pride  and  repose, 
are  commonly  the  foundation  of  a  certain  air  of 
decay — of  past  greatness  and  falling  fortunes. 
The  baronial  escutcheons  that  marked  the  en- 
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trances  to  the  stately  portes-cocheres  were,  after 
all,  but  the  badges  of  poverty,  and  poverty  of 
the  worst  description — ^proud,  idle,  ignorant 
poverty  ! — and  the  tattered  tapestry  which  gar- 
nished the  gilded  v/alls  within,  might  have  been 
happily  displaced  by  some  more  plebeian,  but 
more  modern  fabric. 

The  street  in  which  these  reflections  occurred 
to  my  mind,  was  unenlivened  by  a  single  ma- 
ga%in ;  for  the  sagacious  marchands  of  the 
town  felt  that  their  gay  wares  would  be  hard  to 
dispose  of  among  so  many  proud  but  poor  neigh- 
bours ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  merry  cry 
of  the  itinerant  dealer  disturbed  not  its  gloomy 
solemnity.  It  was  long,  narrow,  and  overshaded 
by  the  vast  height  of  the  old-fashioned  hotels 
that  rose  on  either  side :  on  one,  opening  up- 
wards to  the  rampart  of  the  town  ;  on  the  other, 
overlooking  interior  gardens,  apportioned  by 
walls  to  its  several  mansions.  Of  these,  the 
greater  part  appeared  uninhabited ;  for  the 
French  provincial  families  of  distinction  migrate 
as  regularly  to  their  adjacent  campagnes,  during 
the  summer  months,  as  though  their  winter  sea- 
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son  were  passed  in  the  dissipation  of  Paris; 
leaving  the  country  towns  for  the  habitation  of 
the  classe  hourgeoise.  But  the  old  and  respect- 
able mansions  before  me,  although  sufficiently 
dull  and  dingy  in  aspect,  appeared  cheerful  and 
modern  in  comparison  with  one  among  their 
number ;  one,  almost  a  palace  in  extent,  which 
receded  from  the  street  to  the  rear  of  a  vast 
paved  court,  surrounded  by  an  antique  iron 
grille,  of  curious  workmanship.  The  pediment 
of  the  extensive  fa<^ade  bore  the  date  1649,  as 
well  as  a  stately  show  of  armorial  bearings ;  and 
its  ponderous  window-shutters  were  not  only 
closed,  but,  from  the  ancient  cobwebs  over- 
spreading their  rusty  hinges,  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  their  original  vocation.  The  flight  of 
massive  steps  ascending  to  the  portico  was  rank 
with  weeds ;  and  the  court-yard  itself  exhibited 
about  as  fair  a  show  of  vegetation,  as  a  child's 
idea  of  Stony  Arabia. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence  of  decay  and 
desolation,  there  was  a  silent  dignity  about  the 
old  pile  that  claimed  consideration ;  and  even 
without  the  coronet  which  surmounted  its  em- 
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blazonmentSj  Vair  noble  bespoke  respect  for  its 
present  degradation. 

After  minutely  examining  and  moralizing 
over  these  pretensions,  I  passed,  and  went  my 
way  :  but  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  street,  before  a  recollection  of  the  singular 
elegance  of  the  metal  scroll  ornamenting  the 
balconies,  induced  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  in 
order  to  sketch  the  design  in  my  pocket-book. 
The  rich  yet  graceful  lightness  of  the  ancient 
iron-work,  both  in  France  and  England,  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  this  art,  like  that  of 
glass-staining,  has  borrowed  little  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science ;  and  while  I  was 
cogitating  over  the  causes  of  this  stagnation,  I 
strove  to  bear  away  with  my  pencil  some  record 
of  the  deserted  mansion  before  me. 

On  raising  my  eyes  from  my  employment,  I 
perceived  I  had  excited  the  attention  of  a  grave- 
looking  old  man,  whose  appearance  conveyed 
feo  strongly  the  impression  of  his  having  outlived 
more  prosperous  days,  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  him  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ruinous 
hotel.    As  such,  I  respectfully  saluted  him  ;  and 
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was  rewarded  by  a  bow,  whose  profoundness 
could  not  conceal  an  expression  of  mistrust  and 
dissatisfaction.  Willing  to  overlook  the  latter, 
and  to  efface,  if  possible,  the  former  sentiment, 
I  strove  to  interest  him,  while  he  deliberately 
unlocked  the  gate,  by  officious  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  mingled  with  flattering 
comments  upon  the  work  on  which  I  w^s 
intent. 

"  Yes,''  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  cold  inac- 
cessibility,   "  the  grille  was  certainly  magni- 
Jique — and  he  had  the  honour  to  wish  me  a  good 
afternoon." 

I  attempted  to  detain  him  by  some  further 
flatteries  ;  when,  my  heraldic  foible  coming  for- 
tunately to  my  assistance,  my  notice  of  the 
family  arms  enabled  me  to  appropriate  the  man- 
sion to  its  true  inheritor,  and  to  mark  my  know- 
ledge of  the  high  antiquity  of  his  hereditary 
honours.  The  old  man  immediately  removed 
his  cocked  hat  with  some  show  of  courtesy ; 
and  his  frozen  feelings  literally  thawed  to  the 
point  of  inviting  me  to  enter  the  court-yard, 
and  to  seat  myself  on  one  of  its  stone  benches. 
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in  order  to  perfect   my  drawing  with  greater 
precision. 

This  was  at  least  a  first  step  towards  con- 
quest ;  for  already  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the 
forbidden  mansion  had  taken  possession  of  my 
fancy  ;  and  I  not  only  accepted  his  proposal, 
but  laboured  to  ingratiate  myself  still  farther 
in  his  good  opinion,  while  he  stood  patiently, 
en  faction,  by  the  side  of  the  dangerous  in- 
truder whom  his  indulgence  had  introduced 
within  the  mysterious  precincts. 

Subjects  of  common  interest  were  not  wanting 
between  us.  A  member  of  the  family  of  St. 
Aldegonde  had  become  known  to  my  own, 
during  that  period  in  which  Great  Britain  be- 
came the  refuge  and  abiding  place  of  the  fugi- 
tive nobles  of  France.  He  had  even  died  in 
emigration  ;  and  I  could  tell  of  his  sufferings 
— his  release — his  place  of  sepulture.  Much  of 
my  information  had  probably  already  reached 
the  old  family  servitor,  who  stood  uncovered  to 
mark  his  reverence  towards  the  subject  of  my 
narration.  But,  in  the  monotonous  seclusion  of 
his   existence,  in  his    utter  removal  from  the 
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usages  and  interests  of  the  living  world,  even 
these  exhausted  details  were  precious  to  his  cir- 
cumscribed powers  of  sympathy. 

He  told  me,  in  return  for  my  intelligence, 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  ruinous  hotel ;  which  the  family  of  St. 
Aldegonde  had  never  inhabited  since  the  Revo- 
lution. They  had  chateauoc^  he  said,  in  Tou- 
raine  and  Anjou,  which  they  preferred  to  this 
northern  climate. 

"  You  must  feel  very  lonely,"  I  observed, 
"  in  that  spacious  mansion-house,  dring  the 
long  winters." 

"  V habitude  fait  tout^ 

"  But  you  leave  it  occasionally  ?" 

"  Que  voulez-vous  ?  Depuis  si  lojigtemps 
nous  hahitons  cette  maison  que  nous  ri'avofis 
gueres  (Vautres  objets  (Tinteret  au  monde. 
D'ailleurs,  c'est  pour  le  service  de  nos 
maitres.^'' 

"  Ces  maitres — votes  les  paraisse%  cherir 
avec  unejidelite  rare  de  ces  jours-ci  F" 

"  Helas  I  Old — mais  Us  ont  eprouves  tant  de 
malheursr 
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'^  Le  Chevalier  qui  est  mort  en  emigration 
etoit,  je  crois,  fils  U7iique  f 

The  old  man  crossed  himself,  and  replied 
evasively,  "  //  est  vrai  que  depuis  sa  mort  la 
maison  de  St.  Aldegonde  reste  sans  heritier.'''' 

My  work  was  now  concluded  :  but  long  be- 
fore the  last  stroke  of  my  pencil,  a  sort  of  inti- 
macy was  established  between  us  ;  and  with 
very  little  remaining  appearance  of  suspicion 
and  hesitation,  the  old  domestic  offered  to  shew 
me  a  balcony  overhanging  the  garden  of  the 
house,  which  he  described  as  far  superior  in 
design  to  those  in  front.  Too  discreet  to  exult 
openly  in  my  victory,  I  accepted  his  proposal 
with  an  air  of  nonchalance ;  and  carelessly  fol- 
lowing his  slow  steps  to  the  great  door,  I  heard 
its  weighty  hinges  croak  with  the  hoarseness  of 
a  raven,  to  greet  my  entry. 

The  hall  was  spacious,  and  floored  with  che- 
quered marble  ;  and  its  stagnant  air  struck  chill 
and  damp  upon  the  oppressed  respiration.  It 
seemed  to  open  into  various  apartments  by  lofty 
doors ;  and  he  led  me  across  its  vast  extent  with 
creeping  steps,  that  appeared  to  dread  their  own 
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hollow  echo ;  till  having  opened  the  garden 
entrance  with  no  small  effort,  we  passed  on,  and, 
to  my  infinite  surprise,  he  locked  it  carefully 
behind  us. 

That  garden — that  deserted  garden — ^liow 
deliciously  did  its  desolate  sweetness  burst  upon 
my  senses,  as  I  stood  contemplating  its  tangled 
alleys,  on  emerging  from  the  mouldy  darkness 
of  the  old  hall  !  I  verily  believe  mine  was  the 
first  foot  that  had  fallen  upon  its  overgrown 
gravel  for  a  score  of  years  !  It  had  been  un- 
watered  save  by  the  rain  of  heaven  ;  it  had  been 
untouched,  save  by  that  hand  which  directs 
"  all  seasons,  and  their  change  !"  The  leaves 
had  put  on  their  greenness  with  reviving  springs, 
and  had  dropped  to  the  earth  with  each  return- 
ing autumn  ;  and  the  trees  had  stretched  forth 
their  huge  unpruned  branches,  until  they  creaked 
against  the  stone  walls  of  the  mansion  that  re- 
sisted their  further  encroachment.  The  torrent 
of  some  sudden  rain-storm  had  worn  the  gra- 
velled alleys  into  many  a  deep  channel ;  and 
the  thrift  bordering  their  edges  had  risen  into 
green  mounds,  for  want  of  restraining  culture. 
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The  rich  carnations,  having  multiplied  their 
spiky  shoots  into  countless  tangles,  lay  with 
their  bursting  flowers  glowing  upon  the  earth, 
in  neglected  fragrance ; — the  matted  honey- 
,  suckles  had  barred  the  entrance  of  the  bosquets 
even  to  the  roving  bee ; — and  the  flowers  of  the 
scarlet  bergamot  shone  in  bushy  clusters,  too 
bright  to  look  upon,  almost  too  sweet  to 
endure. 

As  we  wou-nd  our  way  through  the  entangled 
branches  of  the  shadowy  walks,  my  ancient  com- 
panion appeared  absorbed  in  painful  reminis- 
cences ;  and,  at  length,  as  he  unbarred  a  small 
marble  bath-room,  I  observed  that  he  stooped 
to  sweep  the  dust  from  the  rich  tesselated  pave- 
ment, merely  to  conceal  the  emotion  that  twin- 
kled in  his  eyes.  The  consciousness  of  this  cir- 
cumstance repressed  the  inquiry  that  rose  to 
my  lips,  of  why  had  he  abandoned  so  sweet  a 
spot  to  ruin  and  neglect ;  as  well  as  of  what 
nature  were  the  family  afflictions,  of  which  the 
remembrance  appeared  so  grievous  to  his  mind  ; 
— and,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  my  observa- 
tion, I  afl'ected  to  occupy  myself  with  intently 
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regarding  the  balconies  of  the  mansion.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  upper  range  of  windows  remained 
unclosed  ;  and  the  old  man  having  followed  the 
direction  of  my  glance,  suddenly  left  me,  and 
re-entered  the  house.  Shortly  afterwards,  1 
perceived  him  busied  in  closing  the  window- 
shutters  above. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  sensation  of  lone- 
liness that  took  possession  of  my  mind  during 
his  absence.  It  was  a  still  day — not  a  being, 
not  a  breath,  not  an  insect  was  stirring  around 
me !  The  unnatural  repose  of  the  spot  had 
scared  away  the  very  tenants  of  the  air ;  and 
not  a  bird  had  hung  its  tiny  home  among  the 
thick,  heavy  branches.  The  social  sparrow 
shunned  so  deep  a  seclusion  ;  and  the  air  of  an 
inhabited  city  was  not  sufficiently  pure  to  tempt 
the  "  martlet"  to  hang  its  "  procreant  cradle" 
in  the  "  coignes  of  Vantage"  around  me-  My 
breath  came  short  as  I  gazed  upon  the  high 
gloomy  walls  by  which  I  was  isolated  into  lone- 
liness, even  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town  ; 
and  my  apprehension  of  an  adventure  only  sub- 
sided  when  the   melancholy  old  domestic  re- 
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turned,  and  I  had  no  longer  a  pretext  for  loiter- 
ing. But  although  I  felt  myself  compelled  to 
retire,  after  an  expression  of  polite  acknowledg- 
ment, I  was  unable  to  drive  from  my  thoughts, 
on  my  return  to  "  mine  inn,"*^  the  recollection 
of  the  ruinous  Hotel  St.  Aldegonde,  and  of  its 
antiquated  inhabitant.  At  night,  the  same 
images — the  lonely  garden-ground — the  dark, 
comfortless,  yet  splendid  mansion — haunted  my 
unquiet  dreams.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning, 
I  could  not,  however,  determine  myself  to  ques- 
tion my  flippant  hostess  on  the  subject ;  for  to 
refer  to  the  scene  into  which  I  had  intruded, 
appeared  like  breaking  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me.  Deeply  did  I  regret  that  I  had  not 
pressed  my  researches  of  the  preceding  day  more 
absolutely  to  my  satisfaction.  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  vast  saloon,  with  gilded  chairs,  and 
panelled  pictures,  and  "  sich  auld  warld  gear." 
Would  it  be  impossible  to  return,  and  penetrate 
into  the  old  dwelling  and  its  mysteries  ? 

The  morning  passed  in  irresolution.  The 
evening  came — and  at  night  I  was  to  depart  on 
my  journey.  One  single  inquiry  of  those  around 
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would  have  settled  the  business  at  once ;  and 
by  disclosing  a  secret,  which  was  one  only  to 
myself  as  a  stranger  in  the  town,   would  have 

rescued  me  from  the  horrors  of But  I  must 

proceed  regularly  with  my  story. 

I  reached  the  gloomy  street,  just  as  the  old 
.man  sallied  forth  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
external  gate  could  easily  be  unbolted  from 
without ;  and  once  more  I  hurriedly  traversed 
..the  court-yard,  and  rang  at  the  rusty  bell. 
Harsh  and  hollow  was  the  echo  within  ;  and 
presently  the  head  of  a  withered  crone  peeped 
from  forth  the  only  unshuttered  window,  and 
demanded  my  business.  I  replied,  that  I  was 
the  stranger  who  had  been  so  courteously  wel- 
comed by  her  husband  the  preceding  day  ;  and 
that  having  dropped  a  memorandum  from  my 
pocket-book,  in  the^  garden,  I  was  anxious  to 
recover  it. 

"  He  was  crazed  to  admit  thee,  methinks," 
said  the  woman  ;  "  and  I  were  nothing  less  my- 
self, to  venture  a  second  time." 

"  Nay,""  said  I,   "  surely,   I    wear  no  very 
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formidable  appearance;    and   I   am  willing  to 
acknowledge  your  trouble."" 

So  saying,  I  advanced  to  the  window,  and 
tendered  her  a  gold  Napoleon  ;  upon  which 
she  disappeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  found  myself  standing  once  more 
within  the  vast  and  ding}'  hall.  The  old  con- 
cierge  requested  me  to  wait  while  she  fetched 
the  keys  of  the  garden  entrance ;  and  she 
ushered  me,  for  that  purpose,  into  a  saloon, 
that  proved  scarcely  less  vast  or  less  imposing 
than  the  vestibule.  She  fidgeted  about,  how- 
ever, instead  of  going  on  her  errand  ;  and  seemed 
uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  me  alone. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  door,  she  returned  to 
reiterate  her  inquiries  as  to  my  identity  with 
the  visitor  of  the  day  before.  I  was  proceeding 
to  satisfy  her  mistrust  with  a  repetition  of  my 
twice-told  tale,  when  I  perceived  that  her  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  some  object  near  me. 
-Her  eyes  assumed  an  expression  of  alarm  and 
disgvist,  and  she  made  eager  signs  to  some 
person  to  retire.     Her  evident  terror  infected 
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me  more  than  I  can  tell ;  and  I  scarcely  dared 
turn  round  my  head,  to  assure  myself,  through 
the  twilight,  by  whom  we  were  approached  so 
stealthily.  Slowly  and  tremblingly,  I  ventured 
at  length  to  turn  my  eyes  ;  and  close  to  me, 
almost  touching  my  face^  there  appeared,  as  I 

stood  petrified  with  horror,  a  human !   No, 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not  describe  it — it  is  too 
dreadful ! 

Yet  how  absurd  that  the  mere  remembrance 
should  oppress  me  thus — here,  in  another  coun- 
try, and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months.  It 
was  a  loathsome  human  figure — half  naked,  with 
matted,  unshorn  hair  ; — the  idiot  eyes  rolling 
hideously — the  leathern  cheeks  puckered  into  a 
chuckling  grin — the  tongue  lolling  to  one  side 
of  the  open  mouth — and  long,  shapeless  ears, 
completing  the  animal  physiognomy  of  the 
wretched  outcast  of  human  nature  ! 

I  sprang  to  the  open  door,  and  through  the 
entrance,  before  the  unhappy  being  could  direct 
its  misshapen  limbs  towards  me.  I  remember 
stumbling,  in  the  gateway,  against  the  asto- 
nished keeper  of  the  deserted  mansion  and  its 

VOL.    III.  p 
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miserable  tenant ;  and  I  have  never  since  heard 
mention  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  and  of  its  Idiot  Heir,  without  recalling 
his  apostrophe — "  Helas !  ils  onf  eprouve  de 
grands  malheurs  T 
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No,  lago ! 
I'll  see  before  I  doubt ; — when  I  doubt, — prove  ; 
And  on  that  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this— 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy  ! 

Othello. 


p  2 
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IN  VIENNA.       • 


To  "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest,"  is  so  universal  an  instinct  among  the 
human  race,  that  it  leads  us  to  rejoice  over 
the  loss  of  an  integral  portion  of  our  very  exist- 
ence, and  to  hail  with  joy  the  dawning  sun  of  a 
new  year  ;  forgetful  that  its  main  object  is  to 
light  the  pilgrims  of  the  earth  ^'  their  way  to 
dusty  death." 

In  London,  thanks  to  parliament  and  fox- 
hunters,  who  have  introduced  a  new  style  into 
the  fashionable  calendar.  New  Year''s  Day  is 
left  to  mere  plebeian  celebration ;   but  on  the 
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continent,  it  still  remains  the  first  signal  for  the 
renewal  of  social  intercourse, — the  harbinger  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  Carnival, — the  rallying  point 
for  dismembered  families.  Under  its  magnetic 
influence,  the  absent  return, — the  frugal  wax 
generous; — ^the  reserved  open  their  hearts, — 
and  tutti  quanti— their  houses  !  Woe  to  the 
female  form  which  does  not  on  that  day  prove 
the  powers  of  some  new  adornment ; — and  woe 
to  the  soupirant  who  neglects  the  occasion  of 
doing  rich  and  fitting  homage  to  its  antecedent 
attractions !  Vami  de  la  maison  who  wishes 
to  secure  himself  an  appetizing  perspective  of 
future  dinners,  must  not  omit  to  repay  the 
luxuries  of  the  past  by  an  a  compte  of  sugar 
plums  and  gilt  paper  on  the  eventful  day  "  a 
Strenna  consacre  ,•"  and  the  "  step-dames  and 
dowagers,  who  wither  out  a  young  man's  re- 
venue" by  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  pos- 
session of  many  happy  new  years,  must  be 
duly  propitiated  by  liberal  sacrifices  on  the 
very  altar  which  renders  their  worship  hateful. 
I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  excite- 
ment produced  in  France  by  the  arrival  of  le 
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jour  des  etrennes.  I  have  seen  elderly  gentle- 
men in  full  costume, — buckles,  silk  stockings, 
and  pigtails, — simper  the  live-long  day  from 
house  to  house,  with  the  cornet  et  compliment 
d' usage.  I  have  seen  bonbons  distributed  in 
the  service,  and  under  the  influence  of  every 
passion ;  for  love,  vanity,  and  ambition,  con- 
tribute in  equal  shares  to  the  debit  of  the  Rice 
des  Lombards.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  diablotins 
to  the  wife  of  ''  mon  chef^''  and  Polichinelles 
en  Sucre  to  the  progeny  of  "  7iotre  digne  pro- 
tecteur^^  have  been  a  source  of  advancement  to 
more  than  one  member  of  the  bureaucratie  de 
Paris. 

But  the  acknowledged,  the  almost  boasted 
levity  of  the  French  character,  renders  these  in- 
consistencies a  matter  of  little  marvel.  Among 
the  Germans, — the  sober,  undemonstrative,  de- 
liberate Germans, — I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
Neu  Jahr  a  festival  of  equal  importance,  and 
commemorated  with  almost  equal  frivolity. 
Anxious  to  note  every  variation  of  popular 
character,   I  mingled  on   the  last  day  of  the 
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year  with  the  idlers  of  the  Grahen ;  which  is 
the  Bond-street  or  Rue  Vivienne  of  Vienna. 

What  cheerful  faces  met  me  at  every  step  ! 
What  a  gay  appearance  every  shop  had  assumed 
to  entice  the  wary  and  to  ruin  the  generous  ! 
The  porcelain,  rivalling  that  of  Sevres, — the 
millinery  affecting  to  be  an  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine, —the  varnished  wares  of 
Nuremberg, — the  delicate  carvings  of  Berch- 
tolsgaden, — the  lackered  saints  of  Augsburg, 
enchased  in  fillagree, — put  forth  in  turn  their 
daintiest  allurements.  It  appeared,  however, 
to  my  casual  observation,  that  the  character  of 
the  purchasers,  —  of  the  frequenters  of  the  galan- 
terie  shops,  differed  materially  from  that  of  the 
coureurs  des  boutiques  in  Paris.  There  is 
more  frankness,  more  simple,  plain-dealing 
worthiness, — more  loyaute,  about  an  untravelled 
German,  than  I  have  found  in  the  native  of  any 
other  continental  country  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
dictated  such  purchases  as  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation was,  without  exception,  that  of  affec- 
tionate good  will.     The  utility  of  the  objects 
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selected, — the  taste  of  the  intended  possessor, 
were  consulted  in  preference  to  that  passion  for 
display  which  is  so  generally-actuating  a  motive 
with  the  French. 

I  will  not  certify,  however,    that  coloured 
paper  and  gilding, — or-moulu  and  mother-of- 
pearl — wreaths   of  Lilliputian,  roses, —comes- 
tibles of  papier-mache^ — and  fruit  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  not  intended  to  be   mache  at  all, — had 
not  their  share   of  amateurs.     But   the  crowd 
was   more    than    equally    distributed    in    the 
Niederlagen  of  the  venders   of  Meerschaum 
pipes,  whose  transient  and  dazzling  brightness 
might  still  farther  tax  the  well-worn  simile  of 
maiden   fame ;    where   the   rich  amber  tubes, 
studded  with  blue  enamel,  afford  objects  of  no 
niggardly   interest.      Bohemian  pearls,    whose 
size  and   lustre   compensate  for  their  want  of 
oriental   regularity, — garnets   from    the    same 
rich  land, — opals,  chrysophrases  and  turquoises 
from  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  glittering  topazes 
of  Silesia,  were  not  less  in  request.     The  eternal 
almanacks  of  every  literary  city   or   village  of 
the  empire  (ou  diable,  les  belles  lettres  vont- 

p  3 
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elles  se  nicher?) — Uranias,  Mnemosynes,  Au- 
roras, appeared  to  attract  only  the  petite- 
maitresse  and  the  sentimental  university-stu- 
dent ;  while  the  painted  cards  exhibited  in 
thousands  in  the  same  shops,  whose  transposi- 
tions usually  illustrate  some  far-fetched  speci- 
men of  German  pleasantry,  afford  a  cheap 
resource  to  those  economists  whose  friends  are 
enriched  with  a  numerous  offspring. 

To  myself,  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  the 
purchasers  themselves  were  objects  of  stronger 
interest  than  those  articles  heaped  before  them 
on  the  counters.  On  that  day,  all  ranks  became 
inevitably  united.  The  high  and  puissant 
Princess  of  Hungary,  preceded  by  a  gorgeous 
Heiduke,  descends  from  a  splendid  carriage  of 
which  the  coachman  is  enveloped  in  the  richest 
furs  of  Siberia,  and  the  hussar  behind  is  glit- 
tering with  embroidery,  at  the  door  of  the  same 
warehouse  to  which  the  simple  Bauer-mddchen, 
— the  peasant  girl  of  the  Wiener-wald,  clad  in 
an  ample  scarlet  petticoat  and  towering  gold 
cap,  brings  her  well-hoarded  florin.  In  the  strife 
between  extortion  and  frugality,  you  hear  the 
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guttural  patois  of  the  Vorstadt  contrasted  with 
the  mincing  affectation  of  the  Saxon  dialect ; 
nay — for  Austria  extends  her  "  leaden  mace^' 
over  many  tongues  and  many  nations, — you 
may  hear  on  one  side  the  softest  accents  of  the 
lingua  Toscana,  and  on  the  other  the  less 
polished,  but  equally  musical  language  of  Scla- 
vonia.  The  dark-browed  Jew  in  his  furry  tunic, 
apparently  escaped  from  one  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures,  mingles  with  the  excited  crowd  in 
hopes  of  securing  a  bargain  ! — the  Greek's  high 
cap  is  seen  above  the  sea  of  heads ;  and  the 
scowling  Turk  turns  hastily  away  as  the  plan 
of  Navarin  greets  him  among  the  splendid  en- 
gravings in  Artaria's  window.  There,  too, 
stands  the  chartered  mendicant,  —  the  wild 
Slowak  from  the  mountains,  with  his  coarse 
but  picturesque  white  woollen  draperies,  and 
his  long  matted  hair  escaping  from  under  his 
broad-flapped  hat ;  who,  despite  his  wretched- 
ness, looks  down  with  scorn  upon  the  ragged 
Tzigany,  the  Paria  of  Hungary,  whose  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  passengers  is  as  loud  and 
fervent  as  starvation  can  make  it . 
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These,  however,  are  objects  which  may  be 
found  on  the  same  spot  every  day  in  the  year ; 
it  is  only  on  the  last^  that  a  spirit  of  universal 
animation  sparkles  upon  every  countenance,  and 
heightens  every  voice  into  exclamation.     The 
murmur  of  the   crowded   street  deepens  till  it 
resembles  the  roar  of  a  stormy  sea ;  and  the 
loud  laugh  of  the  merry  girl  who  is  coaxing  a 
parsimonious  grandmother  at  my  side,  becomes 
lost  in  the  general  confusion.     To  escape  from 
the  din  of  the  motley  throng,  I  direct  my  steps 
towards  the  now  deserted  bastions. 
•    How  unexpected— how  glorious  a   spectacle 
greets  me  on  my  ascent !  The  last  sun  of  1827 
is  setting  clear  and  brilliant  and  magnificent,  as 
a  king  who  abdicates  his  throne  in  the  splendour 
of  his  pride.     The  Vienne  is  pouring  its  tribu- 
tary waters  into  the  Danube  like  a  stream  of 
radiant  lava.     The  cupola  of  St.  Carl  looks  like 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  the   numerous  spires  of 
the  VoTstadt  seem  tipped  with  fire.     Beyond, 
the    distant    mountains     receding   far    in    the 
horizon,  appear  obscured   by   a  veil   of  gold ; 
and,  over  all,  the  glowing  sky  shines  as  though 
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half    its    secret    glories    were    revealed  for   a 
moment  ! 

But  those  mountains,  melting  in  the  clouds, 
— that  mighty  stream,  which  flows  at  their  feet, 
— yonder  busy  crowd,  stretching  far  away  in 
the  distance, — they  are  not  of  my  country, — 
they  are  not  of  my  race  !  Their  waters  are 
waters  of  bitterness  to  me ;  and  "  I  have  no  part 
in  them  or  theirs."  But  why  should  I  speak 
of  this  ? — To-day  is  a  season- of  rejoicing ;  and 
those  who  have  words  of  grief  or  wisdom  to  un- 
fold, must  render  them  with  a  still  small  voice, 
or  defer  them  for  a  time, — au  jour,  lejour! 


It  was   early  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1811,  that  Florian,  the  head-gardener  of  Count 

Wenceslas  von  L ^,  took  his  way  along  the 

Herrnals  road  towards  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
Among  all  the  countless  hearts  beating  that  day 
with  joyous  emotions,  none  probably  out-passed 
the  sanguine  buoyancy  of  his  ; — throughout  the 
city  and  the  country  side — from  the  days  of  the 
first  Adam  to  the  last  Abercrombie,  so  happy 
or  so  complete  a  gardener  had  never  brandished 
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a  spade.  He  was  about  to  claim  the  hand  of 
his  betrothed  love  from  a  father  who  regarded 
him  with  more  than  parental  favour ;  under 
the  sanction  of  his  own  immediate  lord  and 
patron,  who  was  both  willing  and  able  to  ren- 
der him  a  suitable  suitor  to  the  gentle  Lena — 
her  sufficient  dowry  and  surpassing  loveliness 
duly  considered. 

Bartolomaus,  her  worthy  father,  had  offi- 
ciated as  house  steward  in  the  family  of  the 
Count  Wenceslas,  during  the  period  that 
Florian'^s  sainted  sire  had  borne  the  blushing 
honours  of  his  head-gardenership  ;  and  with  a 
forecast  worthy  the  founders  of  a  dynasty, 
these  co-mates  and  brothers  in  servitude  had 
projected  an  alliance  between  two  little  chubby, 
blue-eyed  beings,  whose  births  had  been  simul- 
taneously illustrative  of  their  conjugal  happi- 
ness. Florian  and  Lena  were  nurtured  in  the 
same  cradle ;  for  it  was  a  professional  axiom 
with  one  father,  and  a  moral  one  with  the 
other,  that 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  course  of  a  betrothment 
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or  manage  de  convenance,  is  distinguished  by 
its  smoothness,  however  remotely  akin  to  that 
of  true  love,  which  is  proverbially  said  to  prove 
so  rough  a  current.     But  Lena  seemed  born  to 
realize  some  vision  of  perfect  serenity — perfect 
joy — perfect   loveliness   and    perfect   love ;    to 
form  a  living  illustration  of  all  that  is  sweetest 
and  best  in  the  ideal  of  her  sex ;  and  she  not 
only  grew  to  be  the  pride  and  delight  both  of 
her  father   and   father-in-law,   but   to  be   the 
crowning   rose  of   her   affianced    bridegroom's 
florescent  affections.     ''  For  several  virtues  had 
he  liked  several  women ;"  but  in  his  own  sweet 
Lena  he  beheld  united  the  charms  "  of  every 
creature''s  best." 

The  count,  meanwhile,  who  was  one  of  those 
gracious  specimens  of  single-hearted  and  cordial 
goodness,  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  the 
denser  masses  of  mortality  which  cumber  the 
earth  eastward  of  the  Rhine,  was  neither  igno- 
rant nor  unmindfvd  of  the  matrimonial  prelimi- 
naries existing  between  his  ex-gardener  and  ew- 
maitre  dViotel ;  and  Florian  had  been  succes- 
sively promoted  through  all  the  various  grades 
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of  his  vocation  in  the  immediate  service  of 
Graf  Wenceslas  von  L .  He  had  com- 
menced his  horticultural  studies  by  sweeping 
the  gravel  with  a  besom  that  measured  thrice 
his  own  altitude,  and  he  was  now  the  chief 
director  of  a  conservatory,  boasting  two  varie- 
ties of  Camella  Japonica  beyond  that  of  the  royal 
and  imperial  gardens  of  Schonbrunn.  It  had 
been  pre-arranged  that  on  attaining  this  senior- 
wranglership  of  the  floricultural  school,  Florian, 
with  a  salary  of  500  florins  (papier)  should  be 
rewarded  with  the  resident  superintendance  of 
the  count's  gardens  in  the  Vorstadt  of  Maria 
Hulf ;  and  graced  in  his  new  Eden  with  the 
companionship  of  a  fairer  Eve,  in  the  person  of 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bartolomaus 
Komtheuer.  He  was  now  upon  his  road  to 
exhibit  his  brevet  of  appointment,  and  to  adjust 
the  programme  of  his  nuptial  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  clear,  crisp,  sparkling  frost ;  the 
early  sun  seemed  to  reveal  a  thousand  diamonds 
scattered  upon  the  untrodden  snow,  and  the 
brisk  morning  air  sent  forth  the  mantling 
blood  from  the   warm  heart  of  the  young  tra- 
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veller  to  his  manly  sunbrowned  cheeks.  A  cap 
of  otter-skin  was  gallantly  poised  among  his 
superabundant  curls  of  brightest  black  ;  a  trim 
switch  replaced  in  one  hand  its  accustomed  pru- 
ning knife,  while  the  other  balanced  a  small  osier 
basket ;  and  he  whistled  as  he  went,  but  not  for 
want  of  thought.  His  reflections  were  not  only 
manifold,  but  of  the  most  gleeful  character. 
His  success  was  perfect,  his  utmost  wishes  on 
the  very  eve  of  accomplishment  ;  and  saving 
that  he  could  have  wished  his  father  had  sur- 
vived to  witness  the  maturity  of  his  favourite 
project,  he  had  not  a  regret  to  qualify  his 
raptures.  He  prefigured  to  himself,  with  self- 
smiling  delight,  the  eagerness — the  bashful 
eagerness — ^  with  which  Lena  would  appropriate 
the  new  year'^s  bouquet  of  jonquils,  and  violets 
and  myrtle  which  he  had  so  scientifically  forced 
into  existence  for  her  sake  ;  and  the  watery  lip 
with  which  old  Barth  would  apply  his  nasal 
organ  to  the  musky  pippins,  and  melting  But- 
terbirnen,  carefully  nested  amid  the  moss  of 
his  little  basket.  Above  all,  he  anticipated, 
with  rustic  enthusiasm,  the  close  of  the  A^eu 
Jahr  festival ;    when    the    last    bone    of  the 
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Gratz  capon  fairly  polished,  and  the  kst 
krappelchen,  or  fritter,  duly  discussed,  the  little 
party  would  probably  adjourn  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Wiener  Theater,  to  weep  a  world  of 
tears  over  some  melodramatic  prodigy  of 
pathos. 

Few  were  the  interruptions  which  retarded 
the  progress  of  his  mental  speculations.  At 
that  early  hour  the  wandering  feet  that 
crunched  along  the  dazzling  snow,  were  few  and 
far  between.  Occasionally  a  low-roofed  village 
wagen  announced  itself  by  the  tinkling  bells  of 
its  drowsy  team,  while  an  infinity  of  heads  peered 
out  from  amid  the  musty  straw  in  which  their 
proprietors  were  snoring  away  their  journey. 
Here  and  there  a  female  peasants  golden  cap 
towered  beside  a  diligent  donkey ; — over  whose 
tawny  back — "  unkempt — unshorn,"'"'  a  pair  of 
glittering  brazen  milk  pails  rivalled  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  young  mistress''s  coiffure.  But 
for  many  and  many  a  pace,  young  Florian 
remained  undisputed  king  of  the  causeway  ;  as 
he  passed  the  Herrnals  outworks,  the  excise 
deputy's  deputy,  who  peered  into  his  little 
basket,  had  but  one   eye  open ;    every   green 
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shutter  of  every  suburb  habitation  was  closed 
in  oblivion;  and  the  unbroken  icicles  of  the 
night  still  hung  their  pendant  shapeliness  un- 
disturbed from  the  lintels  of  every  inhospitable 
door. 

"  And  yet,""  thought  Florian,  as  he  attained 
the  Alser-Vorstadt, — "  and  yet  I  must  not  pre- 
sent myself  at  Lena''s  breakfast  table  till  1  have 
rid  myself  of  travel-stains  and  of  last  night's 
growth  of  beard ; — and  not  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment is  open  !""  Then  checking  his  steps  before 
a  door  over  which  dangled  an  annunciatory  bell 
of  pine-leaves,  he  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone 
bench  beneath  its  archway,  to  await  the  inclosing 
of  the  Bierhaus^  nor  were  the  reflections  of  the 
renowned  Perrette  over  her  milkpail,  more  dis- 
cursive or  more  consolatory,  than  were  those  of 
the  enamoured  gardener  over  his  pomaceovis 
basket.-^ 

"  La  me  r  quoth  Werther,  "  qtCest  ce  que 
la  vie  f '— 

''  A  series  of  overwrought  expectations  and 
withered  hopes !"  replies  the  hoarse  croak  of 
Experience. 

His  contemplative  abstraction  had  not   en- 
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dured  for  many  minutes,  when  the  hissing  of 
the  snow  announced  the  approach  of  a  schlit- 

ten  ;   and  in  another  moment  a  hackney  sledge 

skimmed   towards   him,    drawn   by   a   meagre 

horse  with  three  legs  and  one  eye,   decorated 

with  a  head-piece  of  bJue-feathers  and  housings, 

covered  with  grelots,  and  advancing  according 

to  the  chartered  shamble  of  the  hackney-coach, 

— which    would    appear    to    be   regulated   by 

one   universal   tariff  from    the    Strand   of  the 

Thames,  to   the    Kohlmarkt   of  the   Danube. 

But  Florian  noted  neither  the  plumed  steed  nor 

the  crazy  vehicle ;   in  that  passing  moment  he 

had  plainly  discerned  through  the  open  window, 

the  gray  headof  Bartolomaus, — and  the  muffled 

figure  of  his  daughter  1 — 

"  What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a 
time  ?" 

Instantaneously  rising  to  follow  the  delibe- 
rate pace  of  the  sledge,  Florian  beheld  its 
sudden  pause  near  the  end  of  the  street.  The 
creaking  step  was  jerked  down  by  the  driver, 
who,  without  removing  the  pipe  from  his  taci- 
turn lips,  received  his  due  apportionment  of 
ragged  paper  florins  into  a  hand  "begrimed 
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aiid  black  as  his  own  face  ;"  and  Bartolomaus 
having  with  infinite  care  and  tenderness  assisted 
a  veiled  female  to  descend,  the  rattling  schlitten 
drove  off,  and  its  ejected  tenants  at  will  passed 
on. — But  whither  ? — Florian  resolved  to  watch 
their  further  movements  from  some  cunning 
ambuscade.  The  hour  was  strange,  and  the 
whereabout  inexplicable  through  any  precon- 
ceived knowledge  of  their  habits  and  connec- 
tions. The  female, — or  surely  I  may  say 
young  Lena — for  he  had  distinctly  recognized 
her  favourite  mantle  of  myrtle  green,  the  selec- 
tion of  which  he  had  originally  attributed  to 
some  horticultural  preference, — Lena,  then, 
was  manifestly  agitated,  encumbered,  and  re- 
luQtant ;  leaning  for  support  upon  the  tremu- 
lous arm  of  old  Barth,  and  seeking  encourage- 
ment from  his  still  more  tremulous  voice. 
They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Alser  Gasse, 
and  stood  together  on  the  verge  of  a  small 
waste  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  Allgemeine 
Krankenhaus,  or  general  hospital  ;  while 
Florian's  breath  was  choked  within  his  heaving 
bosom  by  consternation  and  affright ; — a  horri- 
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ble  presentiment  already  forewarned  him  of  the 
event. 

The  unsuspecting  pair,  meanwhile,  who 
remained  unconscious  of  the  prying  eyes  fixed 
upon  their  measures,  now  parted  in  evident 
distress  of  mind.  The  trembling  old  man 
paused  for  a  moment,  slowly  uncovering  his 
thin  gray  hairs,  as  if  in  devotional  supplica- 
tion ;  —  while  the  female  —  but  say  no  more 
that  it  was  Lena, — ^not  Florian'*s  Lena, — ^not 
Florian''s  bride, — betraying  at  every  step  that 
the  favourite  mantle  "  of  green,  was  all  too 
scant,"  took  her  faltering  way  toward  a  soli- 
tary and  half-open  door  ! — a  door  known  to 
every  inhabitant  of  Vienna  as  the  ignominious 
access  to  an  acknowledged  temple  of  shame  ! 
The  beaded  dews  rose  upon  Florian's  clammy 
forehead  as  she  passed  the  threshold ;  a  sound 
as  of  rushing  waters  murmured  around  him ; 
his  knocking  knees,  reft  of  all  power,  refused  to 
support  him, 

And  his  ears  tingled,  and  his  colour  fled  ! 

Lena  had   sought  refuge  from  her  infamy  in 
the  Kaiserliches-konigliches-Gehdr  Haus  ! ! 
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1  give  the  name  at  full  length,  not  from  any 
participation    in    Dr.    Primrose"'s    polysyllabic 
predilections,  but  in  the  trust  of  heightening  the 
mystery  of  my  tale  to  an  untravelled  reader  or 
two,    and  of  enabling   myself  to   assume   the 
impertinent    privilege    of    explanation.       The 
"  Royal  and  Imperial   Gebdr  Haus,"^^  then,  is 
that  portion  of  the  civil  hospital  dedicated  by 
the    compassionate    Joseph,  —  second   Austrian 
Emperor  of  that  name, — to  the  fair  and  frail 
among  his  subjects  ;    for  although  the  honest 
matron  is  equally  tended  within  its  wards,  yet 
its  chief  distinction  consists  in  a  certain  door, 
open  by  day  and  by  night,  in  order  that  the 
nameless  child  of  shame  may  be  introduced  to 
the  light  of  a  contemptuous  world  in  unsus- 
pected security.     Under  the  influence  of  such 
an  institution,  infanticide  has  become  an  obso- 
lete enormity  ;  and  as  no  further  disclosure  is 
required  from  the  veiled  female  on  her  entrance 
than  to  deposit  a  sealed  paper  containing  her 
name,  which  is  opened  only  in  case  of  her  de- 
cease, many  a  penitent  has  been  thus  rescued 
from  the  hardening  los    of  reputation,  and  en- 
couraged  to   the    fulfilment   of  that  merciful 
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precept  of  the  Scriptures,  to — "  Go  !  and  sin  no 
more  !""  Whether  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
tend  towards  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
crime,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  learned  in 
legislation. 

But  my  hero  I  cannot  so  freely  abandon  :  I 
will  not  even  leave  him  to  the  agonies  of  his 
own  wounded  spirit.  His  first  furious  instiga- 
tion was  to  follow  the  gray-headed  father,  and 
to  tear  the  secret  out  of  his  heart ;  his  next  was 
to  fly  to  Maria  Hiilf,— -to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  his  vision, — to  assure  his  better 
judgment  that  Satan  had  not  played  some  scene 
of  excellent  dissembling  to  excite  him  to  frenzy, 
— and  then — what  then  ? — Alas  !  he  looked  no 
further. — Time  and  place, — heart,  soul,  and 
fortune,  were  atoms  merged  in  the  dark  abyss 
of  his  fatal  destiny  ! 

With  the  unconscious  speed  of  a  madman, 
therefore,  he  traversed  the  Joseph stadt ;  and 
reached  that  well-known  abode,  at  the  sight  of 
wTiich  his  bosom  had  often  throbbed  with  an 
eager  pulse,  but  never  with  the  vehement 
and  gasping  irregularity  that  stirred  it  now. 
A  hasty  twang  of  the  bell  brought  down  the 
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trim  waiting  woman,  who  plied  her  universal 
labours  in  the  solitary  representation  of  the 
household  of  the  venerable  Barth  ;  but  cau- 
tiously retaining  in  her  hand  the  half-open  door, 
Lischen  proceeded  to  acquaint  the  premature 
visitor  that  her  master  and  the  Fraulein  could 
not  at  present  be  disturbed. 

"  But  by  me,  Lischen, — by  me  ? — Have  you 
forgotten  me  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  Herr  Florian  ;  but  they, — 
that  is,  my  young  mistress,  and  my  old  master, 
— they  are — already  out.  Early  mass, — morn- 
ing sun, — Schneehahn  tempting  for  a  walk," 
stammered  the  disconcerted  damsel  most  vmcon- 
nectedly. 

"  Curse  on  them— on  thee— on  the  whole 
earth  !"  ejaculated  the  now  desperate  Florian, 
hastening  from  the  door, — and  becoming  con- 
scious, for  the  first  time,  how  mighty  a  wilder- 
ness that  earth  becomes  to  the  unhappy.  The 
last  glimmering  of  hope  had  withdrawn  itself 
from  the  darkness  of  his  soul ;  leaving  there 
the  horrible  conviction  of  Lena's  perfidy,  of 
Lena's  crime ; — she  was  equally  lost  to  Heaven, 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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to  him,  and  to  herself ! — He  resolved  to  visit 
his  beneficent  master,  and  unburthen  his  afflic- 
tions in  seeking  counsels  from  the  Count  von 
L — 5  and  as  he  trod  along  the  crisp  Schneehahn^ 
it  seemed  as  though  the  stony  Comme7idatore  of 
Giovanni''s  fable  were  stalking  through  the  glit- 
tering frost. 

And  fortune,  or  rather  ill  fortune,  favoured 
his  intemperance  of  mood.  As  he  reached  the 
church  of  Maria  Hiilf,  a  thin,  high  dried 
specimen  of  maiden  precision,  flitted  down  the 
holy  steps,  piercing  and  sharp  as  the  north- 
easter which  seemed  inclined  to  paint  not  the 
lily  but  the  rose  of  her  acute  nasal  angle. 

*'  Florian,  alas  !  my  friend,  Florian  !"  she 
exclaimed,  drawing  up  her  withered  anatomy, 
and  shaking  her  ominous  head.  "  I  see  my 
apprehensions  confirmed  by  your  looks — O  weh  ! 
O  weh  !     It  is  then  all  true  !" 

"  What  is  true  ?''''  muttered  the  miserable 
gardener,  kindling  at  the  word.  "  Shew  me, — 
tell  me  what  is  true, — for  I  see  nothing  but 
falsehood  and  shame  throughout  the  world — 
nothing,  Fraulein  Franzchen,  but  lying  and 
disgrace." 
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The  ancient  damsel's  head  redoubled  its  Man- 
darin-movement, and  was  shaken  in  double 
time.  ''  In  your  unfortunate  case,"  she  began, — 
but  Florian,  for  once  unmindful  of  the  courtesy 
claimed  by  age  and  sex,  roughly  seized  her 
arm. 

"  What  case,  woman  !  speak  out — no  insi- 
nuations ! — you  love  a  tale  of  evil,  of  frailty — 
of  human  suffering ; — speak  out — indulge  your 
taste,  and  for  once  blamelessly." 

"  My  worthy  Florian,  my  esteemed  friend, 
you  compromise  me  by  this  publicity  ;  my 
humble  dwelling  is  at  hand,  and  a  fitter  spot 
for  the  explanation." 

Acquiescent,  in  spite  of  his  irritation,  Florian 
readily  accompanied  the  tall,  rigid  spinster, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  sub- 
urb scandal.  He  sat  himself  down  mechanically 
beside  her  hollow  stove,  which  was  50°  below 
the  temperature  of  his  own  frame,  and  remained 
unconscious  of  the  slender  glass  of  sparkling 
Kirschbranntwein,  which  she  considerately 
placed  at  his  elbow. 

"  Well  .^"    said   he,    at   length   turning  his 
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marble  look  of  anguish  upon  the  expectant 
Franzchen,  and  unable  to  utter  another  word. 
But  the  experienced  gossip  knew  better  than  to 
open  her  evidence  on  so  general  a  hint ;  she 
chose  to  be  interrogated,  and  that  by  a  leading 
question. 

''  Well !"  she  re-echoed,  in  a  more  subdued 
murmur. 

"  Friinzchen,"  said  Florian,  in  a  voice  equally 
low,  but  terribly  and  deliberately  distinct, 
''  you  called  me  here  to  listen  to  some  announce- 
ment,— some  history  touching  myself  or  others 
who  have  been  dear  to  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with — the  tumult  of  a  possessing  devil 
is  in  my  heart — rouse  it  not,  woman  !— provoke 
me  not— or  by  that  demon's  inspirations,  I 
will  tear  the  words  from  your  pestilent  throat!" 

The  amazed  Fraulein,  who  had  neither  seen 
Othello,  nor  been  personally  instigatory  in  the 
course  of  her  prolonged  existence  of  the  fan- 
tastic tricks  of  the  green-eyed  monster,  was  now 
in  an  agony  of  trepidation.  Like  another  rash 
philosopher,  her  experiments  had  brought  down 
a  fatal  flash  upon  her  own  industrious  head. 
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A  death-like  paleness  overspread  even  her  nose  ; 
but  she  was  aware  that  an  unqualified  and  un- 
hesitating confession  was  the  easiest  mode  of 
liberating  herself  from  the  fury  of  her  frenetic 
visitor. 

"  Story — God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell, 
Sir,"  she  replied.  "  But  I  own  I  was  stupid 
enovigh  to  attribute  your  disordered  looks  to 

the  frequency  of  the  young  Count  von  L 's 

visits  to  a  mansion  in  this  neighbourhood.  To 
be  sure,  our  friend  Barth  was  an  ancient  ser- 
vitor in  hk  father'^s  household  at  the  time  of 
his  birth ;  but  what  with  Lena''s  beauty,  and 
Bartolomaus'^s  dunderheadedness,  it  must  he 
confessed  that  it  has  an  ill  look  to  see  him  come 
skulking  to  their  door  at  nightfall  ; — and  as  to 
ihe  length  of  the  visit — umph  !" 

''  Stockjisch  r  shouted  Florian,  again  laying 
an  ungentle  hand  upon  her  skinny  arm.  "  Is 
this  thing  true  ? — have  you  seen  it  with  your 
eyes  ? — will  you  swear  it  with  your  lips  ?*" 

'*  I  have, — I  will, — I  do  !"  answered  Franz- 
chen,  in  a  "quaver  of  consternation ;"  and  at 
that  moment  she  would  have  sworn  to  the  au- 
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thenticity  of  the  Koran,  or  the  Tahiiud,  or  even 
of  the  still  more  mendacious  inventions  of  her 
sister-libellists  of  the  suburb.  A  sound  rather 
resembling  the  bay  of  a  wolf  than  a  human 
voice,  was  Florian'*s  sole  commentation.  He 
struck  his  otter  skin  cap  more  firmly  on  his 
head, — rushed  from  the  house,  from  the  street, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  and  Franz - 
chen  blessed  herself,  and  breathed  again ; — she 
was  conscious  that  neither 

Poppy  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  east 
Would  ever  med'cine  him 

to  that  calm  contentment  of  soul  which  had 
been  troubled  by  her  malice  ; — yet  she  blessed 
herself,  with  Pharisaical  self-gratulation  ! 

It  was  several  hours  after  the  first  ebullition 
of  Florian's  indignation,  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Count  Wencelas,  his  worthy 
master  ;  to  give  in  his  resignation  of  the  horti- 
cultural premiership,  and  tell  his  story,  "out 
of  the  face."  A  propitious  moment  had  been 
assigned  for  his  audience  ;  the  count  was  sipping 
a  most  aromatic  cup  of  coffee,   after  a  dinner 
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which  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands  might 
have  recorded  for  the  advantage  of  the  gastro- 
nomic fraction  of  posterity.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  subdued  into  the  gentle  serenity  of 
repletion  ;  and  he  listened  to  Florian's  tale  of 
woe,  as  silently  attentive  as  a  certain  officer  of 
a  certain  house, — whose  title  is  that  of  speaker, 
and  whose  duty  that  of  auditor. 

"  Were  your  tale  only  improbable,'*'  he  ob- 
served, on  the  termination  of  his  gardener'^s 
recapitulation  of  grievances,  "  I  would  willingly 
oblige  you  by  giving  it  credence ;  but  circum- 
stances, Florian, — circumstances  as  painful  to 
me  as  your  groundless  suspicions  to  yourself, 
prove  your  whole  relation  to  proceed  from 
some  mental  delusion.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
sliould  partially  advocate  the  innocence  of  my 
son ;  I  believe  him — I  k^iow  him  to  be  capa- 
ble of  actions  no  less  flagrant  than  that  set  forth 
by  your  accusation  ;  but  whatever  be  the  de- 
gree of  Lena  Korntheuer's  criminality,  satisfy 

yourself  that  the  young  Count  von  L is 

wholly  guiltless  of  sharing  in  her  fault. — My 
son   is   at  Paris,  Florian.     The  emperor,  by 
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way  of  retribution  for  my  opposition  in  council 
to  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  which 
forced  our  young  princess  into  the  embraces  of  an 
usurper,  of  one  who  has  mocked  our  holy  faith 
by  putting  away  privily  a  blameless  and  loving 
wife,  the  emperor  has  been  pleased  to  honour 
Count  Friedrich  with  an  appointment  in  the 
household  of  Maria  Louisa.*" 

''  He  may  have  returned  in  secret  to  Vienna, 
gracious  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
paramour." 

''  Giving  all  due  preponderance  to  our  pretty 
Lena's  attractions,  my  good  Florian,  I  rather 
think  not.  It  is  scarcely  three  weeks  ago, 
since  my  son  presumed  to  insult  me  by  re- 
quiring my  consent  to  his  union  with  a  French- 
woman, to  whom  he  has  basely  and  degenerately 
attached  himself.  He  wrote  to  inform  me  that . 
his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Valerie  de  Croy 
only  waited  my  sanction — his  marriage  with 
a  member  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  degraded 
court — his  marriage  with  one  whose  father  and 
Avhose  brothers  ravaged  his  native  country  with 
the  flaming  sword  of  invasion — Ms  marriage  ! 
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— ay  ! — ^'twas  indeed  worth  his  pains  to  seek 
his  old  father's  consent  to  such  an  indignity." 

"  And  you  granted  it,  gracious  Sir  ?''  he- 
sitated Florian, — who  saw  no  cause  for  repro- 
bation in  any  measure  calculated  to  separate 
Lena  from  her  supposed  lover. 

*'  I  granted  it,  fellow  ! — I  ? — I  am  a  German 
born,  an  Austrian  bred ;  my  son  shares  in  the 
same  advantages  of  birth  and  education  ;  and 
I  frankly  and  simply  told  him  in  reply,  that 
sooner  than  suffer  them  to  be  dishonoured  by  his 
marriage  with  a  subject  of  France,  were  she  of 
the  blood  royal,  I  would  see  him  in  his  death 
shroud  !  I  told  him  his  father's  malediction 
should  attend  him  to  the  altar ;  and  by  the 
great  God — his  judge  and  mine — I  will  dis- 
inherit and  cast  him  from  me  for  ever,  should 
lie  persevere  in  this  mad  project." 

"  I  would  he  had  been  firmer  of  purpose," 
thought  Florian :  "it  was  surely  that  accursed 
letter  which  brought  him  back  to  his  lighter 
love.  —  Gracious  Sir,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen ; — to  that  which 
I  have  only  heard  I  am  willing  to  oppose  your 

Q  3 
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lordship's  adverse  opinion.  For  my  own  part, 
desiring  no  further  proof  than  this  morning's 
experience,  I  crave  only  your  permission  that 
I  may  return  to  Dahlenfeld,  resume  my  situ- 
ation at  the  castle,  and  learn  to  forget  my  past 
expectations  as  best  I  may."" 

The  count,  with  a  gracious  promise  to  interest 
himself  in  a  personal  inquiry  touching  the 
tarnished  fame  of  the  lady  of  Maria  Hulf, 
readily  consented  to  the  proposition  of  his 
unambitious  gardener ;  and  dismissed  him  with 
the  assurance  that  his  conveyance  back  to 
Dahlenfeld  should  be  cared  for  on  the  morrow. 
In  the  interim  his  lordship  counselled  repose — 
and  patience. 

But  the  ''  young  and  rose-lipped  cherub" 
seconded  not  the  design  ;  and  Florian  found 
himself  wandering  unconsciously  in  the  twi- 
light towards  the  church  of  St.  Carl ;  to  kneel 
for  the  last  time  in  vesper  devotion,  on  the  self- 
same spot  where  he  had  trusted  to  kneel  but 
once  more,— and  that  in  the  joyous  exultation 
of  a  bridegroom.  Penetrated  by  this  softening 
remembrance,  he  mused  along  the  aisle  towards 
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the  favourite  post  of  the  degraded  Lena  ; — co- 
vering his  face  with  his  hand,  to  screen  some 
devotional,  or  perhaps  some  human  paroxysm 
of  feeling.  Perhaps  too,  the  emotion  might  be 
contagious  or  epidemic  ; — for  a  female  figure  by 
his  side, — ^became  at  the  same  moment  convulsed 
with  sobs ; — the  aiflicted  are  mightily  sympa- 
tlietic  ! — Florian  turned  involuntarily  towards 
his  lachrymose  neighbour  ;  and  if  his  astonish- 
ment were  great  on  perceiving  her  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Lena's  Lischen,  it  deepened  into  a 
measureless  horror  on  distinguishing  the  pale 
and  lovely  face  now  turned  towards  him, — to  be 
that  of  Lena's  self. 

The  distracted  gardener,  however  unversed 
in  matron  casualties,  was  satisfied  that  to  seek 
the  Gdhar-Haus  at  morning-tide,  and  a  damp 
church  at  even-song,  was  little  less  than  sui- 
cidal improvidence ;  and  his  soul  laboured  be- 
tween its  loathing  towards  Lena  and  her  crime, 
and  its  deep,  deep  tenderness  towards  Lena  and 
her  peril.  Nay,  when  he  saw  her  stagger  forth 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  he  could  not  forbear 
extending  for  her  support  that  arm  which  had 
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SO  often  sustained  her  feebleness.  "  Lena  !"  he 
whispered, — "  it  had  been  better  to  seek  the 
forgiveness  of  thy  God  in  the  silence  of  thy 
chamber." 

"Forgiveness!"  replied  Lena,  in  a  broken 
voice,  ''  and  for  what  ? — Yes,  yes  !  I  have,  in- 
deed, need  to  pray  for  Heaven"' s  pardon — but 
'tis  for  thee, — for  thine  unmanly  cruelty  of  this 
morning, — not  for  any  fault  troubling  my  own 
conscience." 

Lischen  here  interposed  a  torrent  of  vitupera- 
tion, which  gave  leisure  to  the  astonished  Florian 
to  regain  his  breath. 

*'  I  would  disbelieve  all  human  evidence,  I 
would  disbelieve  the  assertion  of  my  own  eye- 
sight," he  resumed,  "  sooner  than  wrong  thee 
even  in  thought.  Reply  then — Lena  !  and  thine 
own  word  shall  acquit  thee. — Whom  did  thy 
father  accompany  this  morning  to  the  accursed 
door  in  the  Alser  Vorstadt .?" 

"  Ha  !"  shrieked  the  detected  frail  one,  start- 
ing from  his  side ;  "  and  thou  wert  there,— and 
thou  didst  attach  to  thy  own  Lena-  to  me,  to  me 
—that  dreadful  dishonour?  Farewell,  Florian — ^ 
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all  is  ended  ;  farewell,  Florian! — no  further  word 
shall  ever  pass  between  us."  And  grasping 
Lischen's  arm,  and  with  a  speed  amazing  to  ba- 
chelor inexperience,  the  daughter  of  Bartolo- 
maus  vanished  into  the  distance. 

I    will   pass   over  three  weeks  of   Florian 's 
agony, — of  the  innumerable  professional  errors 
which  bore  witness  to  the  disorder  of  his  in- 
tellect ;  — preserving  only  the  record  of  the  total 
extermination   of  a    certain    favourite    myrtle 
hedge,  the  destruction  of  which  drew  upon  his 
head   a  remonstrance,  more  nearly  approaching 
to  rebuke  than  any   word  which  had  hitherto 
reached  his  ears  on  the  part  of  his  noble  master. 
Despite  his  labour  of  forgetfulness,  despite  the 
vow  which  he  renewed  daily,  hourly,  and  mo- 
mently, that  he  would  banish  the  image  of  Lena 
from  his  heart,  still  her  sad,  pale,  tearful  face, 
such  as  he  had  seen  its  gentle  softness  in  tlie 
half  illumined  church  of  St.  Carl,  forced  itself 
between  him  and  his  appointed  tasks  ;  destroyed 
his  sleep — thwarted  his  waking — embittered  his 
food  ; — and  wrought  upon  him  to  exclaim  Avith 
the  Moor,  that 
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It  were  better  to  be  much  abused 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

Above  all,  the  sight  of  infantine  loveliness 
became  disgustful  in  his  eyes ;  and  since  the 
days  of  Herod  of  Jewry,  the  innocents  of  the 
earth  had  never  encountered  so  virulent  an 
enemy  ! 

But  at  the  close  of  the  month,  just  as  the 
first  golden  globes  of  the  crocus  were  peering 
up  amid  their  rigid  leaves,  Florian  again  tra- 
versed the  Herrnals  road.  By  the  command  of 
the  Count  Von  L— -,  he  w^as  directing  his 
isteps  towards  that  summer  palace  of  the  suburb 
of  Maria  Hiilf,  of  which  a  modest,  but  commo- 
dious pavilion  had  been  destined  to  his  use  as 
superintendant  of  the  gardens.  The  Count  was 
again  at  dinner  when  he  caused  his  arrival  to 
be  announced  ;  but  within  an  hour  he  was  sum- 
moned to  his  presence,  and  discovered  that  the 
Grafliclie  meal  was  no  longer  solitary ;  on  one 
side  sat  the  young  Count  Friedrich,  the  vile  be- 
trayer— the  reproiive  ; — on  the  other,  a  fair  and 
smiling  and  spotless  stranger — a  being,  whom 
Florian  could  liken  to  no  living  thing,  save  the 
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white  rose  of  Provence.  A  ber^mmette,  with  sil- 
ken curtains,  was  deposited  on  a  table  by  her  side. 
Count  Wenceslas  filled  a  glass  of  Bisamber- 
ger  to  the  brim,   and  extended  it  towards  the 
bewildered  gardener.     "  To  the  health  of  my 
grandson,  Florian!"  said  he,  "to  whom,  in  order 
to  repay  him  for  the  degradation  of  having  seen 
the  light  in  the  Gehdr  Haus  of  the  city,  I  have 
presented  this  palace — on  condition  of  his  retain- 
ing you  as  its  guardian  and  keeper  during  the 
remainder  of  your  life.     At  your  last  visit,  I 
little  dreamed  that  the  son  and  daughter  whom 
I  had  threatened  with  banishment  and  shame 
had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  under  the  more 
hospitable  roof-tree  of  my  ancient  servant ; — I 
little  knew  that  the  marriage  I  menaced  with 
opposition  had  already  insured  a  twelvemonth's 
happiness  to  my  Friedrich.     We  have  been  all 
to  blame  ; — he  to  deceive  me, — I  to  harden  my 
heart  against  the  inclinations  of  an  only  son, — 
and  you — Florian — yourself,  above  all,  in  mis- 
doubting the  excellence  of  a  pure  and  worthy 
heart.     This  lady,"  he  continued,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  young  and  blushing  countess  within 
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his  own,  ''  is  the  only  irreproachable  person  at 
present  among  us  ; — unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  fault 
to  possess  attractions  mightier  even  than  a 
father's  influence.  And  Florian— you  must 
kiss  this  hand  in  token  of  your  humblest  gra- 
titude ;  for  my  daughter  Valerie  has  been 
generously  employed  these  three  days  past  in 
mediating  between  yourself  and  the  indignant 
Lena." 

"  Yes,  Florian  !"  said  the  blue-eyed  stranger, 
in  very  imperfect  German,  that  seemed  sweeter 
than  the  broken  notes  of  a  thrush  to  Florian's 
ears  ;  "it  was  in  her  devotion  to  her  master's 
house, — it  was  in  her  gentle  mercy  towards  a 
friendless  and  suffering  woman,  that  Lena  in- 
curred so  vile  a  stigma  for  my  sake.  Count 
Friedrich  was  away,  seeking  the  intervention 
of  his  uncle,  the  Prince,  in  our  favour,  when 
my  premature  trial  became  the  consequence  of 
a  long  and  agitated  journey.  Totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  event,  and  hopeless  of  ever 
achieving  the  happiness  of  my  present  posi- 
tion, I  insisted, — peevishly  perhaps, — but  with 
a  stranger's  inexperience,  on  profiting  by   the 
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facilities  of  the  Alser  door.  My  father, — my 
husband — have  forgiven  me,  and  you  must  for- 
give me  too,  as  having  been  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  my  petulance.".  ^ 

Florian  was  on  his  knee  before  this  explana- 
tion was  concluded  ;  and  when  the  silken  cur- 
tains were  withdrawn  from  the  little  couch  of 
the  heir  of  the  house  Von  L-^ — -,  he  gazed 
upon  its  tiny  features,  as  upon  the  most  satis- 
factory and  sublime  spectacle  throughout  the 
universe.  The  sympathising  Valerie  was,  hoAV- 
ever,  too  considerate  to  detain  him.  She  even 
offered  a  few  hints  and  arguments,  whereby 
Lena's  placability  might  be  the  more  easily 
moved  in  his  favour ;  and  I  conclude  they  were 
effectual,-— for  within  another  month, — just  when 
the  violet  had  superseded  the  golden  crocus, — 
the  pavilion  of  Maria  Hulf,  newly  and  fully 
furnished  for  the  occasion,  resounded  with  the 
festivities  of  Florian's  bridal ;  and  not  a  living 
soul,  unless  it  were  the  disconcerted  Franz- 
chen,  pronounced  the  gentle  Lena's  pardon  to 
have  been  accorded  one  hour  too  soon.  Not- 
withstanding the    splendour  of  the  trousseau 
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provided  by  the  Grafinn  Friedrich  for  her 
faithful  friend,  the  bride  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  in  a  mantle  of  myrtle  green  ; 
and  Florian  was  even  heard  to  implore  that  it 
might  be  carefully  preserved  as  an  admonitory 
warning  for  his  future  life  ! 
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the  British  Metropolis.  Its  pages  will  furnish  a  mingled  Record 
and  Review  of  ail  matters  and  events,  (Political  subjects  alone  ex- 
cepted), which  are  calculated  to  interest  that  class  of  readers  who 
come  witliin  what  is  understood  by  "  The  Court  Circle."  Such 
will  be  the  peculiar  but  by  no  means  the  sole  object  of  the  Court 
Journal.  It  will  in  fact  embrace  every  feature  which  favourably 
distinguishes  the  most  approved  Literary  Journals  of  the  day. 

The  Court  Journal  will  appear  every  Saturday  Morning,  haud- 
somely  printed  on  a  quarto  sbeet  of  16  pages,  containing  48 
columns,  price  lOd.  or  stamped  for  circulation  in  the  Country  free  of 
postage.  Is. 

Crders  received  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders,  and  by  the 
Clerks  of  the  Roads. 

Communications  for  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Colburn. 
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